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THE DEPRESSION OF 1892. 


(XT is not often the case that depression hangs over 
a country so long and so persistently as has been 
the case with us since the autumn of 1891 with- 
out culminating in some serious catastrophe, or 
without giving some signs of alleviation. At 
present, however, neither of these events has happened. 
There is no quarter whence any prospect of improvement 
seems probable. Turn whichever way we may, the sky is 
clouded. We cannot indicate the direction whence any 
spring of prosperity is likely to come. Individuals, no doubt, 
contrive to do well in the worst of trouble, but a prosperous 
class can hardly be found. On the other hand, we trust there 
is no reason to fear that we are likely to drift into a more 
acute state of financial peril. 

Asa rule, the business complaints of private individuals are 
directed to their friends, or to their bankers. Their troubles are 
spoken of privately, and rarely receive notice in print. Hence, 
when trade is bad, it is rather to the returns of the Bankers’ 
Clearing House—the barometer which shows more quickly than 
any other the position of the general business of the country ; to 
the monthly reports of the Board of Trade, which, if not quite 
so close up to date in the view which they enable one to 
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take of the position of trade as the Clearing returns, inasmuch 
as they exhibit rather a record of transactions entered into 
some time previously than the immediate aspects of trade, 
yet afford, in some respects, perhaps, the best indication of the 
condition of the country, or to the statements of the railway 
traffic of the kingdom—than to the remarks made by 
individuals, that one looks for indications of the general 
position of affairs. But some information may be rendered 
of a class in many respects analogous to the remarks of 
individual traders by an examination of the reports of the 
industrial companies of the country. So many businesses 
have recently been formed into limited companies that some 
fair idea may be obtained of the position of trade by reading 
their reports. We have looked through a good many of these 
for the last few months, and have selected a few from which 
we may be able to put some information before our readers, 
remembering that, as a rule, the chairman of the meetings of com- 
panies such as those to which these reports are rendered, desires 
to place as cheerful a view as he is justified of the position of 
affairs before the meeting which he is called on to address. 

In doing this, one must not too much put weight on the 
statements of the more speculative companies. Gold mining 
companies and concerns of that class are often established 
with slender chances of success. When one hears that a 
company which has been reconstructed once or twice finds 
itself with debenture interest again in arrear, that it has 
exhausted all its capital, but that there are hopes that if it 
went into liquidation it would be possible to carry it on on 
fresh lines and to make it pay, it is easy to understand on 
how risky a basis such a company was originally established. 
Again, the break up of a company established to work a 
concern to be carried on upon automatic principles, such as a 
library or an automatic scent fountain company, represents 
usually but the loss of a very small amount of capital, and, 
speaking generally, the failure of what is not really business 
at all in the proper sense. A few persons have lost money, 
which perhaps they can ill afford—the savings perhaps of 
many years. The loss isa heavy one to them—for it is curious 
how companies of this description sometimes attract the most © 
unlikely, as one would think: those who possess but a small 
amount of capital and can least afford to lose it—to invest what 
are small sums in reality, but important amounts to them, in 
such concerns, Still, companies of this description represent 
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rather a class of business which should never have been 
undertaken, than anything serious which affects the general 
wellbeing of the country. 

One hardly likes to include concerns established to carry 
on branches of a large industry, like brewing, among the 
unsuccessful trades, but sometimes these companies are not 
more fortunate than those we have just described. The results 
are occasionally found disappointing. Here again, though there 
is a loss to individuals, one can hardly argue that this is 
attributable to wider causes affecting the general condition of 
the community. Such failure may be the consequence of care- 
less management, when the close and careful supervision is 
absent which often makes an unlikely seeming business prosper, 
even when carried on under circumstances which hardly seem 
favourable. There is apt to be an absence of the sense of 
responsibility and of that constant attention to details which 
alone can make many of our industrial concerns answer. The 
negligence resulting from the want of the master’s eye is 
proverbial ; and the absence of careful and thorough supervision 
causes the failure of too many concerns of an industrial nature. 

But it is when we come to the reports of the larger 
companies that we find the wider indications of the want of 
prosperity. Take, for example, the speech of Lord Armstrong 
at the annual meeting of Messrs. Armstrong, Mitchell and Co., 
held at Newcastle towards the end of September. Lord 
Armstrong, the chairman of the company, said :—We meet 
to-day, after a year which has witnessed a great decline of 
commercial prosperity in this district. Every trade and every 
manufacturing business has participated in this decline, the 
cause of which is not far to seek. All branches of industry 
hang upon each other, and a strike in any one branch of 
industrial production deranges, more or less, every other 
branch, and inflicts loss upon the whole community. In the. 
past year two great strikes have occurred in the north of 
England, the one in the coal trade, the other in the 
engineering trade. It is the latter which has chiefly affected 
this company, although we did not escape loss and embarrass- 
ment from the scarcity of fuel produced by the former. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, in conjunction with some 
other societies, had a dispute with the Society of Plumbers 
as to the demarcation of work between the two trades. The 
points of dispute were of small importance, and might easily 
have been settled by arbitration. But the engineers refused 
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to accede to that mode of settlement, and attempted by a 
strike to force the employers to take their side of the question. 
A struggle ensued between the associated masters of the 
district and the whole of the engineering trades, which, after 
inflicting great loss both on masters and men, and causing 
terrible suffering in the district, was eventually settled by 
arbitration, as it might just as easily have been in the first 
instance. It is to be hoped that this disastrous strike will 
operate as a salutary lesson, showing that loss of orders and 
loss of profit press even more heavily upon workmen than 
they do upon employers, and that to refuse arbitration, or to 
fail to respect awards in disputes of this kind, is as impolitic 
as itis wrong. As a consequence of these industrial troubles 
much trade has been diminished, and in many cases extin- 
guished, while the quantity of work to be executed has been 
so reduced as to render it impossible to give the same amount 
of employment as before.” 

The position of the Armstrong Company is, however, far 
better than that of many other companies ; a good dividend 
was paid. But it is the point of Lord Armstrong’s argument 
that we wish specially to put before our readers—the manner 
in which one trade hangs on another, and every derangement 
of the national industry is found to re-act on other industries 
and occupations as well. 

The same story is repeated in the speech, made about a 
week later than Lord Armstrong’s, of Mr. John B. Gill, the 
chairman of the Commercial Gas Company, at their half- 
yearly meeting. Mr. Gill commenced by reminding the 
shareholders that at their meeting six months ago he 
ventured to foretell that the accounts for the half-year to 
June 30th would not be very agreeable, but he had not 
thought it would be so unsatisfactory as it had proved. 
The year to June, 1890, was about the last time that they 
really earned their dividend, or nearly sor Since then they 
had had to resort to the expedient of taking a great portion 
of their dividend from their undivided profits. 

Here, again, the enhanced cost of the material employed— 
coal—through the influence of strikes, had a good deal to do 
with the position they now stood in; but a very large portion 
of the difficulty was caused by the low price of residual 
products—of coke, of tar and of sulphate of ammonia. Every- 
one concerned with the management of a gas company knows 
how great a disadvantage the low price of residuals is. 
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Sometimes the low price of these means that articles which 
compete with them are to be obtained cheaply. Thus, cheap 
coal naturally reduces the price of coke. But these causes 
are not so largely at work now. A very powerful factor in 
the low price of these articles is the general depression of 
trade: this especially applies to the low prices obtainable for 
tar and for sulphate of ammonia. The prices of the last- 
named articles are to a certain extent influenced by the prices 
of other things which may be substituted for them and 
employed in their stead. When, as mentioned above, these 
are cheap, naturally the price of “residuals” is affected. 
But the low price of these, especially of sulphate of 
ammonia, is mainly affected by the very depressed condition 
of trade, and in particular of agriculture. Farmers now can 
hardly afford to purchase the manures that they should obtain 
for the proper maintenance of the condition of the land; 
hence the price of these articles tends towards a low point 
without the counterbalancing advantage of a ready sale, which 
should accompany a low price. 

Quite as depressed a feeling, perhaps even more so, was 
evinced at the half-yearly meeting of the General Steam 
Navigation Company, held in August. Mr. Herbert J. 
Tritton is the chairman of that company. His experience 
differed in one way from that of the chairman of the 
Commercial Gas Company, for while Mr. Gill had anticipated, 
and, as it turned out, correctly, six months since, that the 
half-year before them would prove unsatisfactory, Mr. Tritton 
said that, at the beginning of the last half-year, the directors 
had felt themselves warranted in taking a somewhat hopeful 
view of the situation. But their trade for all this continued 
to diminish and to become less profitable. Some special 
difficulties—the prohibition of the importation of live cattle, _ 
the inability to employ all their steamers—had affected the 
company ; the real trouble, however, being in the falling off: 
of goods offering for shipment, whether in this country or 
abroad. 

Hence the earnings of the company had fallen off as 
well. The figures were remarkable. ‘The amount of gross 
earnings was— 

4194,000 for the half-year; this showed a diminution of | 
413,000 compared with the same period of 1891, of 
422,000 compared with the same period of 1890, and of 

435,000 compared with the same period of 1889. 
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Trade generally had been unquestionably bad, the exports 
of the country had largely fallen off, and that company 
had felt, more than the proprietors could well imagine, 
the lessening in the exports from the Port of London. The 
condition of the shipping trade of this country was very bad 
at the present moment.” 

A company of this description has, as the chairman 
pointed out, special difficulties to contend with which a 
concern engaged in conveyance by land does not feel. If 
there are fewer goods to be despatched by railway, a shorter 
train can be sent, fewer trucks can be put on; and though 
fixed charges remain the same, some diminution may be 
effected in the working expenses. But a company which has 
to maintain vessels despatched at fixed dates to fixed ports, 
necessarily feels the effect of trade depression the more. 
There are, necessarily, always standing charges on every 
voyage, and it is only the margin, if there is one, after these 
charges have been met, from which any profit can be made. 
This example brings home a truth with which we are all 
more or less familiar—namely, that it may happen that a 
very considerable business may be carried on with very little 
profit or with no profit at all. 

The effect of recent strikes, and the consequent altera- 
tion in the trade of the Port of London, is very obvious in 
the position of the General Steam Navigation Company. 
The trade is less because foreign ships now, in an increased 
degree, run direct to foreign ports, and avoid London as a 
port of transhipment. 

We have now considered examples of the working of three 
important industrial companies—of Armstrong and Company, 
of the Commercial Gas Company, and of the General Steam. 
Navigation Company. All three of these are representative 
of great industries. At each meeting the chairman had the 
same story to tell—decreased trade, diminished profits, more 
difficulty in earning what they did obtain. We will now turn 
to the report of a company of an entirely different class—that 
of the Mortgage Insurance Company. An informal meeting 
of this company was held at the end of August. The state- 
ment of the position of affairs referred to the transactions of 
the earlier half of the year—since the month of March. 
Here, though the state of business was not satisfactory, care 
had been taken to avoid some great centres of danger. The 
company had’ kept entirely clear, the chairman said, from 
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South American risks ; it had persistently declined the risk 
involved in dealing with the New Oriental Banking 
Corporation. What, perhaps, was the most striking thing 
which the chairman (Mr. Edward Norman) said in reference 
to the business was, the continued fall in the amount of 
premium received. ‘The report showed that the premium 
income for the year had fallen from £52,297 to 446,529.” 
This diminution had continued, for “the premium income for 
the six months ending June 30, 1892, was £18,330, as com- 
pared with £24,638 for the corresponding half-year of 1891, 
so that the falling off still continued.” The chairman, 
however, stated that during the last six weeks some of the fall 
had been made up. The fact however remains, that the 
business takings were smaller; a feature common to all the 
reports which we have examined in connection with this 
statement. Of course such a business as is carried on by the 
last-mentioned company, the insurance of investments, which 
it really is, must be considered at present to be entirely in its 
infancy. Even deposits in banks were, Mr. Norman said, 
included among the securities guaranteed. Mr. Norman 
remarked on this: ‘‘ When the company began guaranteeing 
bank deposits they were congratulated on having found a new 
branch of business which most people said must be all profit. 
It was considered almost incredible that banks in good repute 
should fail to pay their depositors in full. They knew better 
now. Some banks, like mercantile houses, had locked up 
their resources in inconvertible securities and had suspended 
paynient, and in some cases the liquidation promised to be 
long drawn out. People looked at this matter now from a 
different standpoint to what they did three or four years ago.” 
The company will, for a small premium, insure not only the 
annual income of an investment, but the safety of the capital 
as well. There are many persons to whom such a sort of 
operation is especially attractive. An insurance of this 
description is like a second name at the back of a bill. It 
gives confidence to the investor to find that his risk is 
accepted. He feels the more sure that his investment cannot 
be a bad one if a respectable company of good standing will 
undertake to bear the risk of it. Of course, as the class of 
business is at present but little practised, and the data on 
which to found the necessary calculations cannot be determined 
with anything like the accuracy they can be in the case of 
other forms of insurance which have long been practised, it 
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may be difficult for the company to know exactly what is the 
rate of premium that should be charged, but this point can 
hardly be supposed to affect the quantity of business done, 
and the diminution in the premium income referred to 
probably arises from the fact that people have less money to 
employ in this direction, as well as in investments. 


We have referred before to some special industries. The 
class of business done by the Mortgage Insurance Company 
is in one sense also special in its character. It deals more with 
investments than with the position of trade. We will now 
turn to one of the staple trades of the country—the cotton 
trade—without going into the question of the strikes which 
have recently become so prominent in that industry. For 
some time past its position has been an anxious one. At the 
quarterly meeting of the Blackburn Chamber of Commerce 
held early in September, the president (Mr. Henry Hanson) 
referred to the condition of the cotton trade of Lancashire, 
particularly of the North-Eastern division of that country, 
which had never been so unprofitable and depressed as during 
the eight months preceding. The margin of profit, he said, 
had long since disappeared, and the loss upon spinning was 
exceptionally heavy. 


“For the cause of the depression they must go back to 
the collapse of the financial and commercial inflation of 
Argentina, and the political and financial disorganization of 
that Republic. Following the financial distrust in London, 
the extreme caution in banking circles, the want of confidence, 
and the contraction of credit, the ports of France and 
America had been closed against British manufactures.” 


Mr. Hanson concluded by referring to ‘the proposed 
Eight Hours Bill for spinning and weaving mills. He 
said no careful or sensible man could approve of such a 
Bill. It was utterly out of the question-at the present 
time. Had they forgotten the M’Kinley tariff, the Factory 
Acts of India, the extension of weaving on the Continent 
generally, and the large orders for cotton-spinning and 
weaving machinery for foreign countries? Could they afford, 
with these circumstances before them, to hazard the present 
and the future of the trade by the suicidal act of increasing 
the cost of production ?” 


We might multiply examples of this class descriptive of 
the existing condition of trade almost without end. It is 
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wonderful how long, in a country with a vast amount of 
accumulated capital like this, a depressed industry like the 
agricultural interest, perhaps the most depressed in the 
country, may continue to hold on. In this case the depression 
has existed for sixteen or eighteen years. That an industry 
should have been carried on so long under these circum- 
stances shows a power of vitality which has masked to 
a great extent the severity of the losses endured. The 
reasons for the steadiness with which farmers have stuck 
to their occupation have been many. Thus there have been 
occasional glimpses of better prospects during the continuance 
of the depression. Last year one of these occurred. It was 
possible to let land then, for which it would be very difficult 
to find tenants now. But the inclement weather of this 
autumn, following on a checkered spring and summer, together 
with the very low price of the staple agricultural products, 
have brought distress to many households, already much 
crippled before. 

To recapitulate. The period of depression we are passing 
through has been brought on by many causes. It has been 
enhanced by the result of the many strikes which have 
recently taken place. These strikes are, in some instances, 
brought about through a hopeless attempt to resist the 
necessary reductions compelled by the existing conditions of 
trade. But their effect has been disastrous; as that of the 
proposed reduction of the hours of work in the cotton trade 
would be, if it is carried into effect, unless it is met by 
improved production. 

These causes would have brought about the existing 
depression themselves. They refer, however, to trade and 
industry, and not to the money market. There, the influence 
of the ‘general depression is felt, but the effect of it is 
enhanced by the conditions induced by the reduction in the 
rate of interest on the public funds which has been recently 
made. In saying this, we do not in any way mean to reflect 
on Mr. Goschen’s judgment in making the reduction. The 
circumstances of the time permitted it, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time being was bound, as the guardian 
of the public purse, to carry it out. The operation was 
performed with the greatest skill and success. But the effect 
in other directions was far reaching. It is remarkable that 
twice before the same result has followed similar reductions 
in the rate of interest paid on the public funds. Mr. Tooke, 
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in his History of Prices, vol. 1V., remarks on the subject as 
follows :—“ Both in 1825 and in 1847 the expansion of credit, 
the abuse of which caused the commercial embarrassments of 
those periods, had, in some degree, been promoted by the 
conversion, in the two or three years preceding, of a large 
portion of the Government stocks into lower denominations 
of the interest payable on them. (The reduction of the new 
3% per cents. was effected in 1844.) In such cases, a 
feverish anxiety is apt to prevail among those who, rather 
than submit to the reduced rate of interest, have consented to 
be paid off; and having been thus, in a manner, forced out of 
Government securities, they seek investments which, while 
promising a larger income, involve more hazard.” 


It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at if similar events 
have been followed by somewhat similar results. That we 
escaped a severe crisis in the autumn of 1890 is due to the 
action of the authorities of the Bank of England in preventing 
the shock which the sudden suspension of Messrs. Baring 
would have caused. But while the action of the Bank of 
England could effect that, it was powerless to avert the 
results which necessarily followed, as far as the general 
public was concerned, in the way of plunging into inferior 
investments. 


Time only can enable the country to overget the results 
of these troubles. That the recovery cannot be rapid is clear. 
The causes of depression are deeply rooted and wide-spread- 
ing. But there are some signs which cause a hope that the 
bottom has been reached, and the absence of a speculative 
spirit removes one cause of danger. Though there is little 
profit being made by many trades, business appears generally 
sound in principle. Hence we are better able to look forward 
with hope to the future. 





a 
_ 


A work called the Cvedit Index, which speaks for itself, has been compiled and issued 
by Messrs. Julius Seyd, Bishop, Johnson and Co., Limited, 13 and 14, Abchurch Lane. 
The work is intended to supply information as to the commercial status of business houses 
throughout the United Kingdom, and of foreign firms in all parts of the world. The list 
contains about 50,000 names, and is divided into four sections, viz., London, the Northern 
district, the Midland district, and Scotland and Ireland. It is, of course, obvious that the 
“ratings”? can only indicate approximately the standing and means of a firm, and the 
information ought not in any case to be relied upon as conclusive.—(7#mes.) 
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statements given in the accounts of banks of 
the allowances made by them to their aged 
and infirm officers when no longer able to 
continue the active exercise of their calling, and also of the 
assistance provided for the widows and orphan children of 
those who have served their employers faithfully, but for 
whom no adequate provision has been made by those to whom 
they might properly look for such assistance, and who have 
been unable to do this through failing health, or, as sometimes 
is the case, through being cut off in their prime. The best 
organisations of superannuation and pension funds of this 
description are those which are supported by deductions 
periodically made from the salaries of the officers themselves, 
assisted and supplemented by additions made by their em- 
ployers. The proportions which these sources of supply to 
such funds should bear to each other must depend on the 
circumstances of each case. The employers’ subsidy may 
sometimes have to be something like one-half of the whole, 
In other instances a smaller contribution may be sufficient. 
But whatever proportion may be adopted, the right principle 
is to emphasize the fact that a large portion of the whole fund 
is provided by those who, either in their own persons or 
through the medium of those closely connected with them, 
are the persons benefited. When arranged in this manner, 
those who are thus supported do not lose that due sense of 
independence which should always be preserved ; while, at the 
same time, the sense of goodwill between employers and 
employed is strengthened and preserved through the assist- 
ance of a material and important contribution to the fund. 
We have noted among instances of special help of this 
description the following. In doing this we desire to guard 
ourselves from misconception by stating that it is possible 
other important cases may have escaped notice. We are 
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also fully aware that many similar funds exist of which no 
information is given to the outer world, as banks sometimes 
prefer to keep arrangements of this description quite private 
to themselves. 

To commence with the accounts of the Alliance Bank ; 
these contain a reference to insurance fund. In the accounts 
of the Birmingham District and Counties Banking Company, 
Limited, the item of £1,000 placed to officers’ superannuation 
fund occurs. A similar entry of the same amount to the 
credit of superannuation and benevolent fund is found in the 
accounts of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
In the statement of the London and Provincial Bank, Limited, 
for the half-years ended 31st December, 1891, and 30th June, 
1892, on each occasion £2,500 is stated as credited to the 
officers’ pension and gratuities fund. 

In the accounts of the London and South Western Bank, 
Limited, 31st December, 1891, 4500 is placed to the clerks’ 
guarantee and provident fund, and in those to June 3oth, 
1892, £750 is placed to same fund. The accounts of the 
London and Westminster Bank, Limited, for 31st December, 
1891, and 30th June, 1892, contain the usual mention of 
provision made for “the pension and life insurance fund.” 
The accounts of the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 
31st December, 1891, and 30th June, 1892, refer to “ pro- 
vision made for superannuation allowances.” The Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, Limited, include in their statements of bank’s 
affairs, ending 31st December, 1891, and 30th June, 1892, 
the usual reference to the charge for pensions. At the 
January meeting of the Metropolitan and Birmingham Bank 
a sum equal to 10 per cent. on the salaries of the officials was 
set aside; half of this was given to them by way of bonus, 
and the other half was appropriated to a sick and pension 
fund, which it was proposed to establish for the benefit of the 
officers. ” 

A special reference to this subject, the most important we 
have observed this year, was made at the January meeting 
of the North and South Wales Bank, Limited. It will be 
. seen that a very complete arrangement has been made for 
helping in the various cases of trouble which must always 
occur in the condition of the staff of a bank. The arrange- 
ment has been carefully thought out. It has had the constant 
and hearty support of Mr. George Rae, the managing director 
of the bank, and of the board generally, and an interesting 
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statement respecting its working was made on the occasion 
mentioned by Mr. Meredith Jones, the Liverpool manager, 
who, in responding to the vote of thanks given to the 
managers and other officers, spoke as follows :—‘ I should 
like to make a few remarks about one or two things which 
have arisen during the past twelve months affecting the staff. 
First of all, as toa sick and provident fund. When an officer 
fell unwell, and was unable to work, the directors kindly 
allowed him to draw his full salary for a certain period; but 
in justice to the shareholders a limit had to be put to that 
period, and when it expired the officer was necessarily thrown 
upon his own resources, usually not large, and sometimes with 
the added burden of a wife and family. I am glad to think 
that those occasions have not been frequent, but still they 
have arisen, and they have been very painful, and the matter 
having had the consideration of our good friend, Mr. Porter, 
the chief accountant, he promoted and organised a scheme 
under which the members of the staff, by contributing a small 
sum periodically to a fund, will be enabled, in the extreme 
cases to which reference has been made, to fall back upon 
that fund, and receive from it sufficient, at all events, to keep 
the wolf from the door. 

‘Then, in addition to that, a life insurance fund has been 
organised, under which one of the most eminent companies in 
England, in consideration of a certain number of the staff 
insuring their lives with them, have conceded to the staff 
certain advantages. This has led to 117 of the officers 
insuring their lives, in addition to those who had already done 
so; so that in case of their death, with anyone depending on 
them, there is provision to a moderate extent for their sur- 
vivors. I am sure I express the feelings of our entire staff 
when I say that we are under a great obligation to Mr. Porter 
for the immense labour and determination with which he has 
carried through these matters. Lastly, and chiefly, the 
directors, observing this spirit of self-help among the staff, 
and being desirous to encourage, extend and develop it, they 
themselves have founded a scheme of pensions for the officers. 
Hitherto, no such provision existed in the bank, or, as far as 
I know, in any other bank in Liverpool ; but the directors, 
wishing, as I have said, to encourage thrift and providence, 
have inaugurated a scheme under which any officer who has 
been in the service of the bank for a certain number of years, 
and whose health has broken down from no fault of his own, 
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is able to retire on a pension for the rest of his life. The 
amount of that pension is, of course, very much in proportion 
to his length of service, but it must prove a very great boon 
to every one of us, and I wish thus publicly to thank the 
directors for their consideration.” We have given this state- 
ment in Mr. Meredith Jones’ own words from its extreme 
importance. In supplement to what he said at the last annual 
meeting, we may add that the superannuation scheme provides 
not only for the retirement of officers in bad health, on an 
annual allowance of as many sixtieths of salary as years in the 
service, but also for the retirement of all officers when they 
reach 65 years of age on a pension of one-half salary. 


With regard to the mutual benefit society, the subscrip- 
tion of ordinary members is as follows :—Sixpence per annum 
for every year of age; and of honorary members, one guinea 
per annum. 

The society has now (November, 1892) been eighteen 
months in existence, and if that may be considered long 
enough to enable one to judge, there is every likelihood of 
its being an entire success, and an immense boon to any who 
may need its help. Calls to a considerable amount have been 
made by members on account of sickness, but the funds have 
been ample for the purpose. 

With respect to the insurance portion of the scheme, at 
present 122 officers (a slight increase on the numbers men- 
tioned by Mr. Jones) are insured under the arrangement ; 
their policies amount to £34,950, and the gross annual 
premiums to £1,309 IIs. 11d. 

These are very important results to have attained. The 
spirit of ‘self-help ”—the right spirit in which to carry out 
such arrangements—has been largely evoked, and it is to be 
hoped that all concerned in the management of the bank, 
directors and officers alike, will reap benefit from the plan. 

We trust to see the example thus well set™by the North 
and South Wales Bank soon largely followed by other banks, 
both in Liverpool and elsewhere. 

We will now continue with the statement as far as other 
banks are concerned. The accounts of the Deutsche Bank 
contain an item of £20,000 set apart to the superannuation 
fund and gratuities to the staff. The pension fund we observe 
already amounts to a large figure. The accounts of the Town 
and County Bank, Limited, up to January 3oth, include 
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41,000 placed to the superannuation fund of the officers. 
The report of the Ionian Bank, Limited, states that ‘“ Mr. 
C. L. W. Merlin, the general manager, retires on a pension, 
after a service of upwards of forty years. Mr. Merlin has been 
invited to become a director.” At the annual meeting of the 
London and Brazilian Bank, Limited, 412,750 was appro- 
priated to the “staff pension and benevolence fund.” The 
accounts of the National Bank of India, Limited, for the year 
ending 31st December, 1891, include 42,500 for officers’ 
pension fund. The trustees of the Colonial and Foreign 
Banks’ Guarantee Fund include in their accounts £519. 7s. 7a. 
transferred to the benevolent fund, which now stands at over 
45,000. The directors of the National Discount Company 
‘have marked their appreciation of Mr. Hancock’s services 
as manager by granting him a suitable annuity, and also by 
electing him to a seat at the board.” The statement of 
Bolitho and Co., Limited—the Consolidated Bank of Corn- 
wall—up to 30th June, mentions that a provision has been 
made for the ‘augmentation of superannuation fund.” The 
Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, include, in their state- 
ment of 30th June, 1892, “annuities to retired officers.” The 
accounts of the Bank of Bengal include a sum set apart for 
pensions. The balance-sheet of the Belfast Banking Co., 
Limited, to 30th July, 1892, contains among the liabilities 
411,791. os. 6d. for the superannuation fund; and the profit 
and loss account, to the same date, includes an addition made 
to this, under the heading of ‘“ Superannuation supplemental 
fund,* £383. The accounts of the Northern Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, to 31st August, 1892, contain the items 
‘officers’ superannuation fund,” £8,645. 2s. 1@.; ‘officers’ 
guarantee fund,” £5,318. 12s. 9@. Some details as to the 
working of these funds would be interesting. The accounts 
of the Royal Bank of Ireland, Limited, state among the 
liabilities “ officers’ superannuation fund,” 413,416. 18s. 4d., 
and, in the appropriation of the profit, £500 was carried to 
this fund. In the report of the Ulster Bank, Limited, it is 
mentioned that £1,000 “has been appropriated as an addition 
to the officers’ superannuation fund.” 

We have satisfaction in recording the instances of con- 
sideration shown by banks to their officers which are men- 
tioned here. Some of the amounts appropriated for the 
purpose are large. The example set by the North and South 
Wales Bank, in particular, is a very striking one, from the 
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care and pains with which the details have been thought 
out. 

It isa pleasure to us to know that the maintenance of 
the annual record in this journal is appreciated by banks, and 
that the doing so is of service by keeping the subject before 
their minds. We hope that the time is not distant when an 
expenditure of this description will be regarded as one of the 
regular items to be provided for among the expenses of 
management of a bank. 

As has been observed before, wherever the staff of a 
bank may not be of sufficient size, and the number of officers is 
too small, to allow of a satisfactory arrangement being carried 
out by the bank individually, it might be possible to settle on 
a plan by which the officers of various banks might join in the 
advantages of such a scheme. But the best plan is for each 
bank to make the arrangement for itself, as this is found to be 
satisfactory to all concerned. 


»™ 
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An Australian paper, dated August 3oth, has the following report from 
Sydney :— 

William Edgar Harold Phillips, late managing proprietor of the Austral Banking and 
Land Proprietary Company, appeared at the Water Police-court on a charge of having forged 
the name of J. N. M‘Cartney to a certain document, purporting to be the balance-sheet 
of the Austral Banking and Land Proprietary Company, with intent to defraud ; and also 
on two charges of false pretences. Mr. Shand appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. Coonan 
for the defence. The first witness called was Charles Hay Lane, who gave evidence on 
Wednesday last. He stated, under examination, that he had seen former balance-sheets 
of the company. The document produced, dated November, 1888, was one. Phillips’s 
name appeared on it as general manager. In previous balance-sheets, which had been put 
in, Phillips’s name did not appear, although he was manager of the company during the 
interval, On the balance-sheet of 31st May, 1889, there was some writing in the hand of 
accused. In this the name of Phillips, as manager, was struck out. Since October, 1888, 
witness had been in the employ of the bank as ledger-keeper. .A man named Matton was . 
recommended to Phillips by M‘Cartney for employment. Matton was commissioned to go to 
London to take charge of the London office. Shortly before Matton left the balance books 
were discussed in witness’s presence. M‘Cartney was almost daily in and out of the office, 
and could have seen the balance-sheets if he had wanted them. It was about 6th July, 1891, 
that Matton went to England. On the 1oth of the same month a packet was sent to Matton 
containing balance-sheets. Witness heard about December of last year that M‘Cartney’s 
signature to the balance-sheet was a forgery. M‘Cartney complained of it. Witness could 
not say that M‘Cartney’s name on the balance-sheet was the means of increasing the deposits 
with the bank. George Parkinson Cook, an agent, stated that in June, 1891, he was in the 
employ of Phillips’s bank, and had been there for three years. Witness was accountant in 
the bank in 1891, and had a room to himself. He knew M‘Cartney. He was in Phillips’s 
employ during June and July, 1891. Witness had heard of Matton, but did not know him. 
The balance-sheet of May, 1891, was a correct abstract from the books. 
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IS SILVER HOPELESS? A PLAN FOR INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 
[By W. R. Lawson.] 


WYZLAINLY put, that is the question which has to be 

2 answered by the International Monetary Conference now 
sitting at Brussels. Whether it will be definitely and 
finally answered is doubtful. The delegates are not, 
in any sense, plenipotentiaries. They have power only 
to discuss ; and if their discussions should lead to any kind of agree- 
ment, they can only agree ad referendum. They may recommend 
certain things to their respective Governments, who may or may not 
take regular diplomatic action on them. But we are a long wa 
from that stage yet, and the prospect of its being reached is doubtful. 
The conference has not met under very hopeful auspices. It has not 
received much sympathy or encouragement from those who claim to 
be best acquainted with the arduous task imposed onit. Authorities 
on currency are sharply divided about its prospects, as they are on 
every other phase of the monetary problem. The gold-standard men 
jeer at it as a foredoomed failure—a Quixotic attempt @ /a Mrs. 
Partington to sweep back the Atlantic with a silver broom. The 
silver men, putting the best face on it they can, and feeling that it is 
almost a last resort for them, believe that “something will come out 
of it,” but their hopes are too vague for definition. 

The Americans, who initiated the Congress, are naturally the 
strongest believers in it, but even they preserve a free hand. The 
terms of the invitation issued by the United States Government are 
significantly open. The object of the Conference is stated to be 
‘to consider by what means, if any, the use of silver can be 
increased in the currency system of the nations.” The accepting 
Governments are bound down beforehand to no particular line of 
action. They are committed to nothing in advance, not even to 
discuss anything they do not like. There is, virtually, no programme 
to be submitted to them: it is to be made up as they go along, and 
delegates may decline even to entertain what they consider to be 
impracticable subjects. They may, for example, refuse to have 
anything to say to the restoration of a fixed legal ratio between gold 
and silver. They may dismiss free coinage of silver as a thing 
historically dead. They may even question the possibility of inter- 
national action of any kind for the rehabilitation of silver. Very 
wide latitude must be allowed to conservative objections, and, in the 
end, not much margin may remain for co-operation. 

The issue may fine itself down to some temporary compromise 
for saving silver from complete collapse. The status of silver as a 
twin standard of value may have been too greatly shaken—not by 
monometallist arguments, but by the much stronger logic of events— 
to be fully restored in our time; but it need not, for that reason, be 
wholly discarded. In fact, it cannot be discarded if we would. The 
most vehement opponent of silver as a standard of value cannot 
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dispense with it as money. The more indeed that he elevates gold 
above silver the less available he renders gold for the every-day 
business of life, and the greater will be the practical need for the 
scientifically despised silver currency. This is but one of many 
anomalies of the silver question. The more that the white metal is 
discredited in theory, as compared with gold, the greater will be the 
difficulty of getting on without it in real life. The United States 
Government was therefore wise in framing its invitation as it has 
done. It leaves a loophole for silver in the too probable event 
of its claim to be restored to equal rank with gold being set aside. 
The use of silver might “ still be increased in the currency systems 
of the nations,” though the gold standard were to maintain its sway, 
and even to be extended to nations not now employing it. The 
question is, how to secure such extended use of silver, unhampered 
by legal ratios, free coinage and other conditions, as to which 
international agreement is obviously unattainable. 

Were it to concentrate its efforts on such a modified and restricted 
programme the Conference might “do something for silver.” The 
American delegates may be able to turn its thoughts in that 
direction. They may have suggestions to make to it of a more 
practicable sort than those on which our own bimetallists harp so 
tiresomely. American experience of silver currency, it should be 
remembered, is different in many respects from that of any other 
country. They brought to the subject fresher minds, and applied 
to it a freer and more vigorous intelligence. Their hands were less 
tied than ours by pre-existing interests, and their heads were less 
muddled by scientific controversy. As the event has proved, they 
committed grave economic errors, both in 1878 and 1890; but they 
have learned a good deal from them. Nor have their currency 
experiments been unmitigated failures. The general design may 
have been wrong, but many of the details with which it was worked 
out are ingenious and effective. If the silver legislation of 1878 and 
1890 were to be reversed, much of the currency system which has 
grown out of it would be worth preserving. Its silver certificates 
have established themselves in spite of much hostile criticism of the 
so-called conservative sort as a popular and convenient form of 
currency. The efforts of the Treasury to put these certificates into 
circulation suggested various measures, which have greatly facilitated 
domestic trade and banking. 

Quite apart from silver itself, the silver laws have conferred great 
indirect benefits on the United States in the development they have 
given to its currency system, and the popular interest they have 
excited in it. They have outlived a good many evil prophecies 
which were launched at them in their early days, and they have ina 
marvellous way escaped perils which beforehand seemed inevitable. 
At the outset it looked a foolhardy enterprise to undertake to main- 
tain the convertibility of silver and gold in the teeth of a 30 per cent. 
difference in their market values, but for fourteen years the apparent 
impossibility has been achieved. There is no saying how long the 
United States Treasury might continue to maintain this convertibility. 
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If it chooses to defy economic principles, it may sit on the safety- 
valve for years to come. The chief question is one of financial 
ability. In order to hold the sixty-six cent silver dollar on a par 
with the hundred cent gold dollar, all that the United States has to 
do is to keep plenty of gold on hand. As the gold leaves the 
country more must be bought to replace it. Money will do anything 
while it lasts, and the United States is rich enough to afford almost 
any folly, either in politics or currency. 

The American delegates-at Brussels may not, however, be pre- 
pared to admit that their silver legislation has been a folly. They 
may claim that, though unsuccessful in rehabilitating silver by their 
individual action, they have nevertheless cleared up its position. 
They may say they have proved that with all its drawbacks it is still 
capable of a large and growing use as money, which unquestionably 
it is. Should the European delegates dissent from this, the Americans 
may rejoin with good effect: ‘ If you will do nothing for silver, how are 
you going to do without it? You need small money as well as we 
do, and silver is the most efficient metal for that purpose. You can- 
not dispense with it any more than we can, and if it must be retained 
as currency, why not try to put it on the most stable footing the 
circumstances admit of ?” 

Stated in this restricted and reasonable form, the American case 
has something in it. Stripped of would-be scientific subtleties and 
controversial jargon, disencumbered of abstruse theories of legal 
ratio, the silver question resolves itself here into the possibility of 
retaining the services of silver as a circulating medium on any terms, 
and of averting the calamity which its demonetisation would inflict 
on silver-currency countries forming more than one-half the popula- 
tion of the globe. A calamity of the most deplorable kind the 
complete demonetisation of silver would certainly be. All are 
agreed on that, however widely they may differ as to the means of 
preverition. One need not be a bimetallist to realise it, and few 
gold-standard men go so far as to question it, scornfully as they may 
pooh-pooh every remedy proposed. Englishmen have too long 
enjoyed a stable currency of their own to be able to appreciate, or 
even to conceive, what the absence of it really means. Outside of 
Lancashire the caprices and vicissitudes of foreign exchange have no 
terror in this country ; but even British phlegm might be stirred by 
the widespread commercial and financial disorganisation certain to 
result from what in certain quarters is cynically termed -“ leaving 
silver to find its natural level.” Examples of it are not difficult to 
supply, as witness the following, which are only the most obvious :— 

First. If silver were demonetised, India would be placed in the 
cruel dilemma of having either to face a further incalculable deprecia- 
tion of its existing currency, or of adopting a gold standard at the 
risk of causing perhaps even greater loss in other directions. While 
a silver standard is maintained, imports, foreign investments and 
fixed salaries will continue to dwindle. If it were to be suddenly 
given up in favour of gold, native investments, debts due in silver 
and exports to silver-currency countries would be subjected to as 
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great a derangement as the import trade has already suffered. An 
unqualified gold standard would make it as ruinous to convert rupees 
into sterling as it has hitherto been to convert sterling into rupees. 

Second. British trade with India, already distracted by violent 
fluctuations of exchange, would for a time be paralyzed. British 
investments in India, already sadly depreciated by the fall in the 
rupee, would have to “find their natural level” along with silver. 
The home charges of the Indian Government, which have swelled 
from year to year as the rupee and the pound sterling parted com- 
pany, would break away altogether from financial control. There 
would cease to be a national basis of exchange between the two 
countries, and the currency system of India would have to be 
revolutionised at serious risk to all interests concerned. 

Third. A monetary crisis in the United States would be almost 
unavoidable. Events there are manifestly drifting toward a dead- 
lock which will demand the most courageous treatment. Without 
international help of some sort the silver policy of the past few years 
cannot be continued except at terrible cost to the country. Failing 
some practical result from the Monetary Conference, one of two 
things must soon happen in the United States—either silver coinage 
must be suspended, or it must be made free. The Americans will no 
longer be able to stop half-way; either they will have to turn back 
or go right through with it. Whatever they do must entail serious 
financial disturbance. If they suspend silver coinage, the immediate 
effects will be restricted currency, dear money and a general fall in 
prices. On the other hand, if they plunge into free coinage, they 
will soon find themselves back in the bad old days of gold premiums 
and gold corners. 

Fourth. In the same boat with the United States would be found 
Mexico, Peru, Chili and other silver-producing countries, who suffer 
from the present disorder, not merely in their currency, but in their 
silver-mining industries. They are doubly affected by it as silver 
producers and silver users. Demonetisation of silver would entail on 
them two distinct evils—depreciated currency and a positive loss of 
national wealth. In order to avert such a danger, they would doubt- 
less be willing to submit to severe restrictive measures. 

Fifth. Paper currency States, like Portugal, Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, have also a stake in the silver crisis. If they 
are ever to be brought back to a metallic basis, it will have to be 
silver. To talk to them of a gold currency would be mockery, and 
if gold becomes the universal standard of international exchange, 
they will have to be left out in a sort of monetary barbarism. 

Sixth. Even rich countries able to adopt a gold standard would 
find its advantages qualified by important drawbacks. In their 
dealings with each other it would be very convenient to have a 
common measure of value; but the greater this convenience, the 
worse would be the inconvenience felt in their dealings with countries 
using other than a gold standard. If India could be placed on a 
gold basis, her transactions with Lancashire would be vastly 
simplified, and the India Council drawings might be reduced to a 
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mechanical operation ; but the whole of India’s commercial relations 
with her Eastern neighbours, China in particular, they being still on 
a silver basis, would be thrown into dire confusion. If the entire 
commercial world were divided between gold and silver currencies, 
a great gulf would be fixed between the two divisions. They would 
become more and more separated from each other by the daily 
variations of the two metals, and the difficulty of exchanging them 
without loss. Gold countries would be drawn toward each other, 
and silver countries toward each other. While silver was underrated 
in comparison with gold, production would be cheaper in silver 
standard countries than in countries with a gold standard. Producers 
on a silver basis could always undersell in silver currency markets 
producers on a gold basis. And the greater the appreciation of gold, 
the more gold standard producers would find themselves handicapped 
in their trade with silver countries. 

Seventh. Demonetisation of silver and its necessary counterpart, 
the appreciation of gold, would not only hurt silver, but all other 
exchangeable commodities. Wherever the relations of the two 
precious metals have been violently disturbed, all commodity values 
have felt the shock. And naturally so. If gold be scarce, it has 
greater purchasing power than when it isabundant. But the increased 
value it acquires in exchange can be acquired only at the expense of 
other commodities. They lose in exchange value precisely what it 
gains. It is, therefore, no absolute advantage to a gold currency 
country that gold should appreciate. Its stock of gold may be 
worth so much more, but all its other assets are worth so much less. 
It may gain 10 per cent. on forty or fifty million sovereigns, and 
lose 10 per cent. on seven or eight thousand millions sterling of 
other property. The only real advantage a gold standard country 
can derive from the appreciation of gold is that of being able to buy 
cheaper in countries using inferior standards, whether silver or paper. 
To that, however, there is an important set-off in the fact of the gold 
standard country having to sell its own produce at lower prices in 
gold. If it exports more than it imports, the loss on the first will 
outweigh the saving on the second. 

Eighth. The relations of debtor and creditor would be almost 
universally upset. In gold standard countries all debts would be 
increased in proportion as commodity values fell in comparison with 
gold, and in silver standard countries they would be reduced in 
proportion as commodity values rose in comparison with silver. In 
the long-run it is commodities with which debts are liquidated. The 
actual payment may be made with gold or silver, or their legal 
equivalents ; but whatever the medium, it has first to be acquired by 
the debtor. Whether he earns it or has it given him, it has to come 
into existence as a commodity, or the exchangeable produce of 
industry. With this commodity the gold or silver is acquired, and 
if it does not exchange for the same amount of gold or silver when 
the debt is liquidated as it would have done when the debt was 
contracted, either the debtor or the creditor is wronged. If less gold 
can be got for it, gold debts will be so much more difficult to pay ; 
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and if more silver can be got for it, silver debts will be so much 
easier to pay. 

Ninth. A new danger would be added to the many which already 
beset national finance. States of inferior credit have, as it is, a 
hard struggle to maintain even a semblance of solvency. A new 
silver crisis might be the last straw to break the back of many of 
them. A fresh crop of national defaults would follow at no great 
distance, and that in its turn might precipitate a scare among foreign 
bondholders. Defaulted stocks would tumble after the well- 
remembered fashion of Argentines and Portuguese, and the credit 
of all second-rate stocks, even if they continued solvent, would suffer 
only a shade less than the insolvent ones. 

Tenth. Stock Exchange values generally would feel the shock. 
Many of the most active securities are closely dependent on silver. 
Either their income is earned in silver currency, and has to be con- 
verted into sterling, or they are otherwise exposed to the risks of 
silver fluctuations. The silver question has indeed wider ramifica- 
tions in London than anywhere else. It is at this moment a subject 
of paramount interest in the City, and in any attempt to forecast the 
course of the market, it is the most difficult element of all to reckon 
with. To know what may happen to silver within the next few months 
would be the most valuable secret for a speculator to get hold of. 
If he could be sure that it was to be demonetised, he would be safe 
“to sell the whole list,” as they say in Wall Street. 

These are a few of the consequences which will almost certainly 
follow the failure of the International Conference to arrest the fall in 
silver. Not one of them is fanciful or far-fetched. Whoever is 
practically familiar with the various movements referred to will admit 
that the probable effect on them is fairly described without theorising 
or exaggeration. In each of these ten cases a further derangement 
of silver currency would cause severe and immediate loss both to 
public and to private interests. Many more illustrations might be 
given of the same evil influence in other spheres of commerce and 
finance, but it is unnecessary to insist further on facts which are 
hardly questioned. Even the advocates of laissez faire do not dispute 
the suffering and the hardship involved in allowing silver to drift as 
it is doing. They simply shrug their shoulders, and in a tone of calm 
superiority assure the sufferers that the natural law of self-adjustment 
is much better than any artificial remedy that can be applied. 

Self-adjustment is the sovereign recipe of the monometallist for 
all currency troubles. In the first stages of silver depreciation that 
was a very much more plausible doctrine than it seems now. The 
economists who first preached it had very little suspicion of the real 
force of the currency revolution which was then beginning. They 
never thought that the fall in silver would go half so far as it has 
done, or they would not have spoken of it so lightly. Even yet they 
will not recognise the full gravity of the crisis, and their utmost 
ingenuity is spent on minimising it. With silver at 39@. per ounce, 
and its market ratio to gold about 50 per cent. under the legal ratio, 
they have still nothing to recommend but self-adjustment. Their 
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arm-chair philosophy is, however, in danger of over-reaching itself. 
The only self-adjustment of silver which seems now possible is 
demonetisation, or degradation to fractional currency, which is 
virtually the same thing. That prospect does not commend itself to 
the Governments chiefly interested in silver. One of them, Austro- 
Hungary, has already taken measures to reorganise its currency 
on a gold basis. A strong agitation with the same object is now 
being carried on in India, and the failure of the International - 
Monetary Conference would furnish it with an almost irresistible 
argument. It would also greatly stimulate and encourage the anti- 
silver party in the United States. 

Both India and the United States are waiting in anxious suspense 
for the issue of the Monetary Conference, knowing that it may demand 
from them action of the most momentous character. With them, 
the time has past for half measures. Either silver is to be restored 
to an efficient place in the currency of the world, or they must follow 
the example of other countries and relinquish it as a standard of 
value. They will not and cannot trifle much longer with a danger 
which is a continual nightmare to their commerce, as well as to their 
public finance. It may seem to them wiser to free themselves from 
it by a supreme effort, full of risk and difficulty as that would 
unquestionably be, than to endure it patiently until their strength 
has been sapped by it. It is hard prophesying what the Americans 
may do in any given circumstances, but as to India, the outlook is 
becoming tolerably clear. Both in its political and commercial circles 
there is a general agreement that failing international action to restore 
silver, the Mint must be closed to coinage on private account. What 
else might have to be done afterwards is still in the clouds, but at. 
least one feasible scheme has been put forward for combining a gold 
standard with the existing silver currency. Its author, Mr. Lindsay, 
has himself described it in the columns of the Bankers’ Magazine, 
and it has been warmly endorsed by some of the principal currency 
experts. It appears to have also found favour in India, and the 
advocates of a gold standard, qualified to suit local conditions, are 
rapidly acquiring influence in the East. : 

The Indian Government has of course to maintain a dignified 
official reserve, but significant indications have been given of what is 
passing in its mind. One of the most recent of these is very remarkable, 
in so far as it almost amounts to a declaration in favour of a gold 
standard. Some time ago, the tea planters of Darjeeling presented a 
memorial on the currency question, objecting “in the interests of the 
Indian tea industry to any change in the Indian standard of value, 
whereby the rupee would be given a fixed value in relation to gold, 
while at the same time the silver standard of China might continue 
to depreciate relatively to gold and to the Indian rupee under the 
new condition of things.” In replying to this memorial, Mr. Finlay, 
the Financial Secretary, delivered a very terse and cogent argument 
against the popular idea that India is benefited by a low exchange. 
He submitted, not as a personal opinion merely, but as the opinion 
of the Indian Government, that “the country, as a whole, in the 
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exchange of commodities, which constitutes international trade, 
neither gains nor loses by the fall in the value of silver.” After 
showing how any temporary gain which exporters may secure 
through a fall of exchange is only got at the expense of some other 
class of the community, he concludes with this significant statement: 
“It appears therefore to the Government that if India possessed the 
same standard of value as England, always assuming that that 
standard of value was in itself good, the trade between the two 
countries would be stimulated instead of being checked, and every 
industry in both the countries contributing to that trade would be 
benefited instead of injured.” 

That is sound enough political economy, and if Lord Herschell’s 
Committee were to endorse it, a gold standard for India would be the 
logical result. But it is not a change to be adopted with a light heart. 
The bare contemplation of -it calls up formidable difficulties, which 
it would be foolish to attempt either to disguise or to minimise. 
Great moral courage will be required by any Government embarking 
on so revolutionary an enterprise. On the other hand, moral 
cowardice alone could sit still and let things drift, as they are doing 
now. The policy of drift, so popular with the arm-chair philosophers 
in England, has few, if any, supporters in India. At one time it 
was favoured by the Indian Chambers of Commerce, but recently 
they have all turned against it. All are now ranged on the side of 
an active rather than a passive policy. They are resolved on having 
an effective standard of one kind or another: silver, of course, for 
choice, if by international co-operation it can be restored to genuine 
efficiency—but if not, then gold. Leaving the rupee to find its 
natural level is a policy of which India has had enough and will 
endure no more. She appears before the International Monetary 
Conference with her mind practically made up to help herself out 
of her currency crisis if she can get no help outside. The United 
States, though not in so urgent a dilemma, has virtually the same 
alternative before it. If silver, for which it has done so much, 
cannot be restored to more stable relations with gold, it must be 
given up in America as well as in India. 

Mr. Giffen, in the early days of his campaign against bimetallism, 
shrunk from the full consequences of his argument, which would 
have been complete demonetisation of silver. Having demonstrated 
that gold standard countries could have no dealings with the white 
metal, he put in a proviso that there was no reason why nations 
which preferred silver money should not continue to use it. He, 
in fact, suggested a sort of geographical bimetallism, under which 
the world would be divided into gold areas and silver areas. 
But silver countries have not taken kindly to that idea. India 
disclaims it, and the United States, partial as it is to silver, 
cannot think of cutting itself loose altogether from gold. The 
only practical choice that lies before us is thus a universal gold 
standard, with all the financial convulsions it would bring in its 
train, and an effective combination of the two metals. Is the latter 
alternative possible? The regulation bimetallist answers promptly 
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that it is—that nothing could be easier if we would only revive the 
Latin Union végime with its 15% to 1 ratio. But it is singular that 
the bimetallists, after working so long and so hard, should have made 
so little progress with a task they themselves consider so easy. 
They might be excused for their utter failure to make any impression 
on rhinocerine intellects like those of the editor of the /uvestors’ 
Review, who, in his latest issue, tumbles.them about like a playful 
volcano. Mr. Giffen, as the champion of sterling orthodoxy, has of 
course always been above their reach. Both their facts and their 
arguments fall short of the serene official heights where he sits 
enthroned. But the bimetallists have not only been scouted by the 
superior gods of the economic Olympia. What is more remarkable, 
they have made no headway to speak of with the public. Only in 
one English county—an important county truly, but still only one— 
have their lamentations over the palmy days of the Latin Union 
awakened much response. 

Clearly there must be some flaw in their special form of 
bimetallism, and it is not far to seek. Their obstinate adhesion to a 
legal ratio pure and unqualified has been their undoing. It seems as 
if they had never asked themselves the question what their legal ratio 
really means, or what it involves in practice. It is, of course, tanta- 
mount to fixing an arbitrary value on silver. We do not share the 
sensitive scruples of monometallists about interfering with market 
values. A great deal can be done, and is done, nowadays to regulate 
market values. Private individuals do it on a large scale, and 
progressive Governments are beginning to imitate them in a hesitating 
way. But as regards currency State regulation is no new thing. On 
the contrary, it is one of the historical principles of monetary science. ~ 
All legal ratios have been fixed by their respective States, and they 
carry with them a distinct State responsibility for their maintenance. 
So long as they could maintain themselves, in other words till 
1873, all went well. Then a great and almost fatal blunder was 
committed, which the bimetallists cannot condemn too strongly. The 
leading commercial States of the day, dazzled by the current 
= of the gold standard, deliberately sacrificed the inferior 
metal. 

Already a divergence between the legal and the market value of 
silver was setting in, but the very slightest regulation might have 
checked it. Instead, however, of attempting to readjust the ratio, 
the dominant monetary States allowed it to be destroyed. Germany 
dealt the fatal blow, and the others stood by as accomplices. Very 
probably the legal ratio which then existed would have ultimately 
broken down of itself. Resting as it did only on legal decree, 
without any power of self-adjustment, it might not have withstood 
the violent disturbing forces which have come into place since 1873. 
No ratio could perhaps have upheld itself against a three or four-fold 
increase in the supply of the white metal. It could certainly not have 
done so without some control being exercised over the supply. How 
much more difficult would it be to restore and maintain a new legal 
ratio, leaving the supply unrestricted ? Manchester bimctallism thus 
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breaks down on the threshold in claiming the restoration of a legal 
ratio without combining with it the necessary measures to keep sucha 
ratio in harmony with market value. It is one thing to say that 
silver shall be worth so much, and another thing to make it worth so 
much to actual buyers. 


The only bimetallism practicable nowadays must have a com- 
mercial rather than a legal ratio. International agreement may do 
much to establish and maintain a commercial ratio, but all the 
Legislatures and Governments in the world cannot substitute for it a 
ratio of their own. Reduced to its essential every-day elements, the 
question is one of regulation, acting on supply and demand, as men 
of business would do with a kindred object in view. When they 
wish to fix a minimum price for a commodity, in other words to 
establish a ratio between it and other commodities, they act on 
supply and demand, stimulating the one and restricting the other. 
If the Governments now taking counsel together at Brussels, with 
the help of learned and skilful delegates, are ripe for serious action, 
the equilibrium of gold and silver may be restored ; if not on the old 
basis, then on another quite as good for practical purposes. As 
Governments they can control the supply of silver, either by 
nationalising all silver mines within their respective territories, or by 
levying royalties on the produce of silver mines. It is not necessary 
that they should do this in a high-handed or arbitrary way. The 
owners of the silver mines are in such a plight that they will welcome 
State interference as an act of friendship. They would be the worst 
sufferers if silver were demonetised, and consequently they have the 
greatest interest in averting that calamity. 


One, and one only, hope seems to be left for the white metal— 
that it should be taken in hand by a combination of the various 
Governments, able to control both the supply and the demand, and 
that a scheme of international currency should be devised in which a 
a self-adjusting position may be assigned to silver. As regards local 
currency, the impending danger is not so very urgent. Each of the 
silver-using States could easily take care of the silver it already has 
in circulation, if it saw any prospect of relief from the ever-increasing 
pressure of fresh supplies. Such relief might be afforded in two 
ways: first, by regulating the new supplies of silver ; and second, by 
creating a special international currency, to stand as a buffer between 
local currency and the erratic fluctuations of foreign exchange. 
Whether those objects be achievable or not we do not venture to 
affirm as a mere individual opinion, but their practicability is at least 
worth inquiring into. The best means of achieving them seems to 
us to be the creation as suggested below of a special issue of 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIE NOTES. 


(1.) The issuing authority to be a specially constituted Inter- 
national Monetary Commission, on the analogy of the Latin Union, 
but of larger scope. 
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(2.) This Commission to have offices and bullion depéts in the 
chief commercial centre of each State represented on it. 


(3.) At each of its offices, or depéts, the International Commission 
to receive deposits of gold and silver bullion ; each deposit to consist 
of a certain proportion of gold and a certain proportion of silver, 
the object of those fixed proportions being to secure joint use of 
the two metals in all operations of the Commission. 


(4.) For each deposit the International Commission to issue a 
certificate of receipt, to be called an “ International Specie Note,” 
entitling the holder to claim on presentation the same weight of gold 
and the same weight of silver conjointly as are expressed in the 
certificate. 


(5.) In order to maintain the convertibility of those certificates 
they should give holders the option of payment in local currency at 
a fixed rate per ounce for each of the two metals. 


(6.) For any loss that might be incurred by the Commission in 
converting certificates into local currency it would have to be 
reimbursed by a special tax on the production of the depreciated 
metal. Supposing the loss were on silver, all the silver-mining States 
represented on the Commission would have, as a condition of 
membership, to undertake to levy a mining tax on silver produced 
within their territory. Silver not reachable by a mining tax might 
be subjected to an import duty in all silver-using countries. How- 
ever levied, the produce of the silver tax would be assigned to the 
International Monetary Commission, as a guarantee fund for the 
convertibility of its International Specie Notes. 


Assuming that International Specie Notes as above outlined can 
be created on a sound basis, the sphere of employment for them is 
world-wide. To mention only a few of the more obvious uses open 
to them, they would be the cheapest and safest possible means of 
international remittance. Neither gold nor silver would any longer 
need to be rushed from one end of the earth to the other to meet a 
momentary demand. Their paper substitutes would circulate in place 
of them at much less risk and expense, and would be almost every- 
where convertible at sight into gold and silver. They would do their 
work quietly and without fuss. They might come and go by millions 
sterling at a time without causing half as much alarm as the escape 
of half a million of gold from the Bank of an afternoon. Inter- 
national Specie Notes would also be a most convenient form of 
bankers’ money. Cash reserves might be kept in them; specie 
payments might be made with them both at home and abroad ; note 
issues might be secured on them. The last is a vital consideration 
for the United States, where a new and more elastic basis of paper 
currency is urgently required. The void caused by the gradual 
disappearance of National Bank notes secured on Government bonds 
has been only temporarily filled by Bland dollars and silver Treasury 
bills. A permanent substitute has yet to be found, and International 
Specie Notes have every qualification for the duty. 
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How the financial world would take to International Specie 
Notes is an open question, and what amount of risk there would be 
in maintaining their convertibility into local currency—sterling or 
otherwise—is another. The two hang together in fact, for the only 
serious obstacle to the notes would be doubt as to their convertibility. 
Allay that doubt, and the many advantages they offer would come 
forcibly into view. It is within the power of the States interested in 
silver to make at least an experiment on these lines. It gives them 
a large chance of success at a comparatively small cost, and with very 
moderate risk. In place of the indefinite loss they might have to 
face in attempting to establish a new legal ratio, they hazard only a 
loss which might not happen at all, and which, if it did happen, 
could be limited and controlled. Restoring a legal ratio would 
involve maintaining the whole silver market of the world at a certain 
level. Utilising silver, as here suggested, involves only maintaining 
a limited quantity of silver at a fixed value and for a terminable 
period. The quantity tendered to the International Commission 
would be restricted in various ways—first, by requiring a fixed 
proportion of gold to be deposited along with silver; second, by 
releasing it only in conjunction with gold; third, by the action and 
reaction of the two values on each other. The tendency of the one 
metal, whether upward or downward, would be checked by an 
opposite tendency in the other. If gold were appreciating, as 
compared with silver, the gain on the gold portion of an International 
Specie Note would be a set-off to the loss on the silver portion, and 
vice versd. The forces at work between them would always be 
tending toward equilibrium. As a basis of currency, the joint gold 
and silver note would be self-adjusting within reasonable limits. It 
might not be able to resist the pressure of a new deluge of silver, but 
given such a reduction in the supply of new silver as to render 
existing stocks manageable, it would at least steady the market, and 
might possibly recover for it much of its lost strength. 

: W. R. L. 
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CHARGE AGAINST A BANK MANAGER.—Alfred Orrett, manager for some years of 
Parr’s Bank at Knutsford, was charged at Knutsford, November 14th, with having stolen 
4300 in bank notes on March 18th, 1891. Mr. M’Gregor, an ipspector for Parr’s Banking 
Company, appeared to prosecute, and said the notes were entered by the prisoner in a 
customer’s pass-book, but there was no entry of the same in the ledger or in the books 
usually kept for entering notes. The matter was discovered in consequence of a pass-book 
coming to be written up. The prisoner was remanded. 


THE GUENZBURG FAILURE (St. Petersburg, November 7th).—At a meeting of creditors 
of the banking firm of Guenzburg, which failed in March last, with liabilities amounting to 
over 14,000,000 roubles, the liquidators were to-day authorised to realise the available 
assets in such manner as they should deem best, and were also empowered to expend a sum 
of money not exceeding 2,3C0,000 roubles for the working of gold mines belonging to the 
bankrupt firm, and for other purposes. The liquidators expect to be able to pay the 
creditors an instalment of 25 per cent. during the present month.—Reufer. 
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THE LOW PRICE OF WHEAT AND ITS FINANCIAL MEANING. 


259 VERAGE English farmers complain that they cannot 
work profitably with wheat under 4os. a qr. The 
present price is about 28s.; this has been, moreover, a 
season of poor yield, and another sharp pinch is felt by 
the great agricultural interest athome. Men who have 
“hung on” for years are likely to be forced into absolute beggary, 
or into that modified kind of beggary which compels them to go to 
their landlords and say, “Turn us out, if you like—you will only get 
worse farmers in our place—but we cannot pay our rents.” Land- 
lords, who are able to do so, will forego rent or reduce it; those who 
cannot will drop into bankruptcy themselves. This process has been 
going on for years, and it must go on for another year, the price of 
wheat—the index of farming adversity—being so low. 

A morning paper has taken up the question as one between 
English and American farmers simply. The following figures are 
submitted as shewing how large has been the proportion of foreign 
wheat received year by year from the United States :— 



































Imports of Wheat Imports of Wheat 
_ and. _ and Flour 
Wheat: Price per Gn million cwts.) Wheat: Price per CoD 
Year. qr. (Gazette avg.) a Year. qr. (Gazette avg.) > 
From | other From | other 
| US. countries. US. countries. 
1876 | £2 6 2 20 30 1885 £1 12 10 36 4I 
1877 | 216 9 23 39 1886 III o 36 26 
1878 | $6 & 32 26 1887 112 6 45 29 
1879 2 310 43 27 1888 I II Io 27 47 
1880 244 43 23 1889 199 20 47 
1881 Ss = 43 26 1890 IInd. 29 47 
1882 25 1 43 34 Nov. 1891 116 0 38 45 
1883 | a 1°9 37 43 || Nov. 1892 1 8 o "43 *28 
1884 | 115 8 33 29 | 





* Ten months of 1892, 


“If it were not for the immense imports again sent us this year 
from North America, in face of the very low prices quoted in English 
markets, it would have been almost impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that when the Gazette average price of wheat fell to 32s. 6d., America 
would be compelled to cease pouring floods of wheat and flour into 
England, and to own itself beaten. That seemed to be so after 1887. 
But this year we have already received another great flood of 
American wheat, and more is coming. Last year the price of wheat 
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rose in November above 36s. a qr., and the general belief was that as 
Russia had nothing to spare—indeed, the export of wheat from 
Russia was interdicted—the inability of other countries to supply us 
at anything under 36s. a qr. would be demonstrated. For a time 
American holders of wheat refrained from exporting to the English 
market, but subsequently made up for their abstention by a vast flood 
of supplies. This, however, is somewhat of an accident, and there 
have been accidents during the past few years to increase the amounts 
received from countries other than America. For example, India 
had a depreciated rupee, and was naturally disposed to sell for unde- 
preciated sterling money until the rupee price rose to the same level. 
The same with Russia, which had a depreciated rouble. These, 
however, are accidents which do not occur every year or every decade. 
Neither India nor Russia is able to undersell America in a normal 
state of things, and it is chiefly American competition which has to 
be faced by English farmers.” 


Messrs. Pell’s and Read’s evidence, published in the Blue Book 
of 1881 (Royal Commission on Agriculture), will shew that the 
American Western farmer has not had everything his own way. 
First, it appears that the spring sowing has to be done in a hurry, 
and almost before the ice is out of the ground; they have high 
winds in the plains, blighting and blasting droughts, locusts destroy 
the crops here and there, and the cost of transmission over thousands 
of miles is great. In short, while English farming is said to bea 
bet with the weather, the speculative element comes into American 
calculations, and only on an average will crops be good. The 
American farmer also had, and still has, to pay heavy interest on 
money borrowed by means of mortgage.* Even putting his advan- 
tages in the way of cheap land and more intense sunshine against 
the cost of handling and carriage to European markets, the American 
farmer still has to contend with rent in the shape of mortgage 
interest and scarcity of labour, and is also fettered by the high 
buying prices caused by the “ protection” of every article which 
he uses for machinery or clothing. If he can farm profitably it 
might be thought that the English farmer also had a chance of 
profit, being on the spot and able to buy labour and necessaries 
more cheaply. Appearances are that neither gets profit when wheat 
is long under, say, 35s. a qr. in English markets, for other farm 
products necessarily follow the price of wheat, and, if wheat is over 
produced, alternative crops are at once resorted to, with the effect of 





* See American Mortgage Business, Bankers’ Magazine, September, 1891, p. 411 
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over-production all round. The following extracts give the gist of 
the evidence supplied in the year 1880 :— 


No. 21,679. You said that the climate of Western America affords great advantages ; 
what are the other advantages ? 

I should think the opportunities which are readily given to the farmer by the railroad 
companies for breaking up fresh land and getting their ground so cheaply. The whole 
object of the railroad companies in the Western States is to accommodate the farmer. That 
does not appear to be the object of the railway companies in Great Britain. Incidentally 
we landowners and farmers derive great advantages, but very little is done to meet directly 
our necessities by the railway companies. _ The object of the companies in England is, of 
course, to accommodate traffic between large towns ; that is what they think first of; but 
in America the first object is to develop the land, and, therefore, directly the line is built, 
an elevator will be put up and a water tank, and, very likely, a saloon; and at that elevator 
will be some representative of the grain merchant who announces ‘‘ Cash for wheat.”’ 

No. 21,688. Do you consider that there are impediments to agriculture in America ? 

There are. I think they have got their difficulties as we have. 

No. 21,689. Could you describe what you consider to be the chief impediment ? 

First of all, they may have a very late spring. That causes them to hurry the work, 
and they are very much hurried in getting the grain in. They will sow the grain before the 
frost is entirely out of the ground, and, in fact, some farmers consider it advantageous to do 
so; they think that the ice underneath is of great service to the grain in supplying moisture. 
They are troubled also with dry weather and high winds. 

No. 21,690. Would you apply this to the whole of the United States ? 

No; I am speaking now again of Minnesota, the great wheat-growing district, and, I 
daresay, that these difficulties in the way of farming will be found in Dakota and Missouri. 
In the States where they grow the spring wheat they are troubled with occasional droughts, 
in conjunction with high winds, which ‘‘ blow the seed to the devil,’’ as the Americans say. 
But if they have a favourable time the grain comes up, and their next cause for fear would 
be want of rain. They have occasionally very severe droughts that absolutely destroy the 
crop, blight it and blast it. How often these droughts come, and at what periods they 
return, we did not ascertain. We only know from the farmers’ remarks that they dreaded 
them. That is, with respect to spring wheat. It would not affect the autumn wheat so 
much. Ina very large part of America the crops are subject to the invasion of the Rocky 
Mountain locusts. I think myself, too little attention has been bestowed upon the mischief 
done by this creature. 

No, 21,697. Part of reply to president’s question. 

Maize is being sown over a greater area in the middle States of America, and rather 
displacing wheat, or at all events that the new land taken into cultivation is now devoted to 
maize, where, eight or nine years ago, it would have been possibly devoted to wheat. 

No. 23,725. Is your evidence leading to this conclusion that we shall have to grow beef 
at 6d. per lb., and unless we can do so we cannot compete with America ? 

I think we shall have to come to that in a few years. You cannot increase the produce 
of meat in the same way as wheat ; but when you remember the fact we mentioned, of one 
breeder alone sending out 400 young bulls into those Western States, the amount of beef 
that these 400 bulls would produce in four or five years would be extraordinary, because, 
though they might not increase the number of cattle, yet if the cattle are going to weigh 
half as much again as they do now, in consequence of the shorthorn blood being put over 
the native breeds, I think that the competition will be very severe. 

No. 21,744. Part of reply to president. 

We arrived at the rent through the purchase money. We asked, ‘* What do you borrow: 
the money at”? ? and they said, ** We get it at 12 per cent”’; and thus we got at the rent. 

No. 21,745. What do you make it per quarter ? 

The items would be these: the cost of growing 480 lbs. in the west, including delivery 
from the farmer’s waggon for a distance of six miles, would be £1. 8s. ; freight to Chicago, 
6s. 8d.; thence to New York, 5s. 2¢.; New York to Liverpool, 4s. 93d. ; handling in 
America, Is 1d.; Liverpool charges, 2s. 1d. ; and that brings the total cost of a quarter of 
wheat to £2. 7s. 9}d.; 480 lbs. against 500 lbs. English weight, and in order to bring it up 
to English weight you add 2s, more per quarter. 

No. 21,756. Are you at all aware what the price of American wheat at present is in 
Liverpool ? 

I have not looked lately, but it has been dodging about a great deal. I think it went 
down last week, and has got up within the last day or two, and is 44s. or 45s. for the best 
American wheat ; that was what I think I wastold. That would be for 500 lbs. I should 
like to say, in regard to the cost of transporting it, that nobody in the world can say what 
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the charges will come to ; but what I have kept in view, and what we must keep in view, 
is this, that they have no ‘return freights in America. The cars run westward almost empty, 
and it is easy to understand what an expensive proceeding that is. Some of the ocean 
vessels go out to America with next to nothing in them from Liverpool ; therefore, if they 
had not good freights from America the traffic must result in a loss. 


Mr. Ed. Atkinson, of Boston, U.S., a well-known American 
economist, lately gave his opinion that charges had been so much 
reduced in America as to save the Western farmer 22s. a quarter. 
This would reduce the bare cost to about 28s., and the present 
Gazette average of wheat in English markets is 28s. His figures 
were given at a meeting of the British Association at Edinburgh, 
when he expressed the opinion that American farmers can deliver 
wheat in London at 28s. per quarter, and yet make a profit. Mr. 
Atkinson claimed that there has been a reduction of no less than 
22s. per quarter in the cost of moving a quarter of wheat from a Far 
West American farm to London since 1873, and he estimates the 
various items of saving as follows :— 





Reduction per qr. 

In planting and reaping . ° ° - ° ; . . 2s. 
Elevating and handling. : . . : . . ; Is. 
Milling and sacking . ‘ 2 j F ‘ = x . 35. 
Railway charges ‘ . - - a ; ° ° IIs. 
Ocean transportation ° . ° ’ . i ° 5s. 
Minimum reduction per qr. from 1873 down to 1887 . ° ° 225. 
Average price in Mark Lane, _ to 1873 inclusive ‘ ° . 545. 
Reduction as above . ° . ‘ . . 22s. 
Remainder : ° . 32s. 


Nobody believes Mr. Atkinson’s figures, however; the known 
distress of Western farmers is too conclusive and hard a fact. We 
confess to alarm, under the circumstances, not only for the effects of 
the long-drawn misery of English farmers, but also for the financial 
effect of producers’ losses in America. Bankers who have kept out 
of the circle of agricultural trouble at home must have been both 
clever and lucky ; lenders to the impoverished and distressed farmers 
of the West cannot hope to pass without scathe. The Western man 
has obtained Acts of Congress for making money plentiful in 
America, and these have not helped him. He hds at last woke up to 
find how sorely he is taxed to protect manufacturing industries, and 
has turned the elections against the Republicans. He is sore and, 
probably, desperate. 


The American farmer having risen in his might, we have to see 
what he will do. He cannot ask for direct protection; there are no 
imports—except a little from Canada—to be kept out. The only 
direct alternative is a bounty on exports. Well, we should not 
object here. The sugar bounties given by Continental Governments 
find their way into the pockets of English consumers; for, to no 
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inconsiderable extent, the saving in price enables us, as consumers, 
to buy more of sugar and other things. The cry for protection of 
English farmers would then be almost irresistible, and scientific 
economists would see, with regret, a duty clapped on foreign wheat 
to countervail the American bounty. Having got it, there would be 
difficulty in removing a duty on corn. But, before the agitation is 
raised in America, it is but too probable that bimetallism, or a silver 
standard of prices, will be tried. for the benefit of the impecunious 
Western debtors. If they cannot make wheat dear, they will try to 
make money cheap—cheap not merely in the way of low interest on 
mortgages, but also in exchange for farm products. How, with gold 
appreciated, the Western men are to repay their debts in gold, close 
observers do not attempt to guess. Some deus ex machinéd—some 
power outside the present system of exchanges—will be invoked to 
a certainty, and there will be financial trouble in America anyhow. 


Another probable effect is to raise and spread the cry for Protec- 
tion at home. The 7imes was lately pleading for a small tax on 
imports of wheat and flour—“ only a shilling, you know,” is the 
demand of public men who happen to be landlords—and our leading 
journal thought this would hurt nobody. The very mention of such 
a thing hurt its own prestige as an authority on economics, and the 
voting majority of England would assuredly condemn such a proposal 
if it ever came before the constituencies as a party question. There 
will be an agitation for a wheat and flour duty all the same; for the 
thing is tempting. ‘“ Put on but a few shillings and tax the foreigner, 
while keeping the right man in possession of the English soil, and we 
will make beer cheaper, take the tax off tea, coffee, and even spirits,” 
will be the offer to the working man. It is already heard in the City ; 
it is bellowed aloud at rural meetings, and submitted for discussion 
as high policy at dinner tables. The argument could be combated, 
for to tax the produce of sunny foreign lands in favour of the smaller 
product of ‘our fog and clay would be tantamount to taxing sunlight 
in order to protect makers of dips and rush-lights at home; but we 
need not stop to combat it now. There is no excuse for such duties - 
until the soil of England goes absolutely out of cultivation, and then 
but little. Free trade allows workers to produce and make what they 
are most fitted to work in. Much is always to be said against the 
policy of paying a cripple to run for his living, or subsidizing a poet 
to teach mathematics. 

But there is no necessity for instant action, no real ground for a 
Protectionist movement, and no call to arms for the opponents of 
such heresy. America will not go on producing at a loss. Consuming 
populations are always increasing and extending; their wants not 
VOL. LIV. 59 
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only increase, but grow more varied when food is cheap, so spurring 
men to forsake agriculture for better paid occupations. Dear wheat 
is, happily, out of the question for a century; if only because South 
America, Asia Minor and Mashonaland have never yet been pushed 
to their utmost productiveness. Excessive competition at unprofit- 
able prices, however, must be near an end. 





THE McKINLEY TARIFF SEQUENCE. 


HE views of Englishmen on American thought and action 
are as necessarily English, as are those of Americans 
on English thought and action; and the absence of 
point in both is found when the Englishman in 
America and the American in England discovers that 

his conceptions are wholly wrong. The elections on the McKinley 

Tariff are for the present a surface change in American politics, and 

therefore they do not warrant an off-hand judgment on the sequence, 

nor even the belief that they will unsettle the hold of the organiza- 

tions which absolutely control American legislation. Politics is a 

trade in the United States, behind which are the money-making aims 

of the great corporations, millionaires, minor corporations and firms ; 
and those aims are in no way narrowed by what politics may at any 
time achieve. And the electoral system of the United States, 
typified by that of New York State, protects those aims from the 
vagaries of politics, whenever those aims happen to be threatened. 

In short, if in England, where politics is not much of a trade, the 

pledges of the hustings may be betrayed, how much more probable 

in the United States, where politics is less of a trade and more of a 

fine art. So important, indeed, as a factor in what may be supposed 

to be about to happen to international trade, from the democratic 
victory on the tariff, is the political protection enfoyed by American 
capital, which political protection is demonstratively entitled to the first 
place in any and all speculations on the Anglo-American international 
future. In New York State two opposed systems of election have been 
developed: one of electing by districts of equal population numbers ; 

another by material interest representation. And for long years a 

struggle, about which little has been said, has nevertheless gone on, 

only, however, commanding partial success in a re-establishment of 
the ancient representation of material interests as provided by the 

Constitution of the United States. The provision of the Constitution 
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of the United States has only yet been reaffirmed in certain 
appointments, which, however, are of inestimable consequence, 
especially to New York City, and the reformers of New York City 
are not without the hope that before long the system of election in 
districts of equal population numbers will be changed. By the New 
York State Constitution, of 1777, the State was to return 24 senators 
from 4 geographical divisions, and 70 members from different counties, 
the representation being of material interests. In 1821 the State 
representation was enlarged to 32 senators from 8 geographical 
divisions, and 128 members from the counties, being still for the 
most part a representation of material interests. But in 1846 the 
change was made of authorizing the Board of Supervisors in each 
county to form districts of equal numbers of inhabitants, each district 
to return one member. No concurrent change was made in the 
manner by which senators were to be elected for the State legislature, 
and accordingly those senators may be taken as still owing their 
position to an electoral system from which members have been 
discharged; the electoral system of the latter being Tammany at one 
period, of a different class of politicians at another period, and of 
still another class of political wire-pullers at a third period. And 
under the representation of districts of equal population numbers, so 
grave have been the abuses that a supreme effort of the reformers 
succeeded in taking the spending power from the Boards of Aldermen 
and conferring it on Boards of Estimate and Apportionment, the 
elections for the latter boards being the same as for senators, namely, 
by the electors of great geographical divisions. That is to say, an 
election for a Board of Estimate and Apportionment is effected by 
merging the electors of each great geographical division into a single 
constituency, wherein neither local influence nor corruption should 
succeed, but wherein moral character should prevail. Thus a clear 
apprehension of the opposed systems of elections in the United States, 
and of the influence of each in any and every American line of policy, 
is as fundamental as is the knowledge of an alphabet to the study of 
a language. All, indeed, that may be said in commendation of the 
system of election for members by equal numbers of the population in 
separate districts is that it supplies a safety valve for the escape of the 
fleeting sentiment of the hour, with a collateral personal benefit to 
electioneering wire-pullers and those associated with them; while 
electioneering on the principle of material interests, once general 
throughout the United States, as the safeguard of national well-being, 
is the method of election for the Senate. And now generalizing as to 
the United States from the two modes of election which engage 
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attention in New York State, it may be said that the House of | 
Representatives at Washington may be unanimous on the question 
of the repeal of the McKinley Tariff, but that, while at the best the 
House only represents the sentiment of the fleeting hour, the Senate 
at Washington, in so far as it is representative of material interests, 
will insist on the safeguarding of those interests. Therefore, the most 
vital of all present questions in relation to the McKinley Tariff is the 
relation of the Senate to the material interests. 

Of what then typically does the Senate of the United States 
consist? Each State and Territory returns two senators to the 
Senate, and the two senators for New York State are by profession 
lawyers. There are sixty more lawyers by profession in the Senate, 
and only twenty-two senators of all other occupations. These 
eighty-four senators constituting the typical Senate of the United 
States, and for the most part returned to represent the material 
interests of the United States, are not likely, being for the most 
lawyers, to give those interests away, otherwise they would not have 
been appointed by either side. That some are democrats and that 
others are republicans, is only one way of looking at them ; another 
and conceivably a better way of looking at them is as men, put up 
in pairs for nomination and election, in such single constituencies 
as Yorkshire or Lancashire, if not of the whole population of 
Great Britain. Besides being senators they are the delegates of the 
banks which have advanced their means, from New England and 
New York particularly, over the length and breadth of the United 
States ; those advances being for the most part for the development 
of the industries under a tariff system, and that, a high tariff system. 
They further represent the great iron and steel industries east, west 
and south, the mining industries, and the spinning and weaving 
industries ; and if the composition of the House of Representatives is 
turned to, what is it to find as the occupations of the thirty-four 
representatives of the State of New York as typical of the representa- 
tives of the other States. Of the thirty-four representatives of the 
State of New York in Congress, nineteen are lawyers by profession, 
one is a banker, one isa banker and merchant, two are merchants, 
two are farmers, one is a farmer and manufacturer, one is a manu- 
facturer, one is a printer, one is a journalist, one is in the canning 
business, one is in the real estate business, and another is undescribed. 
And the House of Representatives is a house of delegates pledged to 
repeal the McKinley Tariff, but held in check by the Senate. And 
the controlling delegation is of lawyers, to whom the question of 
tariff or no tariff is of no conseqence ; and who will only talk loudly 
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should it get out that the Senate will not budge beyond the free 
admission into the United States of raw material for a further 
development of the interests concerned, and for a fresh American 
competitive competition in the markets of the world. 

When James Buchanan was President of the United States, and 
Lord Elgin was Governor-General of Canada, the popularity of free 
trade in England was intense enough to react on American opinion 
towards free trade, more strongly than at any previous time, or since. 
The lawyers who then ruled the United States, as now, thought that 
an experiment might be made of reciprocity with Canada, and after 
protracted negociation, and the surrender of exemptions by Great 
Britain, reciprocity was engaged in; but no sooner was it at work 
than discontent arose in New York State, the end of which was the 
abrogation of the treaty. The millers of New York State contended 
that Canadian wheat was milled on the Welland Canal and sent into 
New York State, against their interests, as American flour, and that 
American wheat was milled on the Welland Canal and shipped from 
Montreal as Canadian flour, to the prejudice of the sum of the 
exportation of United States produce. Moreover, it became a serious 
milling grievance throughout New York State that the water power 
of the Welland Canal gave Canada an advantage, against which it 
was vain for the American miller to compete. Further, New York 
State would not allow the craft of Canada to navigate its rivers and 
canals; and in turn Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, would not 
allow a Canadian ship to carry cargo from one Lake port to another. 
A Canadian ship might carry lumber indifferently from a Canadian 
or a Michigan port to Chicago or Milwaukee, but once at Chicago or 
Milwaukee there was Hobson’s choice of a subsequent cargo to a 
Canadian port, or a return to a Canadian port in ballast. Notwith- 
standing the protectionist advocacy of John Young and Isaac 
Buchanan in Canada, the province stood loyally by free trade, until 
at length disgusted with the selfishness of the Americans, it was as 
eager as they in the end for treaty abrogation. Has American 
opinion changed? That it has should be shown before the hope is 
indulged, beneficent as its realisation would be, that at length the 
days of the McKinley Tariff are numbered. 

That the volume of our export trade to the United States has not 
been seriously affected by the McKinley Tariff only shows that 
financial assistance is being sought by shippers, either here or in 
New York. If nothing can be got on this side on bills of lading and 
policies of insurance, something may be got on goods in bond in 
New York, but it will not be much. 


P. BARRY, 


Author of ** The International Trade between the 
United States and England, and the United 
States and Canada.” 
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in handy forms an analysis of bank balance-sheets at 
the close of the past half-year, so that it may be seen 
at a glance how any one bank stands as compared with 
any other bank. We had thought of issuing a statistical 
sheet, but the number of banks being so many, the sheet must of 
necessity be cumbersome, and could not be carried about for 
immediate reference. 

We deal in all with the figures of sixty-five banks, and these for 
convenience we classify thus :— 


Private London bankers. Private provincial bankers. 
London joint-stock banks. Provincial joint-stock banks. 


The figures are far from complete ; we can simply use the tools at 
hand. Although the issuing of periodical statements is becoming 
more and more the fashion, there are still a large number of private 
bankers who work on their old lines, and refuse to conform to the 
imperious mandate of an educated public. That they will be induced 
to do so sooner or later there can be little doubt, and that the number 
of those bankers who do not take the public into their confidence is 
yearly becoming less, is equally certain. Amongst London private 
bankers who do not conform tothe general rule may be mentioned :— 





Messrs. W. and J. Biggerstaff. Messrs. Hill and Sons. 
» Brooks and Co. »» Holt and Co. 


ee pee ey gue »» Henry S. King and Co. 
” y ° 


3» John Brown and Co. | 3, Charles Hopkinson and Sons. 

During the past twelve months several private bankers have 
published balance-sheets for the first time, and they will have no 
cause to rue doing so. They have, if their business be sound, every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. They at once place themselves on 
an equal footing with their joint-stock competitors. The public, 
knowing the position of affairs, naturally avoid-a bank that will not 
publish a statement of accounts. It is not improbable that amongst 
the several bankers who represent constituencies in the House of 
Commons, may be found some one who will attempt, with more or 
less success, to make the publication of a properly authorised 
balance-sheet compulsory. Events of the past few years have shown 
that had such a regulation or law been in force, recent failures would 
have been either obviated or minimised. 

It is a great pity that private and joint-stock banks alike do not 
adopt some recognised form of presenting their periodical statements. 
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One bank will give cash in hand and at Bank of England as one 
item ; another will make two of them; while a third will add money 
at call and short notice. Such incongruities are puzzling to the 
uninitiated, and to the statistician frequently offer an insuperable 
barrier to clear deductions. All balance-sheets should state the 
following items at least :—1. Capital; 2. Reserve fund; 3. Current 
and deposit accounts; 4. Acceptances; 5. Cashin hand; 6. Cashat 
Bank of England or at agents; 7. Cash at call or short notice; 8. 
Investments, Government; 9. Investments other than Government ; 
10. Bills discounted; 11. Loans; 12. Bank premises. 


In the following table will be found the figures of a dozen London 
private banks. We might, perhaps, have added those of Messrs. 
Woodbridge, Lacy and Co. had they not been quite so far from the 



































City. 
LONDON PRIVATE BANKS. 
Current and Cash in 
rs Capital. Reserve. anmatiened pay ee 
Acceptances.| England. 
& & Ps 
Barclay, Ransom and Co. ° . + | 800,000 | 200,000 | 7,969,948 | 1,357,208 
Child and Co. . 3 «| 500,000 | 118,698 | 2,653,757 | 441,928 
Cocks, Biddulph andCo.. . . «| 200,000* — 754,689 | 273,677 
Coutts and Co. (2) . : ‘ e «| 600,000 | 400,000 | 6,365,927 | 535,835 
Cox and Co. (6) ° . ° ° «| 400,000 _ 2,099,574 | 455,903 
Goslings and Sharpe ‘ ‘ «| 400,000 — 1,311,802 | 218,714 
Herries, Farquhar and Co. ‘t . - + | 300,000* — 1,490,542 | 367,881 
C. Hoare and Co. . a .| 402,122* — 2,712,295 239,275 
Robarts, Lubbock and Co. () . ‘ F 500,000* —_ 2,913,393 683,591 
Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co. (2) -| 400,000* _ 1,230,625 206,756 
Smith, Payne and Smiths A . ° | 705,375" _ 4,416,724 794,978 
Glyn, Mills and Co. . : . + | 1,000,000 | 500,000 |14,042,780 | 1,219,590 
BANks. Cash at Call. | Investments. ae Loans. 
& & & 
Barclay, Ransom and Co. F : . | 2,027,200 | 2,534,292 | 2,405, 104t _— 
Child and Co. . ‘i = .| 670,000 | 1,162,391 | 913,937T — 
Cocks, Biddulph and Co. ° ° . ; — 298,433 | 332,579T _ 
Coutts and Co. * = ° . | 1,012,000 | 2,257,562 | 3,560,530T _ 
Cox andCo. . . . ° -| 120,000 | 850,503 | 981,744T — 
Goslings and Sharpe i ° . -| 415,000 | 605,692 | 422,396T _ 
Herries, Farquhar and Co.t . . - | 400,C0o 368, 326 76,021 401,143 
C. Hoare and Co. . ‘ ‘ «| 339,300 | 902,655 | 1,533,186T — 
Robarts, Lubbock and Co. ° ‘ .| 600,100 | 645,465 | 1,269,918t — 
Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co. . .| 280,000 | 692,386 | 404,029T —_ 
Smith, Payne and Smiths ‘ ‘ ; —_ 1,501,073 | 1,882,764T — 
Glyn, Mills and Co. . : ° ° - | 4,036,200 | 3,647,614 | 5,212,554 — 
* Including Reserve. + Including Loans. t To 24th March, 1892. 
(a) To oth April, 1892. (8) To sth April, 1892. (c) To 31st January, 1892. (@) To 11th May, 1892. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the total proprietary funds 
amongst the twelve banks amount to £7,426,000, while their liability 
to the public on account of deposits and acceptances reaches to no 
less an amount than £47,962,000. Against this we find that cash in 
hand and at Bank of England amounts to 46,795,336, or 14°2 per 
cent., while cash at call is £9,899,800, or 20°6 per cent., and invest- 
ments figure at £15,476,392, or 32°2 per cent. Thus we have :— 
Current and Deposit Accounts, £47,962,000 | Cash in hand £6,795,336, or 14°2 per cent. 


Cash at call 9,899,800, or 20°6 


? 
Investments 15,476,392, or 32°2 ‘ 





432,171,528, or 67°07_—y, 











An important item of every bank balance-sheet is the amount ot 
money advanced to customers by way of loans or bills discounted. 
With regard to the latter there is considerable difference of opinion— 
some persons of high repute considering that bills discounted should 
be regarded as an asset which would rank in time of emergency, even 
before “investments;” while others, whose opinions are most 


valuable, maintain that “ bills discounted ” and loans should be placed 
in the same category. 


Banks. Deposit and other Accounts. _ Bills discounted and Loans. 
Messrs. Barclay and Co. . ° - 4£7;969,948 + £2,405, 104 
9, Child and Co. : ‘ - 2,653,757 913,937 
»» Cocks and Co. a * F 754,689 ° . , 332,579 
»,  Couttsand Co. = . - 6,365,927 ; = - 3,560,530 
»» CoxandCo. . ‘ ‘ + 2,099,574 a i 981,744 
»»  GoslingsandCo. . . 1,311,802 ? . - 422,396 
»  HerriesandCo. . ; : 1,490,542 . p ° 477,164 
»> Hoare (C.) and Co. ‘ + «2,712,295 ‘ 4 - 15533,187 
» RobartsandCo. . . . 2,913,303 « «+ « 1,269,918 
9» Scott and Co. - ‘ : 1,230,625 : 3 ‘ 404,029 
»» Smith, Payne and Smiths +  —45416,724 ‘ ‘ + 2,590,048 
»» Glyn and Co, 3 is + 14,042,780 . ‘ + 5,212,554 


The next table deals with the balance-sheets of eighteen of the 
most important joint-stock banks of London, or indeed, of the 
United Kingdom. The figures are enormous. «In considering the 
liability to the public on deposits there is a most important factor which 
must be borne in mind, and that is, the duplication of figures. All 
the provincial banks have London agents, and these are for the most 
part the joint-stock banks, though the private banks do a fair share 
of agency business. Naturally, in order to meet current demands, 
enormous floating balances are kept with the London agents, and 
these, in the ordinary course, appear under the head of current and 
deposit accounts, but it is quite patent that these amounts are also 
included in the balance-sheets of the provincial banks under the same 
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heading. Therefore, only a portion of the “ deposits” 






bankers represent the business they do with their customers. 
at it from another point of view, however, the figures of the London 
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of London 


Looking 




















joint-stock banks, like those of the clearing-house, form a very fair 
index of the condition of the trade of the country. 
LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANKs. 
Current Cash in hand 
Banks. Capital. Reserve. and Deposit | Acceptances.| and at Bank 
Accounts, of England. 
& £ £ & 
Capital and Counties . «| 932,500 | 722,000 | 11,286,782 98,040 | 1,422,393 
City . : + | 1,000,000 | 500,000 6,165,128 | 2,643,289 | 763,677 
Consolidated ° > -| 800,000 | 256,275 3,458,201 30,630 | 634,981 
Imperial . - . «| 675,000} 200,000] 3,548,558 | 528,029 | 552,779 
Lloyds ° ° . | 1,666,000 | 1,000,000 | 23,295,912 | 310,259 | 3,206,101 
London and County ° . | 2,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 34,866,856 | 2,989,111 | 4,346,602 
London and Midland . 761,125 575,000 8,125,873 -— 1,058,149 
London and Provincial 500,000 575,226 6,621,521 Nil 671,649 
London and South Western 600,000 | 220,000 5,508,475 425 919,561 
London and Westminster . | 2,800,000 | 1,655,620 | 26,123,759 | 351,782 | 4,411,716 
London Joint-Stock . - | 1,800,000 | 1,163,215 | 11,359,256 | 1,329,047 | 1,589,502 
Martin’s + + «| §00,000 | 60,000] 1,793,295 | 345,400 | 426,325 
National . . «| 1,500,000 | 267,666 9;714,299 | 1,343,903 | 1,505,151 
National Provincial ° - | 2,613,750 | 1,725,000 | 40,822,154 | 202,273 | 3,950,381 
Parr’s and Alliance . « | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 11,615,972 938,204 | 1,474,199 
Prescott, Dimsdale «| 407,904 | 203,100 3,729,252 118,341 5475583 
a _ ‘ : ‘ «| 1,705,000 | 850,000 | 14,338,142 | 2,044,296 | 2,416,873 
M one beter wales 41 {| #:000,000 | 380,000} 9,899,268 | 715,808 | 1,264,280 
Cash at Call Bills Bank 
Banks. = Investments, Disccassel, Loans. * 
£ & £ & 
Capital and Counties . 1,825,225 3,263,822 | 6,263,097 * 265, 382 
City . . . . 275,000 828,017 | 1,517,829 | 4,203,667 143,530 
Consolidated 556,300 305,969 | 2,878,430 = 188,500 
Imperial » ~. ~« «| 398,000 322,563 | 646,903 | 2,452,067 | 95,225 
Lloyds . ° « | 2,238,436 5,189,626 | 3,059,870 |11,549,851 — 
London and County - | 2,750,587 8,528,030 |12,709,778 | 9,363,316 | 468,807 
London and'Midland. .| 737,611 | 1,559,543 | 1,582,056 | 4,359,559 | 241,951 
London and Provincial 405,000 2,487,370 | 4,114,079 ” 85,534 
London and South Western 422,000 1,645,544 616,824 | 2,367,641 321,395 
London and Westminster . | 5,035,634 5,205,000 |15,621,021 * 547,548 
London Joint- ane ‘ . T 4,169,247 | 8,485,847 * 188,555 
Martin’s . . 429,827 | 1,172,979 | 324,528 | 775,455 | 104,400 
National . . 1,389,543 | 1,877,392 | 3,801,544 | 3,888,810 | 304,223 
National Provincial ° - | 3,985,278 | 13,450,479 _ _ — 
Parr’s and Alliance . « | 2,366,158 1,515)772 | 1,688,465 | 6,470,299 | 201,048 
Prescott, Dimsdale . -| 472,500 938,158 704,508 | 1,617,434 60,072 
wa D - + | 2,996,175 3,121,818 | 3,784,395 | 4,152,656 4755320 
Manchester cca Saliond } 1,578,899 1,770,316 | 6,411,700* iil ar 




















* Loans included with bills discounted. 


t Money at call included with bills diseounted and loans, 
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These figures show that the eighteen banks have amongst them 
in capital £22,261,000, and in addition to this a reserve fund of no 
less than 412,353,000. The liability to the public on deposit 
accounts and acceptances is £246,322,540, and against this we 
have :— 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England . £31,161,902 or 12°5 per cent. 
Cash at call ‘ 2 ‘i ; ‘ = 27,862,173 Or II°3 455 
Investments ° . ° ° ° ° 579351,645 Or 23°2 455 


4116,375,720 or 47°0 


The acceptances of the eighteen banks vary marvellously in 
amount. The London and County head the list with nearly 
% 3,000,000, while the City is close behind with, in round figures, 
£2,750,000. On the other hand, the London and South Western 
have only £400 as acceptances, and the London and Provincial 
mark theirs as nil. The difference is accounted for by the fact that 
some of the banks have extensive agency business, from which 
acceptances follow naturally. Itis a proper function of banking, due 


security being preserved. 
Bills 
: Deposits. Acceptances, Discounted 
Banks. and Loans. 


& & & 
Capital and Counties ‘ ° 11,286,782 98,040 6,263,097 
City ° ° . ° ‘ 6,165,128 2,643,289 5,721,496 
Consolidated . . . ° 3,458,201 30,630 2,878,430 
Imperial. . «© «© « 3,548,558 528,029 3,098,970 
Lloyds ° ° ° 23,295,912 310,259 14,609,721 
London and County. . ° 34,866,856 2,989,111 22,073,094 
London and Midland. 8,125,873 _— 5,941,615 
London and Provincial . ° 6,621,521 _ 4,114,079 
London and South Western . 5,508,475 425 2,984,465 
London and Westminster. ‘ 26, 123,759 351,782 15,621,021 
London Joint Stock . ° ° 11,359,256 1,329,047 8,485,847 
Martin's. . . : 157931295 345,400 1,099,983 
National . : . “ ° 9,714,229 1,343,903 7,690,354 
National Provincial . © «=~ 40,822,154 2029273 =. 23,530,675 
Parr’s . . o 11,615,972 938,204 8,158,764 
Prescott . . ° ° ° 39729,252 118,341 2,321,942 
Union . ‘ . ‘ ° 14,338,142 2,044,296 7,937,051 
Williams’ ° ° . A 9,899,268 715,808 6,411,700 


It is needless to remark that during the six months ended 30th 
June, 1892, the figures as they appeared on the monthly balance- 
sheets showed marked variations, and the following is a table of 
percentages as they have appeared month by month in this 
magazine :— 
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CasH IN HAND AND AT BANK OF ENGLAND TO DEPOSITS AND ACCEPTANCES. 





Banks. January. February. | March. | April. May. June. 





Capital and ee 2 I1'2 11°4 I1'2 11°4 10°6 12°5 
City ‘ 10°6 11°8 9°4 Io 1 10°6 86 
Consolidated . ° . ° 13°74 | ¥ II°9 146 15°2 18 2 
Imperial ‘ 2 re 9°4 F 12°6 12°7 10°6 13°5 
Lloyds . ; ° 12°3 : 13°3 13°04 | I2°1 136 
iaies and County . 10°! Z 10°2 9°6 10°4 114 
London and Midland : 12'2 : 11°2 11'2 I1°3 13/02 
London and South Western 168 . 148 13°2 15°6 16°8 
London and Westminster 16°05 15°7 16°8 15°9 17°05 
London Joint Stock . i 9°8 9°5 10°5 14°9 12° 
National Provincial ‘ ‘ 12°6 Pi 12°4 12°6 11°8 12° 
Prescott’s . - : = 11-08 : 12°3 12°97 12'°9 14.6 
Union . E : E 13°5 : 14°07 14°9 12°6 14°9 
Williams’. . ° 99 . 12°09 118 II'l I1°9 
Alliance e ‘ : ; 9°9 Z 11°4 11°9 10°3 1r-7* 























* And Parr’s. 


PERCENTAGE OF MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE TO DEPOSITS AND 
ACCEPTANCES. 





Banks. | Seimei February. | March. | April. 
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* Included with bills discounted and loans. ; + And Parr’s. 


PERCENTAGE OF INVESTMENTS TO DEPOSITS AND ACCEPTANCES. 





Banks. January, | February.| March. April. 





Capital and anne ‘ : : 28°3 
City . ° . : ‘i 10°2 
Consolidated ° ° i ‘ 8°3 
Imperial . ° : ‘ 5 y 8:2 
Lloyds ° ° j : 20°1 
lente and County ° : : i 22°6 
London and Midland . . ‘. 18°3 
London and South Western . ‘ 9° 30°8 
London and Westminster , ‘ 18°9 
London Joint Stock . ° , . 33°1 
National Provincial ° , 34°2 
Prescott’s . 2 24°7 
Union . - . r : 19°0 
Williams’ , ° fe a 17°5 
Alliance ‘ ° ‘ , | 87 


* Including Parr’s. 
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Turning now to provincial private banks, the balance-sheets 
available, some of them models of brevity, show the following :— 


PROVINCIAL PRIVATE BANKS. 






































Current and | Cash in hand, 
Banks. Capital. Notes. TR ag weet 
Acceptances. | at Agents. 
: & & £ £ 
Bassett, Son and Harris ..  . . ° 70,000* 15,735 366,368 62,990 
Foster and Co, A ‘ - - | 200,000*} 25,970 | 1,164,745 | 241,527T 
Gibson, Tuke and Co. ; " 90,000 13,350 | 527,450 92,343 
Gurney and Co.’s Associated . . + | 1,000,000 130,940 | 6,993,740 | 603,741 
Sharples, Tuke and Co. . i ‘ : 100,000 16,925 | 722,140 | 186,113T 
Sparrow, Tufnell and Co. = ‘a ‘ 140,000* 19,850 | 936,399 112,073 
Veasey, Desborough and Co. . ‘ i 60,000 10,085 | 326,185 | 112,975T 
Banks. of Investments. om Loans. x. 
, & £ £ & £ 
Bassett, Son and Harris . ‘ — 179,209 178,069; _ 31,835 
Foster and Co. P _- 415,461 78,214 | 619,676 35,836 
Gibson, Tuke and Co. : a 131,485 185,459 | 213,322Tt — 25,533 
Gurney and Co.’s Associated . 705,000 | 2,091,635 | 4,433,465 _— 290,839 
Sharples, Tuke and Co. . ‘ -- 351,182 373456 243,389 22,356 
Sparrow, Tufnell and Co. . 140,792 | 462,411 356,882t — 24,090 
Veasey, Desborough and Co. . — 116,053 I _—— _ 9,380 
* Including reserve. t Including money at call. $ Including loans. 


By the foregoing table it will be seen that the capital and reserve 
of the seven banks amount to £1,892,855, while the liability of the 
public on deposits, etc., is £11,037,027. 

The cash in hand and at agents 


and at short notice. is . .  £2,389,039 or 21°6 per cent. of deposits. 
The investments figure at 7 3,801,410 or 34°4 a - 
£6,190,449 or 56°0 ” ” 





Now, following on the same lines as before, is given, side by side, 
the deposits and the advances, z.e., bills discounted and loans; and 
again attention may be called to the proportions existing between 
them :— 





Current and Deposit Bills ge and 


Accounts. 

Messrs. Bassett, Son and Harris . - £366,368 . - £178,069 
»» Foster and Co. . : - 1,164,745 . . 697,890 
9,5 Gibson, Tuke and Co.. je - 527,450 . - 213,322 
», Gurney and Co.’s Associated - 6,993,740 . . + 494330465 
»» Sharples, Tuke and Co. = . gaatap . 280,8 
»» Sparrow, Tufnell and Co. . . 936,309 . : 356, 882 
x» | Veasey, Desborough and Co. - 326,185 . - 157,862 


In the following table we, of course, are at a disadvantage, since 
there are many most important provincial joint-stock banks that only 
issue their balance-sheets in December. If we were to include these 
the figures would be misleading, as it is well known that to get a fair 
comparison June figures must be considered with June figures, and 
December with December. We give, in tabular form, the figures of 
twenty-eight joint stock banks in the provinces :— 
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It will be interesting to notice that these twenty-eight banks have 
between them the enormous total of £11,616,847 in capital and 
reserves, distributed thus :— 


Capital . = ‘ n ‘ + £71304,267 
Reserves ‘ - 44,312,580 


And that the liability to the public on account of deposits, etc., 
aggregates no less than 462,272,817. The funds against this are :— 


Cash in hand, at agents and at call. - £11,793,002 or 18°9 per cent. 
Investments . e ° ‘ ° ° 14,446,479 or 23°2 a 


426,239,481 or 42°l yy 


If bills be considered as a readily available asset to be added to 
cash and investments, the ultimate inference as to position in time of 
emergency would be greatly changed. Further, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the bills which a bank has discounted might be of far 
more service than its investments, as they, or a portion of them, 
would be more readily realizable. Indeed, good bills “turn them- 
selves into money,” and banks should always hold a due proportion 
of such bills. Bad or doubtful bills have, too often, to be renewed. 
Yet the discounting of bills is no more nor less than the loaning of 
money in another form. Im one case the banker holds as security 
bonds or deeds, or guarantees or shares, except in those cases when 
he advances without security; in the other, he holds the promises 
to pay or acceptances. The securities may be difficult of realization, 
or practically unrealizable; the bills may be returned unpaid. 
Looking at it in this light we may class loans and bills as ‘‘ advances 
generally,” thus: 





Bank, Deposits. eee prey (Bills 

Bank of Liverpool . ° . £8,762,620 . : - $7,898,663 
Bank of Whitehaven ° - 479,550 . ° + 451,271 
Birmingham and District Co. 3,865,000 . ‘“ + 3,219,000 
Bolitho, Williams and Co. . 4,379,416 : 2,594,715 
Bradford District . + 1,131,002 P 984,782 
Bradford Old Bank + 2,607,645 ° + 2,600,378 
Burton, Uttoxeter, etc. . + 1,400,993 . ° . 767,774 
Carlisle and Cumberland E 771,400 . ‘ ‘ 639,851 
Carlisle City and District - 669,655 . . - 678,225 
County of Gloucester . + 2,212,604 . ° + 1,465,264 
Craven . 2 « 2079,205 . 3 ° 1,901,771 
Crompton and Evans 7 + 2,851,000 . ° + 1,987,000 
Cumberland Union . - 1,918,054 . ° - 1,837,693 
Glamorganshire Banking Co. . 1,430,138 . ‘ = 65.005 
Halifax Commercial . - 891,636 . é -  897,741* 
Isle of Man Banking Co. - 652,747 = + 326.753 
London and Yorkshire . + 1,687,746 . ° + 1,044,320 
Manchester and County . - 6,750,303 . ° © 5,140,381 
Manx Bank . ‘ 132,256 . ° ° 95,689 
Mercantile of Lancashire" a 103,000 . . ° 130,000 
North Eastern ° ‘i ° 905,532 - F . 738, 162 
Preston . - 1,584,465 . ° - 1,164,231 
Sheffield and Hallamshire + 1,079,653 . ° 835,120 
Sheffield Union. p 916,470 . e 863,348 
Stuckey’s ‘ ‘ - 5,607,827 . ‘a . 1,670,110 
Union Tf Manchester ‘ - 2,955,010 . e + 2,765,887 
Whitehaven Joint Stock . - 550,041 . " - 489,353 
Yorkshire Banking Company . 3,897,759 ‘ - 2,699,892 


* Cash included in aa, 
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The figures just given are mostimportant. The tendency amongst 
provincial banks is to lend a far greater proportion of their deposits 
than do strictly London banks, and in many instances provincial 
banks can get far better rates for their money. Hence it is that 
provincial banks are enabled to pay magnificent dividends. All is 
well so long as. things go smoothly. According to Emerson, 
*‘ before he fought a battle, Napoleon thought little what he should 
do in case of success, but a great deal of what he should do 
in case of a reverse of fortune.” Our banking generals, with 
their wide experience and far-sightedness, are able to place their 
forces in such a position that, when the battle-cry is sounded 
and the rush comes, they can stand firm and unshaken, by their 
attitude imbuing tenfold more confidence and respect than ever. 
The failure of the London and General Bank quite recently, points 
these remarks. In that case, not only did the advances equal the 
whole of the deposits and reserve, but also a large proportion of the 
capital. Good bills and liquid advances are desirable. Not so 
** mortgages.” 

Year by year, bankers—especially in London—find it harder and 
harder to pay their dividends, and a glance at the following table will 
show some very marked variations which are positively striking. 
How are the mighty fallen! The great Lloyds, with its 17% per 
cent., used to pay 20. The Joint Stock has dropped from 19 in 
December, 1882, to 10 in June, 1892, while the Union of London 
has fallen away during the same period from 15 to 10. The comfort 
is, that great banks have preferred security to immediate profit. 


DIVIDENDS 1882-1892. 














1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887, 
BANK. 

Dec. | June. | Dec. | June. | Dec. | June. | Dec. | June. | Dec. | June, 

. Cc, |p. c.| p. c.| p. c.| p. c.| p. c. | p. C.| Pp. C. | P. C. | P- C. 
Alliance. ‘ ‘ . . 7 , - ‘ 7 ‘ 7 7 7 64 | 64] 7 7 
Capital 4 ‘ é -| 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 
City . 2 . ‘ -| 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | IO | Io | IO 
Consolidated ‘ ‘ «1 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 9 10 | Io 
fil _ Scat eerste eee Se ee ees S 
Lloyds ‘ . -| 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 178 | 178 | 15 | 15 | 15 
London and County . -| 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 
London and Midland . .| 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 15 


London and South Western. | 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 
London and Westminster .| 18 | 16 | 18 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 133 | 14 | 15 | 16 




















London Joint Stock . -|19 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 134 |] 12} | 12 | 12 | 12} | 12} 
National . . . .| II II II II II II 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 
National Provincial . -| 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 19 | 19 | 19 | 19 | 19 
Farms. ses) arb | a7h | ark | 7b | ah | arp | 7h | a7 | 17h 7} 
Union. : ‘ ; -| 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 124 | 128 | 10 | IO | 12% | 12; 
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DIVIDENDS 1882-1892. 





1887. 1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 








Bank. 
Dee. | June. | Dec. | June. | Dec. | June.| Dec. | June. | Dec. | June. 


p.c.|p.c.|p.c.| p.c.|p.c.|p.c.| Pp. c.| Pp. c. | p. C.| p. c. 
Alliance . ° i =. @ 7 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 j— 
Capital as « ‘ -| 18 | 18 | 18 18 18 18 | 18 18 18 | 18 
City . ‘ : .| 20 +36 bre 110 [ar fat if [| me Fo 








Consolidated . -| 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | Io | IO | IO | Io |} IO 
Imperial. Tec eaeee es Se. .) 27s 
Lloyds a ‘ ? {15 | 15 | 15 | 163 | 16 | 173 | 17h | 174 | 173 | 173 
London and County . -| 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 
London and Midland . | 25 (3g fas [ay | ts [6 | Oo 1S 1 8S | 35 
London and South Western. | 7 7 5 7 8 8 8 8 8 9 
London and Westminster .| 16 | 18 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 18 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 13 
London Joint Stock . .| 124 | 12 | 124 | 12} | 123 | 12} | 12h | 124 | 12} | 10 
National ; ‘ 
National Provincial . -| 19 | 19 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 





_ 
° 
Ko) 
Ko) 
\=) 
Ko) 
© 
Coe 
\=) 
~ 
° 
- 
° 
~ 
° 





























Parr’s . a ‘ é -| 1748 | 174 | 173 | 19 | 19 | 19 | 19 | 19 | I9 | I9 

Union. . «. « «| 12h | 12h | 125] 12h | 125 | 12} | 12} | 12} | 12} | 10 
2/6 

Bank. 1882,| 1883.| 1884.| 1885.| 1886.| 1887.| 1888.| 1889.| 1890.} 1891.| 1892. 





Bank of Liverpool 
Bank of Whitehaven ‘ . 
Birmingham District and Counties | 124] 123] 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 123] 123) 12} 
Bradford District. -. . *./| 8] 8! 9] 10] 10| 10| 10| 10| 11 | 113) 114 
Bradford Old «gw SS | rd} 1} 113} 113] 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 114 1 
Burton, Uttoxeter, etc. . «| 20] 20| 20 | 20 | 20} 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 18 
Carlisle and Cumberland i - | 16] 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16] 16 
Carlisle City and District . «| 153] 154] 153] 153] 153] 153] 153] 153] 16 | 16 | 16 
County of Gloucester . ° + | 9] 10] 10} 10] 10 | Io} 10 | 12 | 12 | 12] 13 
Craven : 2 ° : - | 15} 15] 15] 15 | 1331 14 | 14] 14] 15 | 15 | 15 
Crompton and Evans . .  . | 173] 173} 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 163] 16} 
Cumberland Union 4 - | 18] 18 | 18] 16] 15] 15] 15] 14] 14] 14] — 
Glamorganshire Banking Co. -| 51 51 5] 5| 5] 5| 5] 5] 5] 74 73 
Halifax Commercial . ‘ : 

Isle of Man Banking Co.. . «| 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 
London and Yorkshire . 


Manchester and County tg 5} 15/15) 15} 15] 15] 15] 15] 15] 15] 15 






































Manx °. . > . . . — 4 5 5 5 5 5 5 6 6 cae’ 
Mercantile of Lancashire . oh dl aE eeu, Karel] band Cee, Geo bed. Se, aoe Bee 
North Eastern . . 3 . — . | 6/3} 6/6| 7/-| 7/-| 6/6 | 6/6 | 7/-| 7/3 | 8/- | 8/6 | 8/6 
Preston Cee ew I RR ec ee en ee Gan |e 
Sheffield and Hallamshire . . | 123) 123] 12 | 114 m4 114} 113] 114) 123] 123] 12 
Sheffield Union . . . «| 73] 7! 73] 74] 7 73) 73) 73 83) — 
Stuckey’s  . ° ‘ ° - | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 
Union of Manchester . . .|10/10| 9| 8] 8] 8] 8] 88] 93|—]| 10 
Whitehaven Joint Stock - | 333] 334] 332] 333 30 | 30 | 25 | 25 | 26%) 263) 263 
Yorkshire Banking Company - | I0| 10] 10] 10 | 10] Io} 10 | 10 | 12 | 12 | 14 





THE International Monetary Conference was opened in Brussels on November 22nd with 
an address of welcome to the delegates by M. Beernaert, the Belgian Premier. M. Beernaert, 
in the course of his speech, said that an international understanding had been arrived at for 
the regulation of posts and telegraphs and other matters, and it was in the same direction 
that a solution was now sought of the monetary question. The speaker concluded by 
advising the delegates not to be too greatly impressed by the prospect of storing silver for 
which there was no use. M. Montefiore Levi was elected president. 




















FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. 









Collotype from Photograph by Scattola Venezia, 
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THE PRESIDING GENIUS OF THE BIRKBECK BANK. 


CRY O little does the Birkbeck Bank come into the purview of 
S wholesale trading, or of the large finance transacted by the 
ordinary banking companies of the country, that the triumphant 

issue of the run on the Birkbeck, recorded a few months ago, astonished the 
commercial world as much as the rumours of its troubles had startled the 
minds of the immediate customers, but, of course, in a different way. We 
take the opportunity, while presenting a portrait of Mr. Francis Ravenscroft, 
the manager, to set out the Balance-sheet of this remarkable institution, and 
to record some of the features of its career. According to the Building 
Societies’ Gazette, Mr. Ravenscroft was educated at a private school at St. 
Albans. He was articled to a solicitor, Mr. William Fisher, of Doughty 
Street, and when still quite a young man he was entrusted with the conduct 
of an important Chancery suit, which brought to his attention the details of 
the accounts of a building society which happened to be in difficulties. His 
conclusion was that the special difficulties arose through the fact that that 
particular society was unable to meet withdrawals with promptitude, but his 
insight into the practical working of building societies gave him the impres- 
sion that the general principles on which they were founded were good 
enough. About two years after the foundation of the Birkbeck, which 
was then a building society rather than a bank, Mr. Ravenscroft left the 
study and practice of the law to devote his whole energies to it. The 
Society began its career by dealing with and, so to say, financing the 
members of the London Mechanics’ Institution, of which Mr. Ravenscroft 
was elected a member of the committee of management in 1847, he being 
then only eighteen years of age. The first president of the Building Society 
was Lord Dudley Stewart Coutts, M.P., the treasurer being Mr. McFarlane, 
secretary of the Mechanics’ Institution, and the consulting actuary, Mr. 
Arthur Scratchley. At the close of the first year the number of members was 
only 213, those persons being holders of 346 shares, upon which, in the 
aggregate, £957 had been subscribed, and the directors were somewhat 
astonished to find themselves entrusted with “no less a sum than 
#601. 115. 4d.,” upon which 5 per cent. interest was paid. The preliminary 
expenses were a little over £121, and the expenses of the year £94. 18s. 102., 
including the manager’s remuneration. The increase of business seemed 
then startling ; but these beginnings appear very small when compared with 
the present state of things, the balance-sheet of last March showing subscrip- 
tions and deposits equal to 45,674,713. Seventeen years after beginning, 
the directors announced that the total receipts exceeded £ 1,000,000 ; and in 
the twenty-first year the amount had risen to £ 2,500,000 ; and according to 
the twenty-fourth annual report, the total had risen to 44,500,000. The 
directors reduced the rate of interest successively to 4 per cent., 334 per 
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cent., and 3 per cent. on deposits, with 2 per cent. on current accounts when 
the minimum monthly balances were not drawn above £100, no interest 
being allowed on smaller sums. 


It will be seen by the accounts which follow that the interest on shares 
and deposits and discount last year amounted to £156,809. It might be 
suggested that the interest on deposits would be better kept apart from the 
interest paid on shares, and the share capital of the Birkbeck is open to a 
certain amount of question. It is as if the concern were trading upon the 
debenture capital alone, the subscriptions being withdrawable on demand. 
It is true that there is a surplus of £300,406 in excess of the liabilities, but 
this is properly a reserve, and there is no evidence that the Birkbeck has 
anything corresponding to the paid-up share capital of an ordinary bank. As 
to reserve liability, there is no show of anything of the kind, and it is just 
possible that the Birkbeck Bank, in order to get into range with other banks 
of the country, will see fit, in the course of time, to remodel the share 
capital so that depositors may see that they have somebody to call upon in 
case the securities in the balance-sheet should not realise what is expected of 
them. Criticism has been applied to the word surplus funds. According to 
Rule 102 of the society, these are defined as “sums of money not required 
for immediate use,” a definition which might not suggest itself to any casual 
observer of the accounts. 


It is said of Mr. Ravenscroft that he works hard, comes early and leaves 
late, holds a direct and powerful grip over the staff, and, apart from a long 
holiday which he takes every autumn, has never been a day absent from the 
office on account of illness. He also looks after the Birkbeck Literary and 
Scientific Institution, and keeps a fatherly eye upon the whole of the doings 
of the concern. He appears to be a man of considerable wealth, which 
nobody will grudge to him, seeing how well he has piloted the Birkbeck 
through its dangers as a building society, and its perils as a bank. 

There is one peculiar incident in the career of Mr. Ravenscroft. To him 
is probably due the innovation in the law which permitted bankers to produce 
in a law court certified copies of banking accounts. This they now do, 
instead of, as was formerly the case, being compelled to drag weighty ledgers 
into court at the disposition or caprice of those legal tyrants to whom 
anything like ordinary business life outside the law is as nothing compared 
to their own convenience. Mr. Ravenscroft got an advantage from his early 
legal training, and, some day, we shall have something to say as to the 
measure of success which lawyer-bankers have achieved generally. He is not 
litigious, but, on the other hand, has not the ludicrous fear of legal pomp, 
buffoonery, indirectness and procrastination which causes bankers too often 
to submit to anything rather than come into the law courts. Some years ago, 
we gave particulars of the forgery case, Marcussen v. Birkbeck Bank (see 
Bankers’ Magazine, July, 1890, p.1113), which Mr. Ravenscroft followed up 
with energy and success, Loosely-drawn cheques had previously caused much 
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trouble and occasional loss to banks. On the appeal in this case, the judge 
laid it down that, if a cheque be so carelessly drawn as to expose a banker 
using reasonable care to the risk of being imposed upon by a forgery, the 
banker is not liable. 

FORTY=FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


The year which has just closed, although one of great inactivity in the commercial world, 
has not to any considerable extent affected the Birkbeck. The directors therefore in 
presenting their forty-first annual report, are pleased to be able, in spite of such general 
depression, to congratulate the members .on the satisfactory position maintained by the 
society. 

The following table is given, which shews at a glance the great increase in every branch 
of the society during the four decades of its existence, as well as in the first year of the f/zh 








decade. 


























Total Balance due Ad t s Stes ae 
D des, Y ot I vances to onus pal 0 
lecades, ears, Receipts. m ae al Borrowers. a 
£ 4 £ £ 
First . ° 1851-1861 149,113 28,383 37,331 3,849 
Second 1861-1871 7,991,730 903,987 1,002, 522 138,590 
Third . 1871-1881 56,942,588 | 2,683,502 1,789,970 782,510 
Fourth . 1881-1891 | 141,766,177 | 5,247,712 2,351,363 1,978, 302 
Fifth (1st year) 1891-1892 | 151,128,183 | 5,674,713 2,394,015 2,135,111 
Subscriptions Bala’ . Nusber of 
Decades. and Deposits | Surplus Funds | ‘favour of | “Shares in| Members and 
, ona 5 : Society. existence. Depositors. 

: & & & & & 
First 943553 6,186 1,573 1,751 1,423 
Second 6,614,260 340,579 52,857 23,782 19,451 
Third . 49,051,776 | 2,196,750 132,211 345175 38,658 
Fourth + _ « | 117,071,323 | 5,098,507 2845315 49,324 60,045 
Fifth (1st Year) . | 125,444,436 | 5,544,530 | 300,406 52,143 63,145 














Upwards of half-a-million sterling (£505,573) has been added to the surplus funds 
during the past year, the total amount (including £258,378 cash at bankers) is now 
45,544,530, part of this latter amount, 41,638,090 being invested in consols and other 
British Government securities, and upwards of two millions (42,006,305) registered in 
the books of the governor and company of the Bank of England. These funds can readily 
> realised, and would suffice to pay to the depositors upwards of 113} per cent. on their 

eposits. 

Notwithstanding the recent great commercial crisis, the directors have been enabled 
during the past year, after payment of all expenses and interest on deposits and shares, and 
410,455 bonus to shareholders, to set aside a further sum of £16,091 additional profit, 
which brings up the balance in excess of liabilities to £300,406. The permanent guarantee 
fund, invested in consols, stands at £150,000. 

The subscriptions from investing members, notwithstanding the reduction of interest on 
completed shares on October Ist last, from 4 to 34 per cent., still continue to augment, 
and after allowing for withdrawals, the increase amounts to £21,857, whilst the deposits 
have increased £405,144, amounting with the subscriptions, to a total increase on the year 
of £427,001. 

The balance due to investing members is £810,707, and to depositors £4,864,005, 
bringing up the total liabilities of subscriptions and deposits to 4536745713- 

During the past year 2,561 members have joined the society ; whilst 1,288 current 
accounts and 6,696 deposit accounts have been opened, making a total of 10,545 new 
accounts, 

The number of current accounts is 13,210, the deposit accounts 37,831, and the share- 
holders 12,104, making a total of 63,145 accounts now open, and the number of shares in 
existence at the close of the year is 52,143. 


60* 
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In conclusion, the directors have every reason to be satisfied with the position the society 
now occupies; the increase in the business transacted during the past year is most 
encouraging, and they look forward with every confidence to the continuance of that 
prosperity which has hitherto attended its operations. 


Abstract Cash Account for the Year ending March 31st, 1892. 


RECEIPTS. 
Brought from last year’s account : ‘ ; ‘ , -4141,766,177 
Repayments on account of mortgages, £45,583. 3s.; subscriptions, 
230,052. 155.3; sale of stocks, bonds, etc., £297,463. 6s. 6d.; 
interest and profit on sale of stock, £209,660. 4s. 11d.; entrance 
fees, £1,194. 10s.; fines, £62. 2s. 1d.; cheque-books and pass- 
books, £2,533. 10s. 1d.3; contingent fund fees, £1,085. 18s. 6d. ; 
register fees, £148. 5s. ; transfer fees, £15. 8s. ; commission, £684. 
os. 6d.; rent, £250; deposits, 48,570,062. 10s. 2d.; income-tax, 
43,210. 35. 11d. . . ‘ : 5 ‘ a ° + 9,362,005 





Total : 4151, 128,183 





DISBURSEMENTS, 
Brought from last year’s account ° ‘ . : ‘ = -4141,448,248 
Advanced on mortgage, £42,652. 7s. 11d.; subscriptions withdrawn, 
£208,195. 15s. 11d.; Government and other stocks and ground- 
rents purchased with surplus funds, £803,036. 185. 9¢.; interest on 
shares and deposits and discount; £156,809. 8s. 10d. ; expenses of 
management, £28,783. 55s. Id.; stamps, £2,071. 14s. 8d.; law 
charges, £209. 135. 7@.; bonus, £10,455. 10s.; deposits repaid, 
48,164,918. 8s. 6d. ; income-tax, £4,423. 55. 6d. . s x + 9,421,556 
Cash at bankers . ° ° ; ° . ° . ; . : 258, 378 





Total ‘ 4151, 128,183 
Profit and Loss Account. 





Dr. 

Interest and discount, £156,809. 8s. 10d.; expense fund, £31,064. 

135. 4d. ; income-tax, £4,423. 5s. 6d. . a y ; js : £192,297 
Bonus ° ‘ e F ‘ e ° * ° ‘ ; 10,455 
Balance profit from last year’s account, £284,315. 8s. 2d.; additional 

profit this year, £16,091. 5s. 4d. . s : S e - 300,406 


Total é £503,159 


Cr. 
Balance from last year’s account . ; - ‘ 3 ‘ . - £284,315 8 2 
Interest and expense fund, £215,633. 19s. Id.; income-tax, £3,210. 

38. II. » . ‘ = ; 3 . : . ; ‘ 218,844 3 0 


Total £503,159 11 2 
Balance-sheet. 


LIABILITIES 
Subscriptions } Withdrawable on : ‘ - . £810,707 13 
Deposits demand { . 4,864,005 II 


Total liabilities + £5,674,713 4 
Balance in excess of liabilities eT ee ee ee eee 300,406 13 
The balance is appropriated as follows :—Permanent guarantee fund ; 

150,000; temporary reserve to the credit of next account, 
£150,406. 135. 6¢.— £300,406. 135. 6. 





Total - £5,975,119 18 2 





NoTE.—The society has returned to its members and depositors over one hundred and 
a quarter millions sterling (£125,444,436), the whole having been repaid upon demand. 
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ASSETS, 


Balance due on mortgages, with interest to March 31st, 1892 : £420,553 1 
Do. with interest more than twelve months in arrear (estimated 
present value, £10,515) * ° 2 ° Fe ° 8,470 II 
Property on hand (estimated present value, £2,015) . ° ° ° 1,566 o 
Surplus funds . ° ‘ nl ‘ : s = js = 53544,530 5 
These funds are invested as follows :—Consols, and other Government 
securities, £1,638,090; Indian, Colonial, and corporation stocks, 
British, Indian, and Colonial railways, gas, water, and miscellaneous 
stocks, £3,110,312. 18s.; Indian and colonial banks, deposits 
at short dates, £100,000; freehold ground rents, £437,748. 15s. Id. 
—£5,286,151. 135. 4d.; cash at “bankers, £258,378. 125. 3¢4.— 
4515441530. 55. 7d. 





Total Assets - £5,975,119 18 2 





The foregoing accounts, together with the vouchers, have been examined by us, and 

found to be correct. We also find that the balance in the bankers’ passbook corresponds 

with that shewn above. We have inspected the bonds and securities above set out, the 

' amount stated in the table of assets representing the actual cost. We have also examined 

the existing mortgage securities, which appear to us correct, and to agree with the several 
amounts thereby secured by the society. 


(Signed) Gro. L. KENNABY : 
Wa. WALKER, ? } Auditors. 
(Countersigned) FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
London, 31st March, 1892. 





+ 
WEALTH IN FRANCE. 


A FEw years ago, the wealth of France had seemed to be diminishing. 
The annual statistics of money devised, or made over, showed an absolute 
and distinct decline after the year 1885. In 1890, and again in 1891, it is 
satisfactory to find the yield of the taxes on property alienated in France 
jumped up. In sterling, the maximum for the year 1885 was 267 millions; 
in the year 1889 the amount was down to 240 millions; and in 1891, it had 
risen to 272 million pounds sterling. Notwithstanding losses by war, by bad 
investments in Panama and elsewhere, the French go on saving, and their 
thrift has a direct influence on finance, because they are direct investors, 
rather than depositors, in banks. The following are the figures referred to, 
tabulated for a series of years :— 


SUCCESSIONS AND GIFTS (entre vifs) TAXED YEARLY IN FRANCE. 
(IN MILLIons OF FRANCS: THUS, 3.445.0 EQUALS 3.445 MILLION FRANCS. 
Successions. Donations. Total. Year. Successions. Donations. Total. 
ooo 3-455.0,--. 923 3 --- 4.3783 1880 ... 5.265.6 ... I.117.3 -.. 6.382.9 
- 3-636.8 ... 930.2 ... 4.567.0 1881 ... 4.914.2 ... 1,088.6 ... 6,002.8 
682.2 ... 4.054. 1882 ... 5.026.7 ... 1.046.4 .. 
718.3 «. 1883 ... 5.244.0 ... 1.601.9 ... 
« SEF ns 1884 .078.4 ... 1,022.6 ... 
ose AGS « es 9 ... 1,021.5 . 


uw 


£38 


. 1,018.4 ... 
998.1 ... 
958.4 ... 
941.9 ... 


ts 
= 
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MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF LONDON BANKS. 


THE following interim balance-sheets have been issued 
October, the exact date being mentioned in each case :— 


CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the company on the 25th day of October, 1892, were debts owing to 
sundry persons by the company— 
On judgment . . . . . Nil. 
On specialty ° 4 : ° Nil. 
On notes or bills . ‘ ‘ r i ‘ ‘ 5 F ‘ £64,912 8 9 
On simple contracts . ‘ > ° : J - 4 + 11,473,752 11 8 
Nil. 


On estimated liabilities 
The assets of the company on that ane were :— 

Cash on hand and at Bank of England, 4143195743. 10s. 3@.; cash 

at call and short notice, 41,752,025. 10s. 5d. 3,071,769 o 8 
Consols and other British Government securities, fi I 662,389. 2s. od.; Be 

Indian Government stocks, English railway debenture 

and preference stocks, and Colonial Government bonds, 

£1,363,203. 14s. 2d.; English corporation stocks and other 

investments, £434,960. 6s. 3d. ° ° 3460.55 3 3 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and advances to customers + 6,390,353 
Banking premises in London and country . ° . ° ° 270,489 I ; 


CITY BANK, LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts, 31st October, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid-up . ois ‘ ° . . ° + £1,000,000 
Reserved fund . ° ° . . “ . ° . ° 500,000 
Current and deposit accounts ° ° a ° ° ° 5,933,157 
Acceptances and liabilities by endorsement . > . = - P 2,678,791 
Other liabilities . 3 3 ‘ ‘ . . ee ‘ 235,901 





£10,347,849 





ASSETS. 
Investments * ‘ F . tare " £828,016 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England ° . a j 659,725 
Money at call. . ° . ° ° ° 295,000 
Bills discounted, loans, advances, etc, ; 5,700,897 
Liabilities of customers on eae and | endorsements per contra ° 2,678,791 
Bank premises . = P ° : ° ° ° ‘ 145,419 





£10,347,849 








IMPERIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


in Statement of the. Liabilities and Assets on 31st October, 1892. 

% 

Current and epee accounts . . ° ‘ ‘ - £32485,549 
Acceptances ‘ P s . ° ‘ : ‘ ° 453,130 
Other liabilities . . ° ° 28,293 
Redemption of premises . ~ é ° E . 1,279 
Paid-up capital . ° ° : . ° 675,000 
‘Reserve fund . ‘ . ‘ S 200,000 


_~ 
eoo0o0o0on 





445843,252 


> 
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Cr. 


Cash in hand and at Bank of pe ° ° ° £431,019 
Money at call . ° . ° 518,000 
Government securities ° ° 317,426 
Acceptances as per contra, secured . ‘ . . 453,130 
Bills discounted . ‘ ° e . ° 651,549 
Loans and other securities . ° ; ° " ° 2,376,239 
Premises . ‘ x : fi j ; ; . : A 95,886 





44:843,252 





LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED. 
26th October, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 

Deposit accounts at notice, £10,835,883. - ie 3 current and other 
accounts, £12,775,601. 175. 1d. . ; + 423,611,485 

Bills and notes accepted or endorsed . ‘ ° < ‘ ° 486,604 

Capital paid up . ‘ ° ° . . . : . 1,666,000 

Reserved fund . = ° . . ° ° . ‘ 1,000,000 





426,764,089 
SSETS. 





Cash in hand and with the Bank of England ‘ . ‘ ; -« £2,912,248 
Cash at call and short notice : ; ‘ ‘ . 2,591,867 
Consols and other British Government securities . ; > . 3,811,902 
Indian and Colonial Government securities, corporation stocks, 

English railway debenture and ne stocks, etc. . ° ° 1,752,452 
Bills of exchange . ‘ 3,109,045 
Advances to customers, promissory notes, and other securities ° + 11,517,425 
Liabilities of customers on acceptances and endorsements . ° 486,604 
Bank premises and furniture a = - F e 2 582,542 





426,764,089 





LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED.. 
Liabilities and Assets on the 31st day of October, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Debts owing to sundry persons by the company :—On racer 


42 $922,241 ; on simple contracts, £34,434,616 . % ‘ 4375359,857 


ASSETS. 

Government securities, viz.:—Consols (2$ per cent.) new 2} per 
cents. and Exchequer bonds (46,306,991. 7s. 11d.), Canada 4 per 
cent. bonds, Egyptian 3 per cent. bonds, and Turkish 4 per cent. 
bonds guaranteed by the British Government, £6,848,712; stocks 
and debentures guaranteed by the Indian Government, £890,1 52; 
Metropolitan and other corporation stocks, Colonial bonds and 
English railway debentures, £1,153,120; other securities, 
412,148 ;_ bills of exchange, £12,451,936 3 loans and advances 
to customers, £9,525,541 ; liability of customers for bills accepted 
by the company, £2,922,241; cash at the Bank of England and 
on hand, 43,579,633; cash at call and at notice, £2, 6374358 5 


frechold and other premises of the bank, £477,999. £40,498,840 


LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the company on oan iain ees were :— 
Capital paid up . : . - £818,200 
Reserve fund ; - ‘ . 2 4000 
Current, deposit and other accounts ‘ = e . 8,708,383 





410,126,583 
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The assets of the company on that day were: — 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England, £1,123,558. os. 6d. ; nay 


at call and at short notice, 542,444. 135. 9d. 41,666,002 14 


Investments :—British Government securities (£798, 8809. Is. 2d. ), 

Indian and Colonial Government stocks and bonds, Indian rail- 

way guaranteed stocks and debentures, British railway preference 

stocks and debentures, British a stocks . ° ‘ 1,534,235 
Bills of exchange ° ° 1,614,346 
Advances on current accounts, loans, promissory ‘notes and other 

securities ° ° ° 5,019,903 
Bank premises, at head office and ‘branches ° ° ° . a 292,095 


14 
7 





£10,126, 583 





LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LIMITED. 


Monthly Statement of the Liabilities and Assets on the last day of October, 1892. 


Dr. 
Current accounts and deposits, £5,441,623 ; other ae. S vane 

acceptances and endorsements as per ne £468 « £5549,097 
Paid-up capital . ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° , 
Reserve fund . ° a ° “ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 220,000 


Cr. 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England ‘ ‘ F - £782,910 
Money at call and short notice . ° i . 395,900 
British Government securities . ° ‘ . ‘ . 1,278,737 
Other securities . . . ° ‘ ° 376,504 
Bills discounted, loans, etc. - + 39534573 
Liability of customers for acceptance and endorsement 468 


46,369,097 fe) 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


Dr. Statement of the Liabilities and Assets on 29th October, 1892. 
Current accounts and deposits . ° ° « $24,324,894 
Acceptances and were as per contra ‘i ° ° % 414,040 
Other liabilities . " a . 7 
Paid-up capital . . . ° ‘ ° 
Reserve fund . ‘ - " ‘i me 


£6,369,097 


ooo 


° 


eooo00o°o 


= 





429,916,640 


wl oonodn 





Cr. 





Cash in hand and at Bank of England 7 ‘ . 2 43,986,636 
Money at call and short notice . ss é ‘ ‘ 7 “ 4,540,198 
Imperial Government securities . ° ° ~ ° 4,305,000 
Liability of customers for acceptance and endorsement. . 414,040 
Bills discounted, loans, etc. ; ° a " e : - 14,192,570 
Other securities . . ° 3 ° ‘ . ? 3 : 2,478,194 


Aonafwo | Lown Ou 


_— 
Uw 





429,916,640 


=) 


_ 
wilnk OOQOd 





LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 


Dr. Statement of Liabilities and Assets on 31st October, 1892. 
Capital paid-up ° . ° ° . ° ° - 1,800,000 
Guarantee fund . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° . ° 1,163,215 
Current and deposit accounts, etc. . ° ° . - 11,232,233 
Acceptances ° ° ee ° ° ° 1,250,955 





415,446,403 


13 
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Cr. 
Government stock, viz., £2,000,000 consols, taken atgo . - 1,800,000 oO 
Other British Government securities . ° ° GC : 1,066,927 17 
Indian and Colonial Government securities . ° ° . ° 1,252,453 12 
Cash in hand and at the Bank of England . . ° 1,458,164 6 
Bills discounted, loans and other securities—money at call included ° 8,427,897 0 
Liability of customers for acceptances ° : . 1,250,955 4 
Freehold and leasehold premises, buildings, furniture, ete. ° : : 190,005 12 





415,446,403 13 





NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the National Bank, Limited, on Saturday, the 29th day of October, 
1892, were as follows, viz. :— 
On judgment ° = . > e 7 ‘ Nil. 
On iouliie . : Nil. 
On notes or bills, including bank notes in circulation 5 : ‘ - 1,468,778 5 Oo 
On simple contracts . = P ° * ‘. ‘ ‘ 9,747,891 7 9 
On estimated liabilities = . é Nil. 


The assets of the National Bank, Limited, on eae day were :— 
Government securities : 424 per cent. — 4 11497,229- 7s. 3a.3 
Exchequer bonds, £108,500. - : 1,605,729 7 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes ° - A + 3,634,232 17 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of — ° ° . ° 1,452,926 15 
Other securities . ° : e 7 = : - 6,346,849 8 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 
Liabilities and Assets, 26th October, 1892. 


LIABILITIES.—Debts owing to sundry persons by the company: On notes or bills, 4 166,074 ; 
on simple contracts, £42,341,183. ASSETS.—Cash on hand and at the Bank of England, 
45,194,089; cash at call and short notice, £3,469,001 ; English Government securities, 
47,728,402 (of which £208,000 are lodged for the public accounts, etc.); other 
securities, £6,462,713; bills of exchange, promissory notes, and advances to customers, 
424,314,438. 


PARR’S BANKING COMPANY AND THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED. 
27th October, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid-up : : ; i “eee : : 2 n 41,000,000 
Reserve fund . 4 “ = ° > r ‘ ‘ 1,000,000 
Balance carried forward. 79,969 
Drafts current, etc., £145,810; ‘acceptances on " behalf of customers, 


41,408,132 . ‘ ‘ _ 1,5539942 
Current and deposit accounts, profit and loss, ete. ° . 5s : 10,833,073 


414,466,984 


Notz.—The Guarantees to the Bank of England for £400,000 ve Baring Bros. & Co.'s liquidation 
are not included in these figures, 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and at Bank of England, 41,547,931; money at call 

and short notice, £1,885,542 . 5 4£3:433,473 
Government securities, £62 5,000 22 per cent. consols, £ 562, 500 ; “other 

first-class investments, £947,816 . . 2 : s a 1,510,316 
Bills of exchange ° ° . . ° ° ° 155749451 
Loans and advances to customers - ° ° . 6,330,704 
Acceptances on behalf of customers as per contra ‘ ° F 1,408,132 
Bank premises and other property ° ° . ° . 203; 


fis 
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PRESCOTT DIMSDALE CAVE TUGWELL & CO., LIMITED. 


Balance-sheet, 31st October, 1892. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital account:—Nominal capital, £2,000,000, in 80,000 shares 
of £25 each, of which there have been issued 50,988 ‘shares, 48 


paid, £407,904 ; reserve, £203,100. ° ° 
Current and deposit accounts ° ° ° ° . 
Liabilities on nn and guarantees . . . ° . a 
Sundry liabilities ° ° ° ° . . ° ° . 

ASSETS. 
Cash in hand and at the Bank of a amg etc., £535,422. 10s. 30.3 
cash at call and short notice, £615,200 . = 


Investments :—Consols and other Imperial Government securities, 
£462,273. 75. 11d.; Indian and Colonial Government securities, 
corporation stocks, British railway debenture and preference 
stocks, £381,183. 13s. 2d.; railway ordinary stocks and other 
securities, £117,891. 185. 8d. . ; : : e ‘ 

Bills discounted . > é ‘ . . . ° 

Advances to customers 

Liabilities of customers for acceptances and ‘guarantees, per "contra 

Bank premises . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED. 
Statement of Accounts on 29th October, 1892. 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital and reserve fund . : ° ° a ° ° ° 
Deposits and current accounts . ‘ " ‘ ° . 
Acceptances and liabilities by endorsement . . ° ° ° ° 


Other liabilities . x . ‘ ‘ F ; re e ° 


ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England i . ‘ . . 
Money at call and short notice . . . . ° . . 
Investments, including reserve fund ‘ es ‘ 
Discounts, loans and other advances . ‘* ‘ ° 


Liability of customers on acceptances and endorsements 
Bank premises and other assets . 


£611,004 0 O 
3,964,601 17 I 
134,177 2 5 
33,434 17 0 


445743,217 16 6 








41,150,622 10 3 


961,348 19 
671,134 17 
1,757,238 19 
134,177 2 
68,695 7 


£4:743,217 16 


RUM OO 





~ 
fo.) 





£2,555,000 O O 
13,734:857 19 2 
2,116,521 9 7 

279,691 15 3 


£18,686 686,071 4 0 








42,259,885 5 
2,535,500 O 
35245,869 1 
7,984,564 4 
2,116,521 9 

543,731 2 





418,686,071 4 0 





WILLIAMS DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, 


LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts, 31st October, 1892. 
Dr. 
Capital,125,000 £50 shares, £6,250,000, of which = up £8 per share 
Reserve fund 
Amount due on current, deposit and other accounts ° . 
. Acceptances, credits a and bills negotiated ° ° . . 
Rebate account <a ° ° ° . ° i ° ° 





41,000,000 0 O 
380,000 O O 
10,470,309 19 O 
516,263 4 6 
24,483 18 9 

a 


412,391,057 2 
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Cr. 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of England, £1,289,502. 12s. Id. ; 

money at call and at notice, £1,951,792. 175. od. : - £3,241,295 9 10 
English Government stock, £937,450. 1Is.; Indian Government 

securities, guaranteed railway stocks, etc., £870,972. Os. — + 1,808,422 1 9 
Bills of exchange a . + 25344,506 17 1 
Advances on current accounts and loans on security : 4,221,977 10 9 
Liability of customers on account of the bank’s acceptances credits 

issued, and bills — ° = : 3 . ° 516,263 4 6 
Bank premises . . ‘ - a ‘ . : . : 258,591 18 4 

£12,391,057 2 3 








Monetary Review. 
3] HE money market in London has begun a new series of 
3) fluctuations, which are easily traced to the fresh 
“‘ scramble for gold ” initiated by Austria. Russia has 
come into competition with that country as an absorber 
of gold, and, unlike Austria, is not content with pick- 
ing up outlying parcels of the metal as they arrive from producing 
countries or miscellaneous hoards, but occasionally gives an order to 
the Rothschilds to send gold. The Imperial Bank of St. Petersburg 
is gorged with gold, and the Finance Minister makes the excuse—a 
flimsy one—of new issues of paper roubles when he augments the 
gold reserves of that institution. Early in November about £700,000 
in gold was taken away from the Bank of England in one week; 
thereupon rates of discount, which had fallen to 2% per cent. at the 
end of October, jumped up again to 234 per cent. for fine 3-months’ 
bills ; but as soon as the foreign drain of gold subsided once more, 
rates got back to 24% per cent. The Bank of England is now 
believed to have control of the surplus which previously allowed the 
London market to beat down rates, in the absence of gold scares, 
and the final comparison of rates shows little change from last 
month’s quotations, thus :— 

















— Market Rates—Best Bills. 
— Bank Rate. 
Three Months. | Four Months. | Six Months, 
Oct. 22, 1892. rz 22 % 23 % 28% ce 4 
Nov.2t 55 z Zz 23% 24% 28% 3% 
Movement .. + 2% - - - - 


























Among the political events of the month the chief has been the 
decided turn in the United States in favour of the Democratic 
President, and against ultra-Protectionism, represented by the 
McKinley Customs tariff, on the one hand, and against the toleration 
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of trusts, pools and other monopolies on the other. The new German 
Army bill has been introduced, with the object of adding 84,000 men 
to the standing forces of the Empire. In Paris, a bomb outrage has 
been the occasion for an attack on the Loubet Ministry, but it has 
failed. It is proposed to prosecute M. de Lesseps and other directors 
of the Panama Company. Sir Henry Loch, H.M. High Com- 
missioner in South Africa, made a most glowing speech on the 
prospects of that country, politically and financially, at a dinner 
given to him in London. 

Financial events have been few, apart from those recorded under 
Stock Exchange Values. Several new loans hang over the Paris 
market, including a Russian loan of 48,000,000; a large Spanish 
operation for the funding of the floating debt; and a Bulgarian loan 
for about 44,000,000, effective. Baron Reinach’s sudden death, as the 
result of the Panama prosecution, has been followed by realizations 
and distrust there. 

The Board of Trade returns for October show again a heavy 
falling off in exports, and the condition of employed and unemployed 
is such as to threaten trouble of a socialistic kind for the winter. 
The Board of Trade Journal reports that during October the 
proportion of unemployed increased from the 6°25 per cent. of the 
preceding month to 7°33 at the end of October. The following 


figures show the percentage of unemployed reported in each 
November back to 1886 :— 


1886 : : - « 310% 1890 r ‘ . F “ 26 
1887 ° “ ° = - 86 1891 ; ‘ ‘ ° - 4°45 
1888 . ° a ° ° 4 1892 ‘ ° * . a 
1889 ‘ . . 8 

The statement indicates very clearly the flow and ebb of the 
industrial tide, but, taking 1886 as low-water mark, it does not yet 
appear that the depression at present existing has reached its lowest 
point. The lock-out of over 40,000 cotton spinners in Lancashire 
has not yet been arranged ; and while employers are troubled with 
their wages-list, a strong rise in the cost price of raw cotton has 
added to the difficulties of the position; the low Eastern exchange 
at the same time contracting the markets for goods in India and 
China. Our Index Number of wholesale prices, which was 2,328 a 
month ago, has risen to 2,355, largely in consequence of the advance in 
cotton, but is also due in some part to advanced prices in Mincing Lane. 

On November the 12th, were legally sanctioned resolutions 
passed in meeting by the proprietors of the London Joint Stock 
Bank, Limited, extending their powers in so far as to enable them to 
acquire other banking business, and an announcement of negotiations 
with the Imperial Bank, Limited is looked for. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


HE month of November has been remarkable for the 
development of the tendency to revival in speculation 
which had previously been apparent. In the established 
securities, whose market prices we take for valuing 
purposes month by month, there has been a small 

advance, and, if we included South African Mining and Land Shares, 
some few millions further would have been added to capital in the 


aggregate. Since the end of last year, the course of values has been 
as follows :— 


December, 1891 . ; . £2,820 millions. 
January, 1892 . . : : 2,812 ~ 
February, 8 s : 2,790 © 
March, ; ‘ j ; 2,785 me 
April, ‘ Z - 3 2,792 - 
May, - . ° . 2,819 ‘s 
June, e . F 2,827 re 


July, © 6 6 6 | BIG gg 
September, ; : = ‘ 2,810 a 


October, P ; ‘ ° 2,819 ” 


November, ; . 3 ; 2,822 ne 


That is, after further depression, markets have got back to the 
values of a year ago, but are distinctly in a better position ; first, 
because the fall has expended its force, and the tendency is to 
recover ; secondly, because many securities have a really negotiable 
price, and are not quoted “ nominal” and subject to a concession ; 
and, thirdly, because credit is better. During the past month the 
revival, in addition to that of the South African market, has been 
most-distinct in South American stocks, the Argentine gold premium 
having descended steadily to 180 per cent., making the currency 
dollar worth about 17d@., or half as much again as it was last year. 
Another feature of the month was produced as the effect of the 
victory of a Democratic President at the polls in the United States, 
and the market for American railroad shares thereupon gave way in 
view of immediate disturbance to trade in the United States when 
the Democrats should—as they probably soon will—break down 
part of the prohibitive hedge of Customs duties which are identified 
with the name of Mr. McKinley. Canadian lines are by so much > 
benefited. Bank shares, especially those of the more solid home 
institutions, have improved in value, but some shipping, insurance, 
industrial, telegraph and tramway shares have given way. English 
railway stocks would also have been much depressed if it had not 
been for the recent recovery ensuing on the hope of a reduction or 
abolition of excessive American duties on English goods. Generally 
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speaking, there is more hope and tone in the stock markets. 
seen that home trade, which was at no time inflated during the 
financial inflation of 1888-90, has not before it a headlong crash like 
that which usually succeeds a period of rotten and excessive pros- 
perity. The present will be a bad winter, and that of next year 
possibly little better, but the prevalent feeling is that we have nearly 
seen the end of the long chain of crises, disasters, and accidents 


STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


which followed the Baring crash of November, 1890. 





It is 





TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


[o00’s omitted.] 





Nominal 
Amount (Par 
Value). 


& 
800,194 
36,378 


495416 
21,375 
907,878 
201,166 
114,486 
105,616 
51,010 
56,014 


93,057 
51,532 
10,742 
16,116 
83,261 
37,419 

7,038 


79337 
10,842 
4,258 
6,758 
20,716 
45533 
35714 
10,690 
55316 
17,557 


4,066 
8,553 


2,747,038 



































Market Values. Comparison. 
Department, 
containing ] r 
Oct. 21, 1892, Nov. 21, 1892, Increase. | Decrease. 
| 
- ; & & & & 
15 British and Indian 
Funds P «| 796,957 392 70 
8 Corporation (U.K.) ne " 
Stocks . . 40,271 40,171 oa 100 
11 Colonial Gov. do. 50, 562 50,695 133 es 
4 Do. Inscribed do. 22,171 22,141 era 30 
30 Foreign Gov. do.| 768,123 | 770,690 2,567 a 
19 British Rail. Ord.| 269,769 | 268,218 ore 1,551 
14 Do. Debenture do. 160,468 160,414 54 
12 Do. Preference do. 147,640 147,147 493 
8 Indian Railway do. 74,819 75,635 816 ae 
8 Railways in British 
Possessions do. 27,142 28,142 1,000 one 
11 American Ry. Shs. 71,160 70,741 y 419 
11 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 44,619 44,548 . 71 
5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 12,420 12,480 60 ro 
10 Foreign Railway . 13,850 13,695 m 155 
6 Do. Obligations 54,279 54,995 716 eee 
33 Bank Shares. 773299 77,236 | 13 
8 Corporation Stocks 
(Col. and For.) 7,624 7,671 47 | 
11 Finan. Land. . 7,041 7,859 218 
4Gas_. : 24,329 24,423 94 wee 
18 Insurance a 23,921 235575 oe 346 
8 Coal, Iron & Steel 5479 59433 wie 46 
6 Can. and Dock 49,830 49,870 40 . 
8 Breweries . 7,330 75567 "231 
14 Com. Industrial,etc. 5269 5,286 17 
13 Mines (Foreign) 10,252 10,504 252 ae 
6 Shipping . 5,074 51489 185 
12 Telegraph and 
Telephone = 19,165 18,744 : 421 
11 Tram.and Omnibus 3,960 3,878 a 82 
10 Waterworks . 16,370 17,104 234 
72395 3,966 
Less | decrease 3,966 we 
334 Totals 4 2,818,899 | 2,822,328 3,429 | Net increase 
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MR. BALFOUR ON BIMETALLISM. 


A Town’s meeting, to consider the question of bimetallism, was held on 
27th October, in the Manchester Town-hall under the presidency of the Mayor. 
The requisition to the Mayor, which led to the meeting being called, stated 
that Manchester and district had a great trade with silver-using countries, 
which had been seriously injured by the appreciation of gold. Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., was the principal speaker. Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., who was 
unable to attend, wrote as follows !—“ Speaking generally, men of wealth, who 
are of course comparatively few, seem greatly to fear bimetallism. I do not 
think it would injure them, but I have a strong conviction that it would 
benefit the many. I believe the great and varied manufactures and 
commerce, the great and varied industries of this country, would, if the 
proposed change were carried out, have a prospect of profitable extension 
which seems denied to them now. Bimetallism has a strong historical 
support. The commercial world prospered under it ; but who will say we have 
prospered since its abandonment? A too restricted currency always injures 
trade, and in times past, when from one cause or another the currency has 
been somewhat expanded, every class in the country has derived advantage 
from it. I believe there is little chance of harm and great possibilities of 
good in the change which you demand. ‘The movement is growing and will 
grow, and unless some better remedy for the evils from which we suffer can 
be found than that which Lancashire now proposes, the Bimetallic League 
should take the Anti-Corn Law League for its guide and create the public 
opinion which will insure success.” There was a large attendance of 
merchants and artisans. 

Mr. Balfour supported the following resolution :—‘ That, in the opinion of 
the citizens of Manchester in public meeting assembled, the exceedingly 
unsatisfactory condition of our productive industries and of commerce 
generally is largely due tothe appreciation of gold and the violent fluctuations 
and uncertainty of exchange between gold standard and silver standard 
countries. That the best and most effective remedy would be secured by an 
agreement, on a broad and international basis, to re-open the Mints of the 
leading nations of the world to the unrestricted coinage of both gold and 
silver, and that to that end Her Majesty’s Government be earnestly requested 
to co-operate with other nations at the forthcoming monetary conference to 
secure such an international agreement.” 

The right hon. gentleman, who was received with great cordiality, said : 
I hope I need offer no apology for my appearance on a Manchester 
platform to-night It is true that the summons of Mr. Mayor was 
addressed primarily to Manchester ratepayers, and among that distinguished 
body I cannot count myself; but my connexion with Manchester has now 
been so long and so intimate that I hope I may be permitted to appear 
and to give my opinions upon the subject, even though it be apart from 
the ordinary stream and course of party politics. The subject, I believe, 
vitally affects the prosperity of the great industries upon which Manchester 
depends. (Cheers.) I felt specially impelled to take part in this meeting, 
because I have long held strong opinions upon the problem which we 
are now discussing—opinions dating back to a period long antecedent to 
the time when they became matters of very great public interest. (Hear, 
hear.) I have been a bimetallist, as it is called, ever since I took an 
interest in economic science, and the opinions—they are academic opinions 
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if you will—to which I came long before I took any very prominent part 
in public life are opinions which I have seen no reason to depart from, 
but with which, Iam now convinced more than ever, are bound up some of the 
most vital interests of the country. (Cheers.) I feel also driven publicly to 
express my opinion with reference to the present crisis because I was, for 
some time at least, the chairman of the Currency Commission on which Sir 
William Houldsworth did such eminent service and to which allusion has 
been made. As a member of that Commission, though not as its chairman, 
I signed not only the general report, but the report of half the members 
committing themselves to what is known as the bimetallic theory. At the 
same time I ought to say—it is only fair to those who agree with me in 
politics, though they do not agree with me upon this subject—that I come 
here as a private individual, in no sense representing, or claiming to 
represent, any party in the State. The convictions to which I give utterance 
now are not shared, I know, by many with whom it is my greatest pride to 
act in all public affairs, and, though we who were responsible for the initiation 
of this international Commission, though we, the late Government, are all 
equally desirous of seeing this question settled and equally committed to the 
policy of dealing with it in an earnest spirit, I do not pretend that upon this 
question the whole of my late colleagues are in agreement with me. You 
will forgive me for this personal preface. I could not well embark upon a 
free exposition of my own views without giving it to you; and, if it has -at 
all appeared to be egotistical, I hope you will remember that the peculiar 
circumstances in which I find myself placed offer an ample justification. 
(Cheers.) You have heard three most able speeches to-night. One of those 
speeches showed the effect of our present currency system upon the inter- 
national trade between Lancashire and silver-using countries; the second of 
these speeches showed, from one certainly fully qualified to speak for the 
working classes of Manchester, what their view of the question is; and the 
third was devoted to showing the effect of the steady, rapid, and continuous 
appreciation of gold, combined with a corresponding steady depreciation 
of prices upon permanent debts, fixed property, and the interests of the great 
building societies, in which so many of the best of our working classes have 
invested their savings. 


IS BIMETALLISM PRACTICABLE ? 


These three speeches justify me in saying that there is ground for hold- 
ing that the present position of the currency is not a satisfactory position. 
(Hear, hear.) There remain, then, two questions for us to deal with. In 
the first place, can we change that system, that monometallic system, for a 
bimetallic system, as we shall, I hope, be pledged to do, by the resolution 
which has been read to you; and, in the second place, if that change is a 
practicable and a possible change, is it one that we ought to desire in the 
interests of this country? You will perhaps let me deal very briefly with 
those two problems, in the order in which I have mentioned them. (Cheers.) 
Now there are a great many persons who profess to approach this question 
as economists, and who tell you that, speaking as economists, the idea of a 
Government, or any number of Governments, presuming to determine and 
fix the relative prices of commodities—be those commodities beef or mutton, 
or be they silver or gold—that the pretension, I say, to fix the relative value 
of commodities is an absurd pretension, and that those who put it forward 
are mere speculative schemers, worthy to be ranked with squarers of the 
circle, and the believers in astrology. (Laughter.) I am far from quarrelling 
with the general temper of mind which thinks that an Act of Parliament 
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cannot do everything. I know too much of the difficulties of passing Acts 
of Parliament (laughter), the impotence of Acts of Parliament when they are 
passed, in the second place, to desire too earnestly to press forward the 
opposite view as a general doctrine in politics. Neither do I quarrel with 
the view which I suppose is the scientific view of political economists in the 
forefront of political controversy, and which tells us that we do owe some 
respect and some consideration to the men who have devoted their time to a 
scientific analysis of the problems presented by modern society. I think 
that both of those two things are very much to be encouraged, and I am glad 
that, at all events, in the sphere of currency, those principles have not as yet 
lost the whole of their savour. The question we have to consider is, what is 
a sound economic doctrine on this point? Is it true or is it not true 
that an international agreement can for all practical currency purposes 
determine the rate at which gold coin shall exchange for silver coin and 
silver coin for gold coin in the great markets of the world? (Hear, hear.) I 
say, that those who doubt that misread, and misinterpret the doctrines of © 
political economy. (Hear, hear.) They have misunderstood them. They 
have pinned their faith, not to the progressive, scientific spirit of what is 
nothing, if it be not a science ; they have rather pinned their faith to rash 
doctrines and musty dogmas, which are now abandoned, as I venture to 
think, by all the best economic thought, in this country and in other 
countries. (Cheers.) The view of these would-be economic objectors to the 
bimetallic system appears to be founded upon this doctrine—that the cost of 
production determines the value of commodities ; and that, as neither an Act 
of the British Parliament nor of all the Parliaments of the World can 
determine the relative cost of production of gold and of silver, it is there- 
fore quite impossible by international agreement to determine the relative 
value of gold and of silver. That, I believe, is not an unfair statement of 
the economic objections which, in one shape or another, I regard as the great 
obstacle to the general acceptance of our views upon this subject. 


THE CONTENTIONS OF THE BIMETALLISTS. 


But it is based upon economic heresy. What primarily determines 
relative values is not cost of production but demand and supply. (Cheers.) 
And not only may Governments have an effect upon demand and supply, 
but every day they do affect demand and supply and the whole existing 
currency legislation of the world, be it the currency legislation of bimetallic 
France or the currency legislation of America, which I cannot qualify. 
(Laughter.) Any one and all of these different systems of legislation do 
affect the demand for the precious gold and silver, and, by affecting the 
demand, they do affect the relative prices. (Cheers.) And notice that the 
bimetallic contention is this—We bimetallists say that, if you will, by inter- 
national arrangements, fix some reasonable ratio of exchange between gold 
and silver coins, you will create an automatic system by which the demand 
for gold and silver respectively shall be such as to maintain a ratio at the 
point at which you fix it. (Hear, hear.) That is our contention; and we 
no more intend or desire to supplant or get around the law of supply and 
demand—as if you could get round a law of nature—we no more attempt 
that than we attempt, as I said before, to square the circle or practise 
astrology. (Cheers.) We claim that our doctrine is founded upon a sound 
scientific analysis of the facts of values and the facts of exchange, and let 
those who base their opinions upon, as I venture to think, an imperfect 
study of the theory of values, reconsider their position in the light of 
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the analysis of facts presented to them by modern political economy. 
(Cheers.) I know that, especially since the great days of the free trade 
controversy, we in England have rather flattered ourselves that we were the 
disciples and followers of sound economic orthodoxy. We have sometimes 
forgotten that economics is a science, like other sciences, and that no more 
than any other science can it afford to stand still, or does it refuse to 
reconsider, in the light of new facts and new arguments, conclusions arrived 
at even by the greatest authorities who have written in former times. 
(Hear, hear.) I would say to you, in answer to those who object to our 
policy on economic grounds, without hesitation, “Do not be frightened by 
the charge of economic heresy. All the best modern economic speculation 
is on your side; time is on your side ; the whole stream of tendency among 
the younger economists, not only in this land, but on the Continent and in 
America, is on your side ;” and my belief is, that not many years will elapse 
before the heresy of doubting the possibility of maintaining an exchange par 
between gold and silver—the fallacy of maintaining that that is impossible— 
will be as antiquated and as exploded a superstition as the mercantile theory 
itself. (Cheers.) Whatever be the objections—and I daresay there are 
objections to the bimetallic system—that is no objection, and you may go 
forward knowing that it is positively sure that upon the grounds of pure 
abstract philosophy no weapon can be drawn that will prove deadly to our 
cause. (Cheers.) We are not dependent upon theory alone in this matter. 
It is very seldom that an abstract economic law, it is very seldom that 
any abstract law of nature, can be studied, so to speak, in its native 
simplicity, uninterfered with by the complexity of collateral phenomena 
which, perhaps, obscure the real significance of facts from the eyes of the 
careless observer; but in this matter of a double standard we have the 
experience, not of one year or of two years, but we have the experience of 
generations. Not by international agreement, but by agreement on a far 
narrower and less secure basis, as some of the speakers have already reminded 
you, bimetallism was established between the nations which composed the 
Latin Union, and even from that narrow basis it was found possible by those 
nations, for a very long period of time—a period of time during which the 
cost and amount of production of the precious metals varied enormously— 
as between each other, to maintain the relative value of those metals almost 
unchanged. I am sometimes astonished at the obstinate refusal of many 
people to learn from the clearest experience. (Laughter.) Nobody can 
doubt that there was, broadly speaking, this par of exchange over a very long 
time. Nobody can doubt that during that time there was a bimetallic system 
existing in the Latin Union. Nevertheless, there are some people who say 
the two facts, both of which must be admitted, have no cause or connexion 
with each other, and that, by a series of extraordinary-ccincidences, it did so 
happen that the par of exchange was maintained, but that it was due to the 
coincidences that it was maintained and not to the existence of the bimetallic 
system. ‘They construct a huge scaffold of coincidences. The whole thing 
is to be explained, not by one general principle applicable to the whole phe- 
nomena, but by a series of hypotheses, each extravagant, and still more 
extravagent when taken together. I notice even in to-day’s papers that a 
very eminent authority upon these matters—I mean Sir John Lubbock, the 
London banker, a man eminently entitled to be listened to—laid down the 
proposition that the production of gold at the present moment, as compared 
with the production of silver, was such that it would be perfectly impossible 
to maintain the par of exchange even if you were to establish it by inter- 
national agreement. But he forgot that for thirty years before the great gold 
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discovery the ratio of production between those two metals was almost 
exactly what it is now, and that, nevertheless, during those thirty years there 
was not the slightest difficulty even from the action of the Latin Union in 
maintaining the par of exchange at the point fixed by the Latin Union. 


IS BIMETALLISM DESIRABLE? 


You will not, I think, expect me to go more into the abstract and 
scientific aspect of this somewhat difficult problem. The truth is it is as 
impossible to discuss abstract political economy to an audience of a thousand 
persons as it is to discuss an abstract proposition of optics or metaphysics. 
Those of you who desire to go further into the real grounds of the opinion 
which I have ventured thus briefly to express, will find no difficulty whatever 
in making yourselves acquainted with the many text-books in which the 
arguments can be fully set forth. I will therefore pass from the first 
question I put to you—namely, Is the bimetallic system possible?—to the 
second question I put to you, which is this, If it be possible is it desirable? 
I ventured to state, at the beginning of these observations, that I had long 
been a believer, on abstract economic grounds, in the advisability of 
substituting bimetallism for monometallism ; but I admit that a change of 
the currency of a great commercial country is a thing that no man would 
undertake with a light heart, and that the mere fact that a system which we 
do not happen to have was something better than the system which we have, 
was not necessarily a sufficient ground for altering that which we were 
accustomed to, and that under which, on the whole, we had fairly prospered. 
But I venture to think that this great problem is now pressing itself upon 
our attention, not as an academic or abstract question, but as a question 
going very near to the interests of every one of us. (Hear, hear.) It is a 
question, therefore, upon which every citizen must make up his mind one 
way or the other. (Hear, hear.) It is not a question that can be left to 
academic discussion and theoretical economists. Get your data from them 
if you please, get your arguments from them if you will; but you have got to 
make up your minds yourselves, in view of the necessities of your position 
and the position of the country in which you are citizens. If that be so, 
why do I come before you to-night to urge you to do what you can to see 
those doctrines turned from speculation into practice? I do it on two main 
grounds. We want two things for currency. We require that it shall be a 
convenient medium of exchange between different countries, and we require 
of it that it shall be a fair and permanent record of obligations over long 
periods of time (cheers); and in both of those great and fundamental 
requirements of a currency our existing currency totally and lamentably fails. 
(Cheers.) Ido not wish to go over the ground so ably covered by Mr. 
Beith in the first speech that was made this evening. He spoke to you as a 
practical man. He showed you the result of existing oscillations between 
value and gold currency, so that the manufacturer was turned against his will 
into a gambler, and that he, whose business it was to produce cottons, had 
to speculate on the market of exchanges. He showed you, further, that the 
result of the inequality of exchange between England and silver-using 
countries was that, when England competed against a manufacturing country 
using a silver standard or in a neutral market also using a silver standard, 
England was beaten out of the field. He showed you, in other words, that 
the result of having an appreciating gold standard in England, and a silver 
standard in India and China, was that a bounty was put upon Indian 
manufactures, and practically a duty was put upon English manufactures. 
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(Hear, hear.) That may be good, I would not say for the Indian, but for 
the English capitalist in India. (Hear, hear.) That is possible, but it can 
only be a temporary good, even to the English capitalist in India ; and in the 
meanwhile, at the expense of Lancashire and of the industrial population of 
Lancashire, we shall have been building up a system which cannot stand the 
test of free trade, and which, when true free trade comes, must crumble into 
the dust. (Cheers.) On that part of the question which I have thus briefly 
summarised I desire to add nothing—I can add nothing—to what Mr. Beith 
has already so eloquently told you; but there is the other point, which, 
though it has been touched upon, has not been dealt with at length—namely, 
the utility of our monetary system as a permanent record of the debts and 
obligations lasting through long periods of time. And can we claim that 
great quality for a standard which, by the admission even of the mono- 
metallists themselves, has appreciated in some fifteen years no less than 30 
or 35 per cent., and of whose appreciation no man living under the existing 
system can prophesy the limits? (Cheers.) I say that a monetary standard 
of which that can be said does not fulfil the very elementary qualities which 
we require of a monetary standard. (Hear, hear.) I have heard the 
accusation levelled against those who take my view on this currency question 
that we desire inflation—that we desire, in other words, to see prices 
artificially raised by the process of artificially increasing the currency. I 
have no such desire. (Hear, hear.) Give me a standard that will remain 
constant, and I ask you no more. (Cheers.) But do not put me off with a 
standard which rises 35 per cent. in fifteen or sixteen years. (Hear, hear.) 
If I have to choose—if I am given the unwelcome choice between the 
standard which appreciates and the standard which depreciates, between a 
system under which prices are lowered and a system under which prices are 
raised—then I say, in the interests of every class in the community, not 
excluding the owners of fixed debts, give me a standard which depreciates 
and give me prices which rise. (Hear, hear.) I do not desire it. I do not 
look forward to it. Ido not wish for it. If you will show me a system 
which gives me absolute permanency, I will take it in preference to any 
other ; but of all conceivable systems of currency that system is assuredly the 
worst which gives you a standard steadily, continuously, and indefinitely 
appreciating, and which by that very fact throws a burden upon every man 
of enterprise, upon every man who desires to promote the agricultural or the 
industrial welfare of his country, and benefiting no human being whatever 
but the owner of fixed debts in gold. (Cheers.) And, ladies and gentlemen, 
let me tell you that this question is pressing because it is impossible that we 
should remain as we are. (Cheers.) If we do not move to a better system 
we shall assuredly be driven to a worse system. (Hear, hear.) Austria will 
not go on as she is. America will not go on as shéis. India cannot go on 
as she is. (Cheers.) And there is no monometallist in this country so hard 
as to look with equanimity on a condition of things in which America, 
Austria, and India all take a gold standard anda gold currency, and should 
thereby double the strain placed upon the gold supplies of the world, a strain 
which already it can so ill afford to bear. (Cheers.) And look into what straits 
those who feel the pressure of existing difficulties, but who refuse the bimetallic 
solution of them, are driven by the necessities of the case. I recollect that 
as far back, I think, as 1876—certainly at a time when I was a very young 
member of Parliament, in my first Parliament it was—I was asked to serve 
upon a confidential departmental committee at the India Office for considering 
a proposal which, even at that time, the Indian Government felt bound to 
press upon the home Government as a method of getting them out of their 
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financial difficulties. I am not going to discuss that particular expedient—I 
am not sure I have it very clear in my recollection—but, at all events, it 
resembled later expedients in this respect, that it consisted in an artificial 
appreciation of the rupee by an artificial limitation of the number of rupees 
that were to be coined in the Indian Mint. And this is the expedient which 
monometallists are gravely considering whether they ought not to accept. 
What does it mean? It amounts to giving India an inconvertible currency, 
made not of paper but of silver, with all the evils of a paper inconvertible 
currency, and all the expenses of a currency composed of a metal which, I 
suppose, I must still call a preciaus metal. (Hear, hear.) 


THE EVILS OF AN INCONVERTIBLE CURRENCY. 


And what, among other evils, are the evils of an inconvertible currency ? 
These—that its value in relation to commodities depends not upon natural 
causes, but solely upon the will of a Minister of the State. (Hear, hear.) 
This is the scheme which those who accuse us of heresy will almost accept 
in order to get India out of her difficulties. The scheme appears to be a 
wild one, but the necessity which has brought it forth is a real and imminent 
necessity. We are responsible for the Government of India and all its 
millions. On our shoulders must lie the burden of any consequence that 
may follow from our compelling that country to take a currency which she 
does not want, which does not suit her needs, but which acts to our prejudice. 
Recollect that in India you cannot divide the financial interests of the Govern- 
ment from the financial interests of the people even as much as you can 
in some other countries of the world. There are people who tell you, ‘‘ Oh, 
this may embarrass the Indian Government.’ No doubt it embarrasses the 
Indian Government. “ This may be injurious to the native officials.” No 
doubt it is. ‘‘ But the native manufacturer, the great populations of India 
have benefit by this. Why, therefore, should you change it?” Yes; but 
you cannot separate the interests of the Indian Government from the interests 
of the native producer. In that way every financial difficulty of the Indian 
Government is a political difficulty of the very gravest magnitude. (Hear, 
hear.) Every tax that you put on, every fresh strain that you place upon the 
resoutces of that country, and every difficulty in which her credit is involved, 
has consequences reaching far beyond the temporary difficulties of this or 
that finance minister. They go to the very root of our rule in that country, 
and let me tell you that, unless we go forward and do something to relieve the 
Indian Government of the intolerable difficulties under which it is now suffer- 
ing, great will be the weight of responsibility, greater than can be borne by the 
Parliament and the Government of this country. (Cheers.) I have detained 
you longer than I intended, and I am well aware that I have done but scanty 
justice to a great subject and a most complicated theme. And yet I do not 
regret that you, Mr. Mayor, have given me an opportunity to-night of 
publicly, not for the first time, but, perhaps, more publicly than before, of 
expressing my personal convictions that we have now reached a crisis in this 
monetary difficulty, that we have now reached a crisis in this monetary 
problem, in which it behoves every citizen in this country to do his best to 
arrive at a wise, an honest, and a patriotic conclusion. (Hear, hear.) I 
firmly believe that an appreciating currency is fraught with evils to every class 
in the community, and I firmly believe that a currency which bears no stable 
or permanent relation to the currency of other countries is a chronic hin- 
drance and difficulty in the way of export trade. I firmly believe that the 
difficulties which you are throwing by your present system upon Indian 
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finance are almost overwhelming, and while [ have all those convictions, I 
also believe that the bimetallic solution is possible and is adequate. I do 
not give it you as a cure for every individual evil. I do not come forward 
as a quack with a universal remedy. I do not tell you that it will drive bad 
trade for ever from these shores, and give every man who desires to work a 
chance of working for a good day’s wages, and every man who desires to 
invest the certainty of a profitable investment. (Hear, hear.) Ido not put 
any such promise before your gaze, but I do say that for a great commercial 
country a sound instrument of exchange is a matter of the first necessity. 
(Cheers.) I do say that the instrument of exchange which you actually 
have is a bad instrument, and I offer for your acceptance a system which, 
if not perfect, is at all events practicable, and is incomparably better than 
any which you are likely to obtain by any other means of which I have any 
knowledge. (Loud cheers.) 
The resolution was carried with much enthusiasm. 


ceo Gillie ico sceecaben 
THE CASE FOR BIMETALLISM. 


THE following is the statement circulated by the Bimetallic League and 
we put it on record without comment :— 


‘* Until the year 1873 the ratio at which gold and silver were interchangeable was 
steady, because the mints of France and other European countries were open to all the 
world for the unlimited coinage of both metals on the fixed basis of 153 ozs of silver to 
1 oz. of gold. 

* It may be stated generally that during the last century the national unit of coinage 
which constituted the standard of value in the principal countries practically rested on both 
metals, silver being usually the nominal standard with gold rated to it, at the discretion of 
each Government. 

In the United Kingdom, from 1717 to 1816, this system prevailed, the ratio of gold to 
silver having been fixed at 1 to 15°21. 

In the United States of America the joint gold and silver standard was originally 
adopted in 1786 with a ratio of 15°25 to 1; changed in 1792 to 15 to 1, and in 
1834 to 16 to I. 

In 1803 the joint standard, with a ratio of 154 to 1, was definitely adopted by France, 
and in 1865 the formation of the Latin Union, ultimately consisting of France, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Greece, extended and confirmed it. : 

Owing to this, the par of exchange between gold and silver standard countries kept 
practically uniform, and silver, as fully as gold, performed the functions of money through- 
out the world. 

The action of England in 1816, in adopting the single gold standard, did not disturb 
the steadiness of the ratio between the two metals, so long as the continental mints 
remained open to the unrestricted coinage of silver ; but when Germany, which had 
previously had a silver standard, in 1873 introduced a single gold standard the old 
equilibrium was destroyed, because France and the other bimetallic countries, in view of 
the heavy sales of silver made by Germany, suspended their free coinage. 

This action caused the price of silver, as quoted in gold, to fall, and it (the gold price of 
silver) has since fluctuated violently, affecting all international exchanges between silver 
standard and gold standard countries. In the case of India the rupee, formerly worth 

_ about 2s., has gradually dropped to 1s. 3§d@. in English money, with increasing uncertainty 
as to its prospective exchangeable value as against gold. 

The substitution of gold for silver, and the greater amount of exchange work that is in 
consequence thrown upon gold, has led to the ‘‘ appreciation ”’ of that metal, and to a fall 
in prices of commodities, as measured in gold, which is everywhere visible, and everywhere 
baneful in its effects upon commerce, upon manufacturing and agricultural industry, and 
upon the growth of employment necessary to provide work for our rapidly increasing 
population. 








* This and the three following paragraphs are from the “ Note” appended to the final report of the Royal 
Commission on gold and silver, by the Right Hon. Sir Louis Mallet, eb. one of the Royal Commissioners. 
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Whenever the London money market is distressed and perplexed by the withdrawal of 
even small quantities of gold, and by apprehensions as to further demands, coupled with 
serious doubts as to the sufficiency of future supplies of that metal, the necessity of fixing 
an international ratio between gold and silver so as to make both metals available for bank 
reserves becomes strikingly apparent. This would provide an adequate supply of money 
available for international purposes, and for the internal transactions of the kingdom. 
Grave dangers would thus be averted. 

The aim of the Bimetallic League, as already mentioned, is to secure, by international 
agreement, the opening of the mints of the leading commercial nations to the unrestricted 
coinage of silver and gold at such fixed ratioas may be mutually agreed upon amongst 
those nations. By this means a par of exchange would be secured; the two metals would 
again acquire an international character as money, and would move freely from nation to 
nation according to the monetary requirements of the various markets, whilst prices and 
wages in all countries would be adjusted by a uniform standard. 

Convinced of the evils resulting from existing conditions of our monetary system, and of 
the hindrance to trade and agriculture, which are largely due to the disturbed relation 
pr pe gold and silver, we appeal to everyone for co-operation in carrying out the objects 
of the league. 

There is every encouragement to press the matter, seeing that the United States of 
America, France (with the other states of the Latin Union), Germany and Holland are 
willing and eager to co-operate. 

These powers, it is known, will not move without England, and under an erroneous 
— of the advantages of a single gold standard, this country has hitherto stood 
aloof. 

The final report of the Royal Commission on gold and silver is however of a character 
so favourable to the cause advocated by the league that the question is now thoroughly 
ripe for settlement. 

It is advisable therefore, that the facts of the case may be made widely known through- 
out the country, in order to bring the force of public opinion to bear upon Parliament and 
upon the Government, so that England, instead of being a barrier in the way of an 
international convention, may take her due share in the settlement of a question so vital to 
the well-being of the Empire, so essential to the interests of British and Irish agriculture, 
and of commerce everywhere, and to the financial stability of India.” 





PRECIOUS METALS IN AMERICA. 


Mr. E. O. LEEcu, the director of the U.S. Mint, has submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a report on the operations of the mints and assay 
offices of the United States for the fiscal year ended June 3oth, 1892. 


DEPOSITS AND PURCHASES. 


The value of the gold deposited at the mints and assay offices during the 
year was $66,476,975, of which $61,131,460 were original deposits, and 
$5,345,516 were re-deposits. 

Of the original deposits, $31,961,546 were the product of our own mines : 
$24,975.342 foreign gold coin and bullion; $557,968 light-weight domestic 
gold coin ; and $3,636,604 old material. 


The deposits and purchases of silver aggregated 72,121,268 standard 
ounces, of the coining value of $83,922,930, of which 640,461 standard 
ounces, of the coining value of $745,264, were re-deposits. 


Of the silver received, 63,130,609 standard ounces, of the coining value 
of $73,461,072, were the product of domestic mines and refineries ; 2,118,078 
standard ounces, of the coining value of $2,464,672, were foreign silver 
bullion and coin; 5,593,907 standard ounces, of the coining value of 
$6,509,274, were uncurrent domestic coins for re-coinage; 1,921 standard 
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ounces, of the coining value of $2,236, trade-dollars melted; and 636,290 
standard ounces, of the coining value of $740,411, old plate, jewelry, etc. 


COINAGE. 


The coinage of the mints during the last fiscal year aggregated 113,556,124 
pieces, valued as follows :— 





Gold . * r ‘ ‘ . ‘ : - -  $35,506,987.50 
Silver dollars . P is ‘ ° . ; ; 8, 329,467.00 
Sutsidiary silver ‘ ‘ , : i ‘ ‘ 6,659,811.60 
Minor coins ‘ ” ‘ ‘i ; " ‘ 1,296,710.42 

Total . . «. « $51,792,976.52 





The number of silver dollars coined during the fiscal year, from bullion 
purchased under the Act of July 14th, 1890, was 3,450,995, and from trade- 
dollar bullion 4,878,472, a total of 8,329,467 silver dollars, upon which the 
seigniorage, or profit, was $930,487. 

The total coinage of silver dollars, under the Act of February 28th, 1878, 
to the close of such coinage, was $378,166,793, and under the Act of 1890 
to November ist, 1892, $33,167,570; under Act of March 3rd, 1891, 
$5,078,472—a total coinage of silver dollars since March 1st, 1878, of 
416,412,835. 

The net profit on the coinage of silver during the fourteen years ended 
June 30th, 1892, including the balances in the coinage mints on July rst, 
1878, has aggregated $72,736,065. 

BARS. 


In addition to the coinage, gold bars were manufactured of the value of 
$36,125,552, and silver bars of the value of $7,130,270, a total of 
$43,255,822. 
‘ SILVER PURCHASES. 


The purchases of silver by the Government, during the last fiscal year, 
were all made under the mandatory provisions of the Act of July 14th, 1890. 
requiring the purchase of four-and-one-half million ounces of silver in each 
month. ' 

The total amount purchased during the year aggregated 54,355,748 fine 
ounces, costing $51,106,608, at an average cost of 94 cents per ounce. 

The total amount of silver bullion purchased, under the Act of February 
28th, 1878, from the commencement, March 1st, 1878, to the end, August 
13th, 1890, was 323,635,576 standard ounces, costing $308,199,261, an 
average cost of $1.058 per fine ounce. 


PRICE OF SILVER. al 


The price of silver fluctuated during the last fiscal year from $1.02 per fine 
ounce, which was the price at the beginning of the year, to $0.855, March 
28th, the lowest price, closing June 3oth, at $0.873, a variation of $0.17 an 
ounce during the last fiscal year. 

Since July 1st, 1892, the price of silver still further declined, until, on 
August 11th, 1892, it reached 83 cents a fine ounce, the lowest price silver 
ever reached. Since then the price has advanced, and at the present writing, 
November 1st, 1892, it is $0.86 per fine ounce. 

At the lowest price of silver during the fiscal year, the commercial value 
of the pure silver contained in a silver dollar was 66 cents; at the highest 
price, it was $0.786, and at the average price, $0.724. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


The number of silver dollars distributed from the mints during the last 
fiscal year was 9,407,920, being $3,800,874 less than in the previous year. 


RE-COINAGE OF SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS. 


The beneficial results of the liberal appropriations, for the last two years, 
for loss on re-coinage of worn and uncurrent silver coins in the Treasury, 
is shown by the fact that the balance of such coins has been reduced from 
$23,002,268 on July 1st, 1890, to $11,499,579 on November 1st, 1892, a 
reduction of $11,502,689. 

By the re-coinage of uncurrent coins in the Treasury, principally half- 
dollars, into new quarter-dollars and dimes, for which there was an urgent 
demand, the Treasury has been relieved of a large unavailable asset, and the 
small change of the country increased to a corresponding extent. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The total exports of gold from the United States during the fiscal year 
aggregated $50,305,533, while the imports aggregated $50,162,879, showing 
a net loss of $142,654, against a loss for the preceding fiscal year of 
$67,946,768. 

The exports of silver aggregated $33,800,562, and the imports of the 
same metal $28,764,734, showing a met /oss on silver by export of $5,035,828, 
against a et gain during the previous year of $2,745,365, a change of 
$7,781,193. 

EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The total expenditures for the support of the mints and assay offices 
during the last year aggregated $1,106,538, against $1,335,910, expended in 
the prior year, a reduction of expenses amounting to $229,371. The total 
earnings from all sources aggregated $2,294,288, while the total expenditures 
and losses of all kinds aggregated $1,500,494, a net profit of earnings over 
expenditures of $793,794. 

PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The mines of the United States produced during the calendar year 1891, 

precious metals as follows :— 


Metals Fine Ounces. Commercial Value, Coining Value. 
Gold . . 1,604,840 $33,175,000 $33,175,000 
Silver. + 58,330,000 57,630,040 75,416,565 


The product of the refineries and reduction works of the United States, 
as contradistinguished from the product of our own mines, aggregated :— 
Fine Ounces, 


Gold ‘ = P . ‘ 2,169,863 
Silver. f . ‘ - 69,336,415 
The product of gold and silver in the world, based upon returns to the 
Director of the Mint, was as follows :— 


Metals, Fine Ounces. Commercial Value, Coining Value. 
Gold ; R 6,102,893 $126, 158,000 $126,158,000 
Silver . + 143,994,000 142,266,000 186,174,000 


WORLD'S COINAGE. 
The coinage of gold and silver in the various countries of the world 
during the calendar year 1891, so far as reports have been received, 
aggregated : 


Gold “ e ° : ‘ » $119,183,735 
Silver ° ° ° ; ‘ ° 135,008,142 
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METALLIC STOCK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The stock of gold and silver in the United States on November rst, 1892, 
based upon official tabulations brought forward from year to year, was 
approximately :— 

Gold 7 J - ‘ - $656,041,863 
Silver. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 587,614,951 


Total . . $1,243,656,814 


The amount of money in actual circulation (outside of Treasury vaults), 
including paper and metallic, was $1,606,139,735, or $24.34 per head. 


USE OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


The value of the gold bars furnished for industrial use during the last 
calendar year was $16,644,953, against $14,605,901 in the prior year, an 
increase of $2,039,052; and of silver, $9,631,746, against $9,031,178 in the 
prior year, an increase of $600,568. 

If there has been no falling off in the amount of coin melted annually 
for use in repairs and jewelry, the total value of the precious metals used in 
the industrial arts and manufactures in the United States during the last 
year was, approximately : Gold, $19,700,000, and silver, $9,630,000, a total 
of $29,330,000, of which $10,697,679 gold, and $7,289,073 silver, consisted 
of new bullion. 

The report of the director is replete with valuable information and 
statistical tables covering the product, coinage and movement of the precious 
metals in the various countries of the world. 
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THE following circular was issued by the Local Government 
Board on November 14th, 1892. It is a measure whose financial 
scope is wide, and among its effects will be the raising of a number 
of local loans :— 


S1r,—From information which the Local Government Board have received, it appears 
that there is at the present time a considerable amount of distress in different parts of the 
country, occasioned by scarcity of employment, and it is probable that this condition of 
things may become more general and be intensified in the course of the coming winter 

In the spring of 1886 the Local Government Board issued a circular letter to local 
authorities indicating the course which might with advantage be adopted for the provision 
{as for the unemployed of.the class Who do not ordinarily seek Poor Law 
relief. 

The following extracts from that circular appear to me to deserve the immediate and 
careful consideration of the local authorities, both in the metropolis and elsewhere :— 

“The Local Government Board are convinced that in the ranks of those who do not 
ordinarily seek parish relief there is evidence of much and increased privation, and if the 
depression in trade continues, it is to be feared that large numbers of persons usually in 
regular employment will be reduced to the greatest straits. 

‘*The spirit of independence which leads so many of the working classes to make 
great personal sacrifices rather than incur the stigma of pauperism, is one which deserves 
the greatest sympathy and respect, and which it is the duty and interest of the community 
to maintain by all the means at its disposal. 

‘* Any relaxation of the general rule at present obtaining, which requires, as a condition 
of relief to able-bodied male persons, on the ground of their being out of employment, the 
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acceptance of an order for admission to the workhouse, or the performance of an adequate 
task of work as a labour test, would be most disastrous, as tending directly to restore the 
condition of things which, before the reform of the Poor Laws, destroyed the independence 
of the labouring classes, and increased the poor rate until it became an almost insupportable 
burden. 

“It is not desirable that the working classes should be familiarized with Poor Law relief, 
and if once the honourable sentiment which now leads them to avoid it is broken down, it is 
probable that recourse will be had to this provision on the slightest occasion. 

“‘The Local Government Board have no doubt that the powers which the guardians 
possess are fully sufficient to enable them to deal with ordinary pauperism, and to meet the 
demand for relief from the classes who usually seek it. ; 

‘* What is required in the endeavour to relieve artisans and others who have hitherto 
avoided Poor Law assistance, and who are temporarily deprived of employment, is :— 

‘© 1. Work which will not involve the stigma of pauperism ; 

662. Work which all can perform, whatever may have been their previous avocations ; 

‘3, Work which does not compete with that of other labourers at present in employ- 
ment ; and 

‘* Lastly, work which is not likely to interfere with the resumption of regular 
employment in their own trades by those who seek it. 

‘© The Board have no power to enforce the adoption of any particular proposals, and the 
object of this circular is to bring the subject generally under the notice of boards of 
guardians and other local authorities. 

**In districts in which exceptional distress prevails, the Board recommend that the 
guardians should confer with the local authorities, and endeavour to arrange with the latter 
for the execution of works on which unskilled labour may be immediately employed. 

‘‘ These works may be of the following kinds, among others :— 

** (a) Spade husbandry on sewage farms. 

‘*(6) Laying out of open spaces, recreation grounds, new cemeteries, or disused burial 
grounds. 

= {) Cleansing of streets not usually undertaken by local authorities. 

**(@) Laying out and paving of new streets, etc. 

‘¢(e) Paving of unpaved streets, and making of footpaths in country roads. 

‘*(f) Providing or extending sewerage works and works of water supply. 

‘Tn all cases in which special works are undertaken to meet exceptional distress, it 
would appear to be necessary, first, that the men employed should be engaged on the 
recommendation of the guardians as persons whom, owing to previous condition and 
circumstances, it is undesirable to send to the workhouse, or to treat as subjects for pauper 
relief; and second, that the wages paid should be something less than the wages ordinarily 
paid for similar work, in order to prevent imposture, and to leave the strongest temptation 
to those who avail themselves of this opportunity to return as soon as possible to their 
previous occupations. 

‘¢ When the works are of such a character that the expense may properly be defrayed 
out of borrowed moneys, the local authorities may rely that there will be every desire on 
the part of the Board to deal promptly with the application for their sanction to a loan.”’ 

I would urge on the local authorities, on whom devolves the duty of carrying out the 
works required for their districts, that the execution of such works should, whenever 
practicable, be commenced at an early date, so that employment may be given during the 
winter months when work is the more needed, rather than later in the coming year. 

I would at the same time emphasize the great importance which I attach to the 
co-operation of boards of guardians with local authorities, in order that the pauperization 
of those persons whose difficulties are occasioned only by exceptional circumstances arising 
from temporary scarcity of employment, and who are unwilling to become dependent on 
Poor Law relief, may, as far as practicable, be avoided. . 

In the case of the metropolis, some of the classes of employment suggested above are 
not practicable, but apart from the execution of new works, it will probably be found that 
in the performance of the ordinary routine duties of the sanitary authority occasions will 
arise when surplus labour may be profitably utilized. 

I shall be obliged if this letter is brought under the consideration of the authority: at 
once, and it will be satisfactory to me to be kept informed of the state of affairs in your 
district, and to learn the results of any efforts which may be made in the direction 
suggested. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
: HENRY H. FOWLER. 
The Clerk to the Guardians or Sanitary Authority. 
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BANK FRAUD. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.S 


I HAD just returned from a tour of inspection among our northern 
branches when I received orders to leave at once for Barfield, and to make 
a thorough reinvestigation of the accounts at our office there. I felt 
surprised at these instructions, as I had spent some days at Barfield only a 
fortnight before, and there was nothing in the nature of my report which 
could suggest any necessity for a second visit after so brief an interval. I 
was informed, however, that although nothing very definite could be alleged, 
some discrepancies in the branch returns had aroused suspicions that all was 
not right, which, without reflecting on my capability as a bank inspector, 
rendered it desirable that I should make a further investigation and report. 
Accordingly, I made preparations for immediate departure. 

A person with a more methodical mind than my own would have deferred 
contemplation of the matter until he had taken his seat in the railway 
carriage, and he would then have reviewed calmly, and in regular sequence, 
all the circumstances of the case. This would, at any rate, have been the 
story-book mode of procedure ; but my mind was evidently not sufficiently 
well balanced to adopt it. From the moment when I received my marching 
orders [ was unable to think of anything else, and thus when I took my seat 
in the train, en route for Barfield, I had exhausted the subject without 
arriving at any satisfactory solution of the mystery. So I settled down to 
read my newspaper and to smoke my pipe of peace. My destination was 
Casterton, a town six miles from Barfield, and I proposed staying the night 
there, and arriving at the branch when it opened for business next morning. 

It would be well that, at this point, I should briefly describe the persone, 
or Officers of the Barfield branch, all of whom I knew well. There were but 
few of them. The manager, John Nettlefold, was a bachelor, a man who 
had seen many years’ service in the bank ; a careful, steady-going Yorkshire- 
man, who played golf, shot partridges, and attended to the roses in his 
garden as time and opportunity permitted. He was a social star in the 
Barfield firmament, and was famed as an amateur actor, but I never saw him 
perform. The accountant, William Jameson, had grown up under my own 
eye at head office, and I believed him to be the personification of probity. 
The teller, John Stuart, was a man marked for promotion, and the very 
perfection of a teller. He had very white teeth and crisp black hair, which 
I used to imagine would emit electric sparks if anyone attempted to pass a 
forged signature or a bad coin upon him. A fourth man on the staff, 
Edward Hales, I had always regarded with distrust. He was a local 
importation, his appearance was not in his favour, and his dress was a dirty 
caricature of last year’s fashion. 1 always fancied that he took the chair at 
the “ sing-songs ” of the Barfield public-house. The fifth and last member 
of the staff was a boy who rejoiced in the name of Smith, if Smith—in a 
part of the country where Smiths abound—could be called a name at all, 
and who had no particular parts or magnitude worth the telling. 

It will easily be seen that my suspicions rested on Mr. Edward Hales, 
and I regarded that young gentleman with particular attention in the midst 
of the perceptible flutter caused by my reappearance at the branch so soon 
after my previous visit ; but as merely looking at him or anyone else did not 
advance the matter in hand, I settled down to business. First, I counted 
the cash; next, I examined the balances, and I saw that securities for 
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advances were in hand. Then I concentrated my attention on various 
matters of detail leading up to the alléged discrepancies in the branch return, 
all of which I found were capable of easy explanation. So far everything 
was in order, and I discovered nothing implicating either Mr. Hales or 
anyone else. But my instructions were to make a complete scrutiny, and I 
carried them out in spirit and in letter. I overhauled the office from floor 
to ceiling, with still the same result—satisfactory or unsatisfactory as you 
may call it—that all was right and proper, and in order. Clearly, I thought, 
the suspicions entertained at head office were at least ill-grounded. 


To render assurance doubly sure, I resolved, before leaving, to make 
another and a more particular inspection of the securities held against 
advances and as cover for overdrafts, and accordingly I subjected each of 
these documents to a most rigid examination. So far as I was able, I 
identified the signatures on bills and promissory notes, and by this and 
other means satisfied myself that they were genuine instruments. It then 
occurred to me that a personal survey of some of the properties under 
mortgage to the bank would be a useful precaution; although, as such 
advances were duly authorised, and were only made after full enquiry, it 
could serve no other end. With this view, therefore, I selected a property, 
represented by a large advance—some £3,000—secured by an equitable 
mortgage of certain arable and pasture lands, with house, farm buildings and 
appurtenances, to use the legal expression. It was situated within four 
miles of the bank and in the direction of Casterton, so I set off at the close 
of the day to have a look at it. The mortgagor was a certain John Hendry, 
who appeared to be the occupier of the tenement. 


I strolled along carelessly, ruminating on the mistaken zeal of somebody, 
whose suspicions had been the means of sending me on a wild-goose chase, 
which had resulted in nothing at all. I met a few labourers returning from 
work, and one vehicle, apparently unoccupied, driving in the direction in 
which I was going; but otherwise my walk was without incident. On 
reaching what I took to be the vicinity of the property, I enquired of a 
group of villagers congregated round a little knot of cottages if they could 
tell me the name of the squire. To my surprise I was told that the estate 
belonged to the Earl of X Nobody knew Mr. John Hendry, nobody 
had ever heard of that gentleman, and it seemed evident that I had 
mistaken the locality of the property under mortgage to the bank. I 
therefore made up my mind to return to my hotel at Casterton, and next 
day to make a further search after again consulting the mortgage deeds. As 
I pursued my way onwards, I saw a man leaning over a gate on the roadside. 
I took him for a farmer, and judged that he would be likely to assist me in 
my search. After responding to his civil “ Good-night,” I asked him if he 
knew the name of Hendry in that locality. ‘Iam his tenant,” he replied, 
“and I farm his land.” Further interrogated, he indicated the extent and 
boundaries of the estate, which corresponded exactly with their description 
in the register of securities. The earl’s property, he added, lay to the right 
and left of it. The answers were quite straightforward, although they were 
entirely at variance with the replies I had received from the villagers to my 
previous enquiries. However, I reflected that country people know, as a 
rule, very little about the geography or topography of the neighbourhood in 
which they live. In my walks through England, I have frequently met 
rustics who could not show me the way to the next village, so there was 
nothing unlikely in their want of acquaintance with the name of an absentee 
ground landlord. I argued thus, but somehow or other I did not feel 
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convinced. The more I thought of the farmer, the less I liked the look of 
him, and it occurred to me that there was something unnatural in his 
appearance. The suspicion suddenly dawned upon me that he was 
‘“made up.” 

Clearly I was on the eve of an important discovery, and of a nature 
which neither I nor my superiors had contemplated. What should I do 
next? Should I return to Barfield and promptly continue my enquiries? I 
decided to do so, and retraced my steps in that direction. After passing 
through the village referred to, I sat down to rest and to think. The sound 
of approaching wheels roused me from my reverie, and I saw the “ fly” 
which had passed me on the road when I first set out. I perceived, too, 
that it had an occupant. The vehicle was instantly connected in my mind 
with the mystery which I had to solve, and, regardless of the consequences, 
I seized the handle of the door, sprang upon the step, and entered the 
carriage. The occupant was John Nettlefold, the manager of our branch at 
Barfield, and on the opposite seat was a small hand-bag. 

I was not in a frame of mind to stand upon ceremony, and I returned no 
reply to his angry expostulations and demand for an explanation of the 
meaning of my intrusion. I seized the hand-bag and Nettlefold seized me. 
In the struggle which ensued the bag opened and I saw—precisely what I 
expected to see—some false red whiskers, the same hirsute appendage which 
adorned the chin and cheeks of the quondam farmer who had been so 
kindly communicative to me about half-an-hour previously. The “ make-up” 
was excellent, and small wonder was there that I had been so nearly taken 
in by it. 

Of course, after this dénouement, further resistance or concealment was 
out of the question, and Nettlefold made a full and complete confession. 
The mortgage deeds had been partly forged, partly made up of old and 
useless parchments. The accompanying documents and evidences of title 
and value were fictitious. Suspecting my design, he had left the bank 
immediately after me, with a disguise in which, as an amateur actor, he had 
often defied recognition, and which he had in readiness in view of such a 
necessity arising. He engaged a “fly” in which he passed me on the road ; 
and assuming the disguise under cover of a hedge, was in readiness to 
receive me when I came along. The scheme was well contrived, and 
carried out with singular effrontery and astuteness, but the chain had 
snapped in its weakest link. To the tender mercies of the law I consigned 
John Nettlefold, and, to cut a long story short, I will only add that the 
majesty of the law was avenged. 


& 
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THE GOVERNMENT ON BUSINESS MATTERS. 


Tue Earl of Kimberley represented the Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) 
at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, on November goth, and made the following 
remarks :— 

INDIAN CURRENCY. 


Let me say a word concerning India, which is the immediate department 
over which I have the honour to preside. Whatever may happen on the 
frontiers of India we are now in a far more favourable position than we were 
a few yearsago. Thanks to the measures taken, inaugurated by my noble 
friend and seconded by successive Viceroys, the frontier of India is now in 
a position of defence which may lead us to look to the future with calmness 
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and without apprehension whatever may happen (hear, hear, and cheers) ; 
and, more than that, we have in our favour the strong feeling of loyalty 
which is shown by the native princes (hear, hear), one of the most distinguished 
of whom we are glad to see present this evening. (Cheers.) India is 
tranquil, and the fear of famine having passed away, India may generally be 
said to be prosperous. But there is one cloud on the horizon, and I am sure 
that the subject I am about to mention will not be without interest in a great 
commercial centre. I am alluding to what is commonly called the fall in the 
rupee—a question of currency. Well, it is a burning question, and a most 
difficult one, one with which the Indian Government feel that we ought to 
deal. We have referred it to the committee presided over by my noble and 
learned friend (Lord Herschell), who finds time, even among his many legal 
obligations, to devote himself to a subject on which he can exercise his 
intellect as well and as wisely as on the other questions which come before 
him. I believe that that committee has been generally recognised as 
eminently fitted to deal with the question, and although I can make no 
revelation as to what may be its ultimate recommendations, I think I may 
say whatever that committee may do, they will not recommend anything 
which will be a shock to the well-established and well-tried system of 
currency of this country. 


TRADE AND AGRICULTURE. 


On an occasion like this, it must occur to many of you that unfor- 
tunately at the present time there is a heavy depression of trade. That we feel 
a deep sympathy with that depression it is hardly necessary for me to say. 
I have no authority to tell you whether such depression is likely to continue 
or how far it will extend; but men who have studied these subjects say that 
after a time experience shows that these depressions are followed by a period 
of prosperity. All I would say is this—soon may it come (cheers); soon 
may the city of London, and all connected with this great commercial centre, 
recover from the terrible check of what was known as the Baring crisis. 
There is one other matter in which I feel personally interested, and that is 
the condition of agriculture. I am certain you will all extend your 
sympathies to the agricultural classes, labouring as they are at the present 
time under a depression which is deeper than any we have known in our 
generation. Would that I could point out a remedy, or that I could 
announce remedies which the Government might take which might enable 
our farmers again to prosper, and save the agricultural labourers from the 
distress which I fear may follow. If this depression continues, I fear the 
industry of agriculture may fall into a condition nothing short of a national 
calamity. I believe there is about to be an agricultural conference on the 
subject, and I hope they may be able to suggest something which might, 
perhaps, be considered by the Government or by Parliament. I will ask you 
—for I think it is only due to this class—to give them, at all events, your 
sympathy—sympathy with those who have been struggling for years, hoping 
for better times; sympathy with those who have, through no fault of their 
own, fallen into a condition which, I fear, may in many instances mean 
complete ruin. I desire to make one more remark. We are about to 
propose a variety of measures in Parliament ; many of them, no doubt, will 
be measures to excite political discussion and strong passages with those 
opposed to us. But there are also many measures which have also to be 
dealt with—measures affecting the social condition of the people—which are 
not the subject of party controversy. And upon those subjects I feel sure 
that we, like many others who have occupied our position before, will meet 
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with the co-operation, not only of those who support us as a party, but of 
those who are opposed to us, because it is my firm conviction, notwithstand- 
ing those party differences which divide us, and will divide us so long as 
party government exists, there is at the foundation a strong feeling of 
patriotism, and the deepest desire on the part of all parties to co-operate 
for the good, and the welfare, and the prosperity, and glory of this great 
Empire. (Cheers.) 





LIQUIDATIONS IN PROGRESS. 


ENGLISH AND AUSTRALIAN MortcGaGE BANK, LIMITED.—Two petitions 
were presented on November gth for winding-up, and an order was made on 
both petitions. But his Lordship said he should direct the Official Receiver 
not to take any steps under the order without leave, most of the assets being 
in Australia, where there is already a voluntary liquidation. 


New ORIENTAL BANK CoRPORATION.—Mr. Pratt appeared, November oth, 
in person in support of a petition for a compulsory order, notwithstanding 
that a supervision order has already been made. The petitioner stated that 
dividends had been improperly paid shortly before the supervision order, and 
said Mr. Welton, having been auditor of the company, ought not to be 
liquidator. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams directed that the petition should stand 
over till the first sitting of the Court after a month had expired, in order 
that the liquidator might give the Court further information on certain 
points. 


Messrs. De MURRIETA AND Co., LimiTED.—Under a receiving order 
granted in August last against these debtors, who are described as of Adam’s 
Court, Old Broad Street, a statement of affairs has been submitted. It shows 
unsecured liabilities £426,696, with fully-secured debts £70,000, and no 
joint assets are disclosed, the property being administered under the liquida- 
tion of De Murrieta & Co. The separate accounts of Mariano de Murrieta 
return liabilities £417,543, with an estimated surplus in assets of £18,759, 
The other three partners in the firm have not filed separate statements. 


THE LIBERATOR PERMANENT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


A MEETING was held October 31st at the Venetian Chamber, Holborn Restaurant, 
before Mr. C. J. Stewart, Official Receiver, of the principal depositors and shareholders of 
this society, to hear a report upon its present position, and to appoint a provisional com- 
mittee to confer with and assist the Official Receiver in the winding-up proceedings. 

The Chairman said it was impossible at the present time to summon all persons interested 
in the society, but it had been thought necessary to convene a meeting of those most largely 
interested, with a view to take suitable steps for the protection of the assets. He proceeded 
to contrast the present position with that shown by a balance-sheet dated February roth last, 
and pointed out that a reserve fund of £90,000 shown on such balance-sheet had completely 
vanished. The most important item that he had to deal with was that of £3,423,074, being 
the amount lent by the society upon mortgages. At a former meeting a question had been 
asked as to whether the properties so mortgaged to the society had been submitted to 
independent valuation, and if so, when they were submitted, and a director then replied that 
valuations had been taken with the result that the value of the property was shown to have 
improved by thousands of pounds. It was also further intimated that those large advances 
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were constantly being repaid and the securities replaced by fresh properties. That was now 
found not to be the case, and in his (the chairman’s) opinion it was a mild term to use 
when he characterized the statement as ‘‘ absolutely misleading.”” (Hear, hear.) The facts 
of the case were that, out of the total sum of £3,423,074 lent on mortgage, by far the 
largest portion had been advanced to one limited company. A sum of £2,078,445 was due 
to the society from J. W. Hobbs and Company, Limited. (A voice.—Where is the Public 
Prosecutor?) The Real Estates Company owed the society £481,950, and the House and 
Land Investment Trust were debtors to the extent of £627,890. Those three companies, 
who were all in liquidation, therefore owed the society £3,188,286, and that would be 
sufficient to show the meeting the position of the society. It further appeared that in no 
single instance did the Liberator Society hold anything better than a third charge to secure 
those properties, and the meeting would doubtless agree that such a state of things in a 
building society was the most disgraceful that could be known. (Cheers.) Not only were 
the properties covered by third charges, but it was clear that the directors had been in such 
straits for money that it had been raised in some cases at the heavy rate of 15 per cent. to 17 
per cent. interest. The first mortgagees were in the position to effect an immediate sale, 
and in fact had asserted that they had the power to execute a private sale without even 
consulting the liquidator. The chairman next referred to a prospectus issued in the form of 
an almanack, in which it was set forth, z/er alia, that as the securities held by the society 
were constantly improving in value the risk was being reduced to an absolute minimum, and 
that all the securities offered to the society were subjected to a careful and independent 
survey before they were accepted. The surveyor was now dead, so very little would be said 
about him, but it was only right to inform the meeting that when the surveyor was asked 
whether a certain building comprised in a charge given by J. W. Hobbs and Company, 
Limited, would stand any further amount upon it, he answered, ‘* Yes, £20,000 or 
430,000,”’ and that sum subsequently appeared in the books as a repayment of advances. 
(Laughter.) Dealing next with the real dond fide business of the society, Mr. Stewart said 
that in 1881 the accounts opened for proper building society business numbered 920. Since 
that year the society had grown enormously, and doubtless it was expected that the dond 
Jide business had also increased. It appeared, however, that now there were only 220 such 
accounts, and the whole amount of such business was represented by the sum of £80,000. 
(Oh !) Even that sum was charged to a bank for £20,000, and as a matter of fact there 
would be but a little over £50,000 to face the enormous deficit of three millions. In fact 
there appeared to be no free assets in the society at all. The chairman proceeded to state 
the names of the other companies with which the various directors of the society had been 
connected, and pointed out that the society’s solicitors had also acted for several of the same 
companies, but the auditors did not appear to have any joint interest. With respect to a 
proposed reconstruction, he was of opinion that it would be unfair to present any such 
scheme at present, and they must first ascertain whether there was anything at all to 
reconstruct. He hoped there might be some value in the equities of the properties, but from 
the information in his possession there appeared to be very little. Some scheme might be 
formulated for saving all the assets, but it was necessary to look the situation in the face, 
and not allow any possible assets that might be recovered to disappear in an attempt to get 
hold of other assets. which were irrecoverable. He concluded by asking the meeting to 
appoint a committee to confer with the Official Receiver as to the best course to be pursued 
with regard to the assets. 

A committee of nine members was appointed, and the proceedings terminated with the 
usual vote of thanks to the chairman, 

A meeting of depositors only, convened by the depositors’ provisional committee was 
held at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, November Ist. 

Mr. R. Butcher moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That a depositors’ committee be 
elected forthwith, to consist of seven persons, with power to add to their number, only 
depositors not being shareholders in the Liberator Building Society to be eligible to serve 
thereon.”’ In the course of a few remarks he expressed a hope that the law of this country 
would be sufficiently strong to put its stamp upon Mr. Spencer Balfour and his clique. 
(Loud cheers.) No one who read Mr. Balfour’s speech at the last meeting of the House and 
Land Investment Trust, another of the bankrupt societies, could believe that the true state 
of affairs had not been kept in the dark. Thousands of families had been ruined by Mr. 
Balfour, who was a disgrace to Parliament, to which he had been elected by those who had 
put their trust in him. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

The following gentlemen were then elected :—Mr. G. Turney, J.P., Mr. Freeman, Mr 
Butcher, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. George Hill, Mr. Lee, Mr. Skelton and Mr. King. 

It was also resolved on the motion of Mr. Nicholson :—‘ That it be an instruction to the 
committee now formed, before agreeing to any scheme of reconstruction, to convene another 
meeting of the depositors for the purpose of considering such scheme.’’ 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONETARY REFORM. 


THE Prussian Jahrbiicher contains an editorial article on the conse- 
quences of Austria-Hungary adopting the gold standard, of some interest, of 
which we give a resumé. 

The journal views with some apprehension the great call which the 

Austro-Hungarian reform will make upon the already limited supply of gold. 
The result in the gold market will be the same, it says, as if there was 
suddenly a great demand for iron for railway construction. The price of 
gold will advance, just as the price of iron would rise under the same 
supposition ; but whilst the price of iron finds its expression in gold, that of 
the latter is expressed in merchandise. The rise in the price of gold, means 
the rise in the price of merchandise. This should not be lost sight of. Here, 
the question is not solely the raising of a loan that may influence the money 
market and the capitalist on the rate of interest, but the buying up of a large 
amount of gold which will affect our every-day necessities. No doubt the 
latter effect would be greatly modified if the banks would avert the shock by 
furnishing the gold required by the Austrian Empire direct from their own 
holdings, without thereby increasing their note emission. But this is hardly 
probable. The effect would also be lessened somewhat if the loan operation 
and the transfer of gold to Austria-Hungary were extended over several 
years, and the gold production of the world during that period greatly 
increased, whilst at the same time America did not augment its holdings but 
reduced them, and if also at the same time one or more States changed their 
circulation from gold to paper. But even apart from these improbabilities, 
they would hardly counterbalance and neutralise the Austro-Hungarian 
demand for gold. ‘Therefore we must be prepared for an increase in the cost 
of our necessities, whether great or small. The question therefore arises, 
Will the other States of Europe stand quietly by and look upon a spectacle 
of so much consequence to themselves? Will they without a murmur 
hand over 530,000,000 marks immediately, and, perhaps, later on some 
200,000,000 marks more? See their reserves reduced without filling the gap 
in some manner? There are various ways, but the nearest is to think of a 
revision of the regulations for the issue of uncovered notes and the issue of 
State notes. There is every reason to believe that at a point when it is clear 
that the gold deposits in future will be spread over a larger territory than at 
present, and when for this purpose a large quantity immediately is to be taken 
therefrom, that it is time to consider whether the great increase of population 
since these regulations were framed should not now suggest an increase of 
the uncovered note emission of the banks, or an increase of State notes in 
circulation. ‘This might, at all events, be more advisable than a renewed 
“gold fight ” between the banks, with its injurious effects upon trade and 
business in general. Also, the question now being raised in Austria and 
Hungary respecting a strongly marked contingent of a kind of “silver 
certificates,” whereby a larger coinage of sma!l silver might be effected, 
might be considered by other countries. Should nothing of this kind be 
done, and matters left to drift, relying upon credit finding new channels, 
there is every prospect of an economical crisis in the middle of the * nineties,” 
just as we have had crises of a similar nature in the middle of the “ eighties ” 
and “ seventies ”—in fact a prospect of “bad times.” 


The Austro-Hungarian Bank is now buying gold bars and foreign gold 
coin at fixed rates. The bars must at least have a weight of 5 lbs. anda 
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contents of ;*°°; ; for bars containing less gold a premium of 4s. 6a. per 
kilo. has to be paid. The bank pays £1,820. 17s. 9d. per kilo. of fine gold, 
and, if the bars bear not the hall-mark of the authorised units, an extra charge 
of 2s. 3a. per bar is made. From a kilo. of gold £1,821. 125. are coined, 
being equal to 1°4 pro mille profit in coining. The price current of the bank 
shows that for foreign coin it pays throughout one pro mille more than the 
banks of France, Germany, and England. It might therefore be assumed 
that it was good business to send gold. to Vienna, but that will depend on 
whether the new crown coin will be able to sustain its gold rate in the 
long run, which will again depend on the status of Austria-Hungary versus 
foreign countries. A quantity of gold has of course already come in, and 
is still coming in, to the bank, but up to the present the metal has been taken 
from the open markets in London and Berlin, the holdings of the banks still 
remaining untouched. However, quite recently a considerable amount of 
* eagles ” have been sent from the German Imperial Bank to Vienna. But now, 
it is reported, the effect of the Austrian gold purchases are also beginning to 
be felt in the London market. 
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RUSSIAN FINANCES.—THE PROJECTED LOAN. 


A RECENT issue of the semi-official Journal de St. Petersbourg contains an 
important and evidently inspired article, of which we give the following resumé, 
in view of the rumoured loan operations :— 

‘“* Against the attacks now being made in the foreign press, it may be of 
some interest to enumerate the resources at present at the disposal of the 
Russian Treasury. On October 24th last the joint metallic stocks of the 
Imperial Bank and the Treasury amounted to 604,500,000 roubles in gold, 
or 2,418,000,000 francs, an amount considerably in excess of those then in 
the hands of the Bank of France and the Bank of England, viz., 1,673,000,000 
francs and £ 26,000,000 respectively. And completely apart from the cash 
resources of the Imperial Bank, the Treasury alone holds 12,500,000 credit 
roubles and 53,000,000 roubles in gold. It is to be noted, too, that the 
Treasury, which has at its disposal considerable metallic funds, and which 
may pay the enormous expenses of the State in credit roubles, has limited 
itself, instead of getting rid of its gold, to hand part thereof to the Imperial 
Bank as metallic cover for a corresponding amount of paper roubles. Should 
this sum in gold be converted into credit roubles—and thus not rouble for 
rouble, but according to the effective rate—the Treasury would receive at its 
disposal a further sum of 100,000,000 roubles. 

Finally, if we take into account how the revenues of the Treasury are 
derived, it may easily be proved that they will largely increase during the 
last quarter of the year, when the taxes are being paid. This increase, which 
in 1888, 1889, 1890 amounted respectively to 70,000,000 roubles, 30,000,000 
roubles and 41,000,000 roubles, corresponds with an equal increase of credit 
in its accounts at the Imperial Bank and a strengthening of the bank’s - 
receipts in credit roubles. The increase is advanced further still through the: 
enhanced commercial activity at this period. The receipts of the bank in 
credit billets have advanced from 57,114,000 roubles on October 1st to 
59,878,000 roubles on October 8th, and 69,345,000 roubles on October 15th. 

These facts are quite sufficient to demonstrate that the Administration of 
Russia’s finance may calmly await the future, and neither doubt its own 
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strength, which is apparent to all the world, nor its credit, which constantly 
improves, but may march straight ahead on the road mapped out, regardless 
of the attacks of which it is the object.” 


So far the communiqué in the St. Petersburg journal. But its contents, says 
a leading German financial organ, afford matter for various reflections, and, 
moreover, the concluding words cannot be endorsed as heartily as might be 
wished. For, in spite of these large supplies of gold at the disposal of 
Russia, it is greatly doubted by the financial world at large whether Russia is 
really able to face the future with such equanimity. It is notorious that she 
has to make the greatest efforts to sustain her credit—which, by the way, from 
various causes, has been considerably diminished of late—and in order to 
counteract the effects of the prevailing distress at home. Therefore it is not 
correct to say that Russian credit is steadily improving, in spite of the 
attacks made. These attacks have long since ceased. In fact, they took 
place at a time when the economic conditions of Russia were favourable 
throughout, and when a wise financial policy met every such attack with 
success, and still this success has created a danger, inasmuch as Russia 
thereby gained a new basis of operation for her financial operations, the chief 
market of Russian securities having been transferred from Germany to 
France. In the latter the values of Russian securities rose to abnormal 
heights. 

But the advance has been shown to be unsound, for the reason that it 
did not go hand-in-hand with a strengthening of Russian national credit, and 
as it did not tend to develop the power of action of the Russian Minister of 
Finance, but has in reality limited it. The bad harvest last year, with the 
consequent distress, and the unsatisfactory harvest this year, have further 
increased his difficulties. The Russian financial administration, which is 
now wholly dependent on the French money market, finds itself at the present 
moment; through the circumstances referred to, left in the lurch. Already, 
last year, when Russia emitted the 3 per cent. gold loan in the French 
market, the affair was a fiasco—a fiasco which would never have taken place 
had Russia had the full support in her operations of Germany and England. 
Germany was compelled to take 200,000,000 francs of the loan, and has to 
the present day been unable to dispose of the stock. The attempts which 
have since been made by Russia to obtain a fresh loan have hitherto 
stranded, whilst simultaneously the values of Russian securities have fallen 
considerably. Therefore, in view of what has been here put forth, the talk 
of the Russian financial administration as to the steadily growing credit of 
Russia cannot be sustained at all. 

Moreover, the article referred to gives rise to two other questions. Why 
does Russia accumulate these enormous stocks of gold that are shown by the 
figures quoted, whilst at the same time it is well known that there is at the 
present moment great scarcity of money in the country? Why does not the 
Government dispose of a portion of this gold supply so as to raise the money 
required? These questions meet with no reply. As long as it was possible 
to harbour the idea that Russia accumulated all this gold in order to effect a 
change in her monetary system, we had some explanation of these pro- 
ceedings. But M. Vyschnegradsky, who two years ago emphatically declared 
that such was his intentions, is no longer at the head of affairs; and should 
even his successor entertain similar plans, the time for their carrying out are 
wholly unfavourable, inasmuch as the bad economic conditions in Russia at 
present tax the Administration far more, and far more pressingly. True, it may 
be advanced that these accumulations of gold are being made with a view to 
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facilitate such an operation at some future date, but the steady decline of the 
paper rouble will hamper such a step far more than would be gained by 
making these accumulations with such evident anxiety. 

These steady increases of the Russian stocks of gold—which have been 
further augmented by Russia during the last few weeks, having withdrawn 
another portion of her outstanding gold balances abroad—are so inexplicable 
that they give rise to all sorts of conjectures. By some it is maintained that 
the gold is intended for warlike purposes ; but this is hardly probable, as 
Russia requires peace now more than ever, whilst being crippled by adverse 
fiscal conditions. But the question remains unanswered, and it would be 
far more satisfactory if the Russian Minister of Finance would deign to reply 
thereto than to inspire rosy communiqués in the Journal de St. Petersbourg— 
attempting to prove what every man of finance knows to be inconsistent with 
stern facts. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 


THE GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE TRANSVAAL.— The gold production of the 
Transvaal during the first quarter of 1892, amounted to 550,000 tons of ore, 
yielding 265,640 oz. of the value of £941,048. The Witwatersrand district 
alone yielded gold to the value of £845,666. 


ForRGED SWEDISH BANK-NOTES.—The Stockholm police reports there 
being forged 5-Kr. notes of the Bank of Sweden in circulation, an excellent 
imitation of the genuine, but they may be distinguished by the fine threads 
woven in the genuine notes being wanting. It is not known to what extent 
these notes are being circulated. 


THE FLow or GOLD TO VIENNA.—In one week alone in November, 
3,000,000 florins in American “eagles” were received by the Austro- 
Hungarjan Bank. The total purchases of gold since August r1th exceed 
30,000,000 florins, and it is estimated that 3,000,000 florins more will be 
drawn from the open market, when there will be a lull. 


‘*BoycoTTrinG” OF AUSTRIAN STOCK IN BERLIN.—The committee of 
the Berlin Bourse has expunged from the official list the quotation of all 
Austrian 3 per cent. stock, because 1o per cent. has been deducted from the 
coupons; likewise, the shares of the Austrian state railways, owing to the 
reduction of interest. This action is taken at the instance of the Disconto 
Gesellschaft, which, being named as the ‘“Zahlstelle” for Berlin on these 
stocks, urged the step as a moral duty on the part of the Bourse. 


BEeLciumM.—The Belgian authorities are warning the public against a 
bogus concern, the so-called Banque Populaire, Brussels, which is scattering 
the most tempting prospectuses all over the world.—Up to the present the 
Belgian nation has advanced 30,000,000 francs to the Congo State, and 
King Leopold also a very large sum from his private purse, but still that 
State is in financial difficulties. The annual expenditure is 6,000,000 francs, 
and the revenue only 500,000, to which King Leopold adds annually 
2,000,000 francs, 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONETARY REFoRMS.—According to latest 
information from Vienna, there can be no doubt that considerable delay 
will occur in carrying out the reform of the monetary system. It appears 
that the syndicate with which the arrangements were concluded for 
carrying out the final operations is holding back, and asserts that the loan 
operations necessary cannot be commenced until next year. It was the 
fancied profit on these operations which has raised Austrian stocks and shares 
to their present height. 


REMARKABLE FRAUD ON A GERMAN BankK.—An extraordinary fraud 
has been perpetrated on the Commerz and Discontobank of Hamburg. The 
other day, a well-dressed gentleman, apparently about thirty years of age, 
presented a cheque for 30,000 marks, drawn by one M. Duhmkrath, a customer, 
which the cashier immediately paid. On examination, however, it was 
discovered that the cheque was an old one, dated 1890, and having 
then been paid, but the “0” had been skilfully altered to a “2.” The 
man pocketed the money and left in the calmest and most business-like 
manner. How he has obtained possession of the cheque is a mystery. 





THE ROUBLE AND THE Paris Bourse.—After lengthy negotiations it 
has been decided to introduce official quotations of the rouble on the Paris 
Bourse. Naturally, the enormous amount of Russian securities on French 
hands, estimated at some 5,000,000,000 francs, renders it necessary that 
France should have certain influence upon the fixing the rouble rate. 
Hitherto, Berlin has been the chief market for the rouble, and the price has 
been wholly dependent upon the caprices of that market, as Russia has often 
felt to her cost, particularly when Bismarck boycotted Russian stocks. The 
interests of France and Russia are, of course, identical in shaking off German 
supremacy on this point. On the other hand, France doing comparatively 
but little business with Russia, there is only in Paris a small market for 
rouble notes for remittances, but Germany, having a large trade with that 
country, always requires great quantities of rouble notes. These circumstances 
would seem to indicate that the result of the introduction of the rouble on 
the Paris Bourse only means the introduction of another kind of stock for 
gambling. 


’ Russia.—A commission, under the presidency of the Minister of Finance, 
has been appointed for drawing up a. scheme for the re-organisation of the 
Imperial Bank of Russia.—The Giinzburg Estate has paid a first dividend of 
25 percent. According to its present position a dividend of 75 to 80 per 
cent. is expected upon the Russian and 80 per cent. om the French business.— 
A ministerial decree has been issued directing a fresh temporary issue of 
25,000,000 credit roubles, secured by the deposit of an equivalent amount 
in gold.—The Moscow Gazette states that M. Witte, the new Minister of 
Finance, will find the finances of the Empire in a worse state than 
M. Vyshnegradski did in 1887. The deficit in the Budget, 180,900,000 
roubles, is to be covered by taxation——A list of bankrupt estates of the 
Russian nobility, upon which the Agricultural Bank of the Nobles, an office 
established a few years back, has made advances, contains 1,271 such, the 
sums advanced varying from 500 roubles to 500,000 roubles. All these 
estates are to be sold by public auction.—-A serious commercial and financial 
crisis has broken out in Finland, and the Bank of Finland has had to ask the 
support of the Treasury. 
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THE GERMAN IMPERIAL PRINTING OFFICE has recently come into the 
possession of a unique collection, gathered during many years and with 
much patience and cost by the late Herr. Ludwig Clerus, an antiquarian. 
The collection consists of paper moneys of every kind and description, and, 
as an appendix, official bill and savings stamps of all kinds. It contains 
about 2,000 numbers, and boasts, amongst others, two Russian leather roubles 
which served as token in time of distress and war. The elder of them is 
issued by Czar Alexis Michailowitch during the war with Poland in 1655, 
and the younger was used in payment of the Russian soldiery during the 
siege of Riga in 1710. In addition, every country in Europe, and others, are 
represented by old and new notes. 


THE BERLIN ENQUETE-COMMISSION.—A so-called Enquete-Commission 
has been sitting in Berlin in order to inquire into the state of things at the 
Bourse, and into the financial arrangements and features appertaining to that 
institution. Its recommendations have not yet been made public, but sugges- 
tions are said to have been formulated for the taking of measures which would 
curtail gambling and the emission of doubtful stocks. The commission 
proposes that no foreign stocks below the value of 1,000 marks are to be 
offered for sale on the Bourse, in order to arrest the speculation in such of 
persons with small means. But on this point an exception, it is said, is to 
be made, as regards Scandinavian and Swiss stocks, which are undeniably 
sound. However, neither of these stocks are often in the market. 


FRENCH 3 PER CENT. RENTES have for some considerable time remained 
at par, and it is hardly likely that they will fall below at present. This high rate 
has again brought on the /afis the old question of converting the 44 per cent. 
rentes, and the Paris financial world is deeply engaged in discussing the 
same. The 4} per cent. rentes were issued in 1883, and being redeemable in 
ten years they may be covered in about eleven months hence. It is generally 
expected that the minister of finance will then effect the conversion. These 
rentes amount to a total of 305,000,000 francs, and it is assumed for certain 
that the “minister will convert them into 24 per cent. titres. Indeed, the 
director-general of the Caisse l’Amortissements et des Depdts et Consignations, 
M. Labyrie, has handed M. Rouvier a complete scheme as a basis for such 
a conversion. 


THe New CHARTER OF THE BANK oF FRANcE.—During a recent 
debate on the new charter of the Bank of France, M. Burdeau, the chairman 
of the Charter Committee, warmly defended that body’s views. The 
suggestion that the Bank should discount at a lower rate than that of the 
open market would, he maintained, simply result in a run on the Bank by 
bill brokers, and the note emission would, in consequence, have to be 
increased. This might result in the loss of credit. The chief duty of the 
Bank was to regulate the money system of the country, and to see that the 
rate of discount did not fluctuate by leaps and bounds. In this respect the 
Bank had been most successful. For instance, whilst during the period 
1845-92 the Bank of England had changed its rate 367 times, the Bank of 
France in the same period had only done so 113 times. When the Bank 
demanded three signatures to a bill, it was done solely for reasons of 
precaution, and in order to avoid the special regulations adopted, for instance, 
by the Banks of England and Belgium. As regards the redemption of notes, 
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no bank in the world could-show such a fine record as that of France. Its 
metallic reserves at the present moment was larger than those of all other 
leading banks combined. As to the Bank not benefiting the small trader, 
it would be found that, whereas the average value of the bills discounted was 
only 700 francs, with the Bank of Belgium it was as much as 2,000 francs. 
In 1891 alone bills under 100 francs were discounted to the amount of over 
2,000,000 francs. The present high dividends paid were only fair returns 
upon the capital invested. 


AustriA-HunGcARY.—The net profit of the Kredit Anstalt, Vienna, for 
the first half-year of 1892 amounts to 1,972,371 florins.—The failure is 
announced of the great export firm of Fratelli Goldenbreg, with liabilities 
estimated at 1,200,000 florins. Several Bradford and Leeds houses are 
involved.—A daring fraud has been attempted on the Escompte-bank, 
Vienna. A well-dressed person entered and presented a draft for £23,000 
for payment, purporting to be drawn by the Bank of England in favour of 
the British chargé @’affaires. However, suspicions were aroused and the man 
told to call again, but he absconded. It seems that he had attempted a 
similar fraud on the Kredit-bank, with no more success. Among his effects, 
at an hotel, were found several forged drafts.—The common Austro-Hungarian 
Budget for 1893 estimates the total revenue at 143,821,887 florins, an 
increase upon 1892 of 4,679,000 florins ; and the expenditure at 141,144,394 
florins, an increase of 4,675,016 florins.—In the new province of Bosnia, local 
savings’ bank, or rather Crédits Fonciers, are to be established, two-thirds of 
the funds being furnished by the State and one-third by the peasants of each 
district. These banks are to advance money for agricultural purposes at 4 
per cent.—The Hungarian Budget for 1893 estimates the total revenue at 
485,279,643 florins, and the expenditure at 485,265,596 florins; surplus, 
14,047 florins. The actual surplus is, however, much larger, viz., 42,500,000. 
A sum of 77,000,000 florins is entered for the purpose of securing the 
necessary bullion for the new coinage. It is announced that the resumption 
of payments in specie may be expected about January rst, 1894. 


Grrmany.—Dr. Georg Siemens, one of the managers of the Deutsche 
Bank, has retired from the committee of the Berlin Bourse, as he did not 
approve the ceasing to quote the Austrian State Railway Shares.—As the 
revenues of the Prussian Treasury for the financial year, 1891-92, will not 
suffice for covering the expenditure, a loan of about 40,000,000 marks will, no 
doubt, be necessary.—A meeting has been held by the shareholders of the 
Dresdener Bank, at which the scheme for amalgamatihg that institute with the 
Anglo-Deutsche Bank, Hamburg, was approved. The affairs of the Anglo- 
Deutsche Bank will in future be carried on under the style of the Filiale des 
Dresdener Bank, in Hamburg. The share capital of the Dresdener Bank was, 
in consequence, raised from 10,000,000 marks to 70,000,000 marks. According 
to the report the net profit of the bank during the past half-year has amounted 
to 3,084,000 marks, a result, which, under the present depressed condition of 
German trade, must be considered very satisfactory.—The Bérsenhalle pub- 
lished an article in which that leading organ expresses the opinion that there 
are indications of improvements of trade and commerce, owing to the fall in 
the premium of gold in Argentina, the advance in rates on Chili and Brazil.—A 
Russian gang of forgers has been discovered at Thorn, having large quantities 
of forged rouble notes in their possession.—The partners of the old-established 
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banking firm of Schultze and Viert have been arrested, being charged with the 
embezzlement of funds deposited with them. The defalcations amount to 
nearly 1,000,000 marks.—Wolff, the well-known banking firm of Hirschfield 
and Wolff, has been sentenced to ten years penal servitude for embezzling 
several million marks of his clients’ money. 


FraNcE.—In Paris the number of bill brokers is fixed and subject to a 
privilege. Recently one of the latter, forfeited by the failure of the holder, 
realised 221,000 francs.—The Bank of France will in the near future issue 
new notes. In appearance the new notes will not differ much from those 
in circulation, but the paper is thinner but stronger; it is believed that the 
two latter qualities will contribute to render imitation more difficult.—Since 
the Franco-German War, French 3 per cent. Rentes have risen from 52 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. They are now, as stated above, at par, a rate never 
before attained.—The price of the Crédit Foncier’s shares has declined 
considerably of late, the fall being due, it is said, to the Chamber desiring to 
add a clause to the new law respecting the investment of savings to the effect 
that such may in future also be placed in communal stocks, not, as hitherto, 
in Rentes alone. As the chief business of this institute consists of the issue 
of communal loans the competition of other savings banks in this field will act 
injuriously. M. Christophle, the director, appears firm in his resolve to retire. 
—The members of the board of the Société des Depét et des Comptes Courant 
have been forced to accept a compromise more favourable to the shareholders, 
z.¢., that the latter are to pay up 50 francs a share, upon which the former 
assume all responsibility for any deficiency. The demand first made was a 
payment of 250 francs a share.—Another Parisian bogus banker, Verguand, 
has disappeared, leaving a deficit of about 1,000,000 francs.—In Havre a 
gang of coiners have been captured with a large amount of spurious French 
and Belgian coin in its possession.—M. Hubbard, a deputy, has introduced 
a bill in the Chamber for the establishment of State agricultural loan offices 
in all parishes. 
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FREEHOLD INVESTMENT AND BANKING COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA. 
(IN LIQUIDATION.) 


THE agent for the liquidators of the Freehold Investment and Banking Company of 
Australia, Limited, 5, Lothbury, E.C., makes the following report, dated 7th November, 
1892 :—I have now the pleasure to hand you herewith a copy of the liquidator’s official 
report, submitted to a meeting of shareholders and depositors, held in Melbourne on Friday, 
the 23rd September, 1892, when it was adopted and the following resolutions were 
passed :—‘* 1, That as the necessity exists for further inquiry into the transactions set out in 
the report of the liquidators, and as to the responsibility of the directors and manager there- 
for, it is expedient that the voluntary liquidation be continued under the supervision of the 
Court. 2. That acommittee be appointed to see that effect be given to the foregoing 
resolution, and also to act as a committee of advice to the liquidators, such committee to 
consist of Mr. Henry Gyles Turner, Mr. George Robertson, Mr. Richard Balderson and Mr. 
James Mason.” The first resolution was carried unanimously, and the second with only 
two dissentients, who objected that the shareholders were not sufficiently represented, there 
being but one shareholder on the committee as against three depositors; these gentlemen 
have amongst them deposits in the company amounting to £31,500. I have since received 
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cable information to the effect that the petition for the continuing of the liquidation under 
the supervision of the Court has now been granted.—I am, yours faithfully, A. E, WEBSTER. 
The liquidators submit a progress report, thus :— 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 31st August, 1892. 


ASSETS. 
Book Estimated 
Values. Values, 
Properties ‘ ; . i - . . ‘ ‘ » £985,463 
Less suspense int. acct. . . : : ° . . ° 42,500 


’ £942,963 £821,883 
Other investments (shares in the Intercolonial Land Company, 
Kauri Timber Company, Victorian Mortgage and Deposit 








Bank, and County Property Company) ¢ : 99,705 Nil. 
Balances owing by purchasers, loans and overdrafts . ? . 858,131 555,038 
Bills discounted : : ; ‘ . : . 1,659 920 
Rents outstanding . ‘ ‘ ‘ rs ¥ ‘ i ‘ 2,790 290 
Cash at banks and on hand. 4 x : . . - 3997 3,997 

41,909,245 £1,382,733 
Deficiency ° ° ° . ° ° : 90,513 
41,473,246 

LIABILITIES, 
Amounts payable on properties. ‘i ; ‘ ; ; - « : £99,267 
Bank overdrafts, old account - . . . ‘ . , : : 38,720 
Bills payable ‘ ° . e . ; ° , ° 15,000 
Current accounts . : ’ ‘ . . ° ° . ; . 1,339 
Fixed deposits and accrued interest F ; . . ; i 7 ‘ 1,314,253 
Sundry other liabilities. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ > ‘ 5 ‘ 4,667 
415473»246 








From the above statement it will be seen that the liabilities amount to £1,473,246, and 
the assets (not including uncalled capital) are estimated at 41,382,733, showing an 
estimated deficiency of £90,513, after appropriating the paid-up capital and reserve fund as 
follows :— 


Capital paid up . . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ £272,461 
Reserve funds . ‘ ; . x ' . 195,000 
Terminating shares. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 7 11,290 
Calls received . ‘ ‘ - ‘ . . 5,663 

£484,414 





LIABILITIES.—Of these £152,987 are due to secured creditors, in respect of balances 
owing on properties, mortgages and securities given for bank overdrafts, and £1,320,259 
are owing on deposits and accrued interest, current account balances, and sundry other 
liabilities. ” 

AssETS.—These consist almost entirely of freehold and leasehold properties, which, for 
the purpose of this report we have had valued by Messrs. C. J. and T. Ham and Fraser and 
Co., Limited, and it is upon their valuations that wé have based our present estimates. 
This procedure has necessarily entailed a severe writing down, the fall in land values having 
been very considerable. 

PROPERTIES.—In this item the revaluations show a depreciation of £163,575, but there 
having been an internal reserve fund of £42,500 to provide for possible reduction in value, 
comparison with the amount at which the properties stood in the books shows a net writing 
down of £121,075. 

OTHER INVESTMENTS.—This item shows a total loss of £99,705. The choice of 
investments by the company has been particularly unfortunate. They consist of shares in 
the Intercolonial Land Company, Limited, Kauri Timber Company, Limited, County 
Property Company, Limited, and the Victoria Mortgage and Deposit Bank, Limited (in 
liquidation), the two latter fully paid. As none of these companies are dividend-paying nor 
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the shares marketable, we do not deem it advisable to assess them as of any value, and there 
is the possible contingency of liability in respect of calls. 


BALANCES OWING BY PURCHASERS.—In consequence of the system which the company 
adopted of effecting sales upon payment of small deposits, purchasers who thus gave but slight 
monetary security for the completion of their contracts have in many instances made default, 
and the present valuations being much below the prices at which the properties were sold, a 
heavy loss has to be faced on resumption. 


LOANS AND OVERDRAFTS —The losses under this heading are very severe, but are to a 
great extent brought about by the decreased value of land, nearly all the securities for the 
loans being of this character. In some cases the security consists of second mortgages, and 
in these the equities are now of little value. Some loans were granted on the security of 
margins in the value of securities on other accounts, and these margins having since run off, 
the unsecured loans become losses, the personal responsibility of the borrowers being 
generally of little value. We may report that there are no loans upon the security of the 
company’s own shares, and only one of £2,512 on the shares of other companies, and in 
this instance other security is also held. 

With regard to the assets as a whole, the properties held may be grouped as follows :— 

Melbourne City properties . ; F ° - £354,000 

Melbourne suburban propertie: . : . , 620,000 

Country properties . . ° ° ; ° . 373,000 

Adelaide properties , : ° ° . ° 35,000 
Of these, properties to the value of £252,000 are encumbered in respect of the secured 
liabilities, and the titles for the remainder, to the value of £1,130,000, are clear and in our 
possession. The rents from city and suburban properties and country lands may be now 
estimated at £22,000 per annum. A large proportion of the city properties consist of vacant 
lands, and nearly the whole of the suburban properties, are unproductive. The country 
properties are mostly situated within a radius of forty miles of Melbourne, and were pur- 
chased with the intention of being subdivided into small farms, and have small earning 
power in their present state. 

We are, your obedient servants, 


J. M. GILLESPIE, 
C. GOULDEN MILLER, } Liquidators. 
T. R. B. Morton, 

Melbourne, 17th September, 1892. 


In a supplementary report the liquidators remark :—In the depressed state of the land 
market we have found it to be almost impossible to realise the assets, unless at unwarrantable 
sacrifice. We have effected some small sales of property at fair prices, but as the majority 
of these are on terms, the amount of cash received in respect of them is small, and the call 
having yielded next to nothing, all the money we could command has been required to pay 
pressirfg obligations to preserve valuable equities. In this respect we have paid off mort- 
gages and interest amounting to £57,000. To enable you to judge of the value of the 
uncalled capital, we would observe that the company had a subscribed capital of £1,653,475 
divided into 66,139 shares of £25 each; of this the sum of £272,461. 135. 4d. was paid up, 
leaving an amount callable of £1,381,013. 6s. 8d., and it was largely upon the confidence 
inspired by this large amount of uncalled capital that it obtained the favour of depositors. 
That a small call of £1 per share should so far have produced only some £6,000 would 
appear incredible ; but we have satisfied ourselves that further pressure would not better 
matters. This, therefore, is a subject demanding examination. Of the 66,139 shares, 
2,574 are paid up in full ; 73 are paid up to £5; 57,465 to £3. 10s. ; and 6,272 are paid up 
variously from 10s. to £2. Their composition is estimated as follows :— 





Good holdings . : - . e : . - 3,534 shares. 
Doubtful ,, . ; ‘ ; ° : . « 2,804 49 
Bad ‘ : ‘ m 2 . ° - Foret os 
Insolvent ,, js ° < ° . ‘ ° - 2308 + 
Companies in liquidation. . : ° : - 6653 » 
Sir M. H. Davies . és 4 ‘ . . + 10,000 ,, 
J. B Davies. ; - 4 : i ‘ - 19,838 4, 
John Moodie . ° - ° : : ° + 11,395 55 
63,565 5 


It is thus at once evident that the productiveness of the uncalled capital will prove 
infinitesimally small, the great weakness of the register being that, in addition to the large 
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holdings of the three directors, so many shares are held by cognate companies, and 
individuals in association therewith, all of whom are now overwhelmed by financial 
difficulties. Shareholders, therefore, will doubtless be called upon to pay to the full the 
amount of their liability, but whether this liability in the case of the first 60,000 shares 
issued and now reckoned as paid up to £3. 10s. per share is £20. 10s. or £23 per share 
(these shares having been written up by the capitalisation of bonuses), is a matter for further 
consideration. We have examined the securities, personally inspected the properties, and 
have had these latter revalued by Messrs, C. J. and T. Ham and Frazer and Co., 
Limited, and we have assessed the value of the loans so far as we are able, and the position 
of the company, as thus arrived at, is shown by the accompanying statement of assets and 
liabilities. We would, however, caution you against the notion that if the properties were 
now put on the market the values placed upon them by Messrs. Ham and Frazer would be 
realised. The experience we have had during the past seven months leads us to fear that 
some considerable time must elapse before these values can be reached, but, on the other 
hand, it would be wrong to value the properties only at what they would be expected to 
bring if forced into the market at present. 


PROPERTIES SOLD AND IN DEFAULT.—From February, 1887, to August, 1891, there 
have been sales of (including those already referred to) properties to the amount of £780,731, 
in respect of which the purchasers have made default in both principal and interest payments. 
On these sales sums have been taken at various dates as profits amounting to £208,676, 
while no due provision has been made to provide for the possibility of such defaults. As 
these sales were made the respective amounts would be transferred from the item, 
‘* properties,’’ in the balance-sheet, to that of ‘* loans and balances owing,’’ thus, as it were, 
affording evidence of great vitality in the company’s business, for whilst ‘* properties ’’ were 
regarded as a comparatively unproductive asset for revenue purposes, the ‘‘ loans and 
balances owing’? would be looked upon as a source whence large and steady interest 
revenue would be derivable, together with repayment of principal. The management seem 
to have acted throughout under the impression that, having regard to the large margin 
between the cost price and the valuation made in 1888 by Messrs. Ham and Frazer, they 
were justified in looking upon some part of that margin as profit, and in declaring dividends 
accordingly ; that the amounts so applied were, in their opinion, reasonable, and still left a 
very substantial surplus to come and go upon; that though there was an admitted 
stagnation in land sales after 1888, there was nothing to indicate the collapse that has now 
taken place, and that in all they did they acted as prudent men would have done in the 
circumstances. We offer no opinion on these points—our duty is only to state the facts. 
But it must be evident that the company has been in an almost stagnant position, as far as 
realised profits are concerned, since 1888, and, therefore, it is not surprising that, having 
regard to the nature of the assets and to the present depression, we are unable to immediately 
provide any dividend for the creditors. We are, however, satisfied that the assets, other 
than the uncalled capital, are of a very valuable nature, and, seeing that the encumbrances 
thereon are of comparatively small amount, that we shall be able, by a careful realisation, to 
ensure good results for the creditors at a not very distant date. 


We are, your obedient servants, 


J. M. GILLEspPiE, 
C, GOULDEN MILLER, 


\ Liquidators. 


Melbourne, 17th September, 1892. 
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CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LONDON AND CHINA. 


THE following is the report of the committee appointed at the half-yearly meeting of 
shareholders held on the 18th October, 1892:—As a result of the preliminary report issued 
on the 27th ultimo, assents to the proposed reconstruction have already been received from 
a large proportion of the shareholders, leading the committee to believe that the scheme put 
forward will meet with very general approval. Under these circumstances they have no 
hesitation in recommending that it should be proceeded with, and earnestly appeal to all 
shareholders who have not already sent in their assents to do so without delay, so that the 
success of the scheme may be fully assured The committee, having fully considered what 
would be the consequences of the only alternative scheme, namely, the liquidation of the 
bank, unhesitatingly advise the shareholders that the result of such a liquidation, as 
compared with arranging for a continuance of the business as a going concern, could not 
be otherwise than most disappointing to the shareholders, particularly in view of the large 
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lock-up of funds that the liabilities in connexion with the leases held of the bank premises 
might involve. These premises if taken over by a new bank, would entail no loss, but 
otherwise a large amount might have to be set aside to provide for them, thereby 
occasioning much delay in the return that might ultimately be made upon the shares. The 
promised subscriptions for the new capital already represent a substantial sum, as large 
as could reasonably have been expected in response to a mere preliminary report, and 
sufficient, in the opinion of the committee, to justify the belief that when it is generally 
understood that the scheme of reconstruction is to be proceeded with, an even larger 
measure of support may be expected from those shareholders who have not yet agreed to 
subscribe for the new capital, and many of whom are, doubtless, waiting the course of events 
before committing themselves to any definite plan of action. Of the 30,000 “‘ A ”’ shares it 
is now proposed that a first issue should be made of 15,000 only, the. remainder being 
reserved for future issue as silver capital in India and the East, after the needed Parliamentary 
powers for this purpose have been obtained, or otherwise to be available for subsequent 
issue here. Assuming the shareholders at their next meeting to approve of the course 
recommended by the committee, the steps necessary for the purpose of carrying the same 
into effect will be as follows :—At once to establish the new bank, and then to register the 
present bank as one with limited liability under the Companies Acts, after which the needed 
resolutions for voluntary winding-up, and for the simultaneous making over of the entire 
property and assets to the new bank, so that the business may be continued without 
interruption as a going concern, can be passed. There having been inquiries whether the 
proposed issue of new capital could not be made by the bank as at present constituted, the 
committee think it desirable to add that, as they are advised, this is impossible. One 
obstacle in the way of any such proceeding would be that the bank has no power under its 
charter of writing down its present paid-up capital, and no one could be expected to 
subscribe fresh capital to rank faré pass with a capital of £750,000, which, owing to the 
depreciation of silver, is only worth about £450,000. Further, the bank as at present 
constituted has no power to issue preference shares, nor can any such power be acquired. 
For these reasons the committee feel that they cannot too strongly urge upon the share- 
holders the desirability of supporting, to the utmost of their power, the proposed recon- 
struction as the very best course in their own interests, and one which, if carried out, it is 
believed will lead to the re-establishment of the bank on a firm and profitable basis ; and 
those shareholders who have not already sent in their assents are requested to do so as soon | 
as possible before the next meeting, which will be held on the 24th inst. 


B. T. BosANQUET. ROBERT HALForRD. 
F. W. LuNAu. SAMUEL MonrTacu. 
A. WILSON, 


ten 
— 





Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Bankers’ Magazine.” 


WITHDRAWAL OF JOINT DEPOSITS. 


Dear Sir,—I shall feel much obliged for your opinion on the following 
point :— ; 

In the case of deposit receipts in joint names it has been the practice, in 
the case of death of one of the parties, to consider the survivor as the owner, 
and to pay him the amount on proof of death. : 

Parties lodging money in their joint names sometimes desire that either 
person should have the power of drawing it, and it has then been usual to 
insert the words, ‘* Payable to either during the lifetime of both.” 

Please say if such a deposit would be payable to the survivor, or should 
the legal representatives of the deceased be required to join in the 
discharge ? 


Yours faithfully, 


[In consequence of the peculiar clause inserted, the amount would not be 
payable to the survivor. A legal discharge would be necessary.—Eb. B.J/.] 
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OVERDRAWN LOCAL BOARD ACCOUNTS. 


Sir,—In your October number you notice the fact that the treasurer of 
a local board on the coast of North Wales has lately intimated to the board 
that he cannot honour any more of their cheques, the account, as I am 
informed, being previously overdrawn something like £3,000. ‘The result 
of this action of the treasurer was, so my information goes, to bring forth 
offers from the managers of other local banks, no doubt with a view to oust 
the old treasurer from his post, to advance to the board £5,000 at 5 per 
cent. I should like to know your view as to the legality of such overdrafts 
by local boards, for I have always been taught that it is clearly the intention 
of the Public Health Act that the treasurer should always have money in 
hand, and that the board should not borrow from its banker, z.e. the treasurer, 
or anybody else, unless it is upon a loan which has had the approval of the 
Local Government Board. This, at least, I suppose is indisputable, that a 
charge made by the treasurer for interest at 5 per cent., or any other sum, 
would be disallowed by the auditor ; or if a cheque were drawn on the board’s 
behalf making such a payment, the members of the board who signed the 
cheque would be surcharged by the auditor on the ground of its illegality. 

It was within my recent experience to receive a warning from the auditor 
that he will not certify at the close of the financial year for a balance which 
is against the board. If my view is the correct one, it strikes me that the 
gentlemen who were anxious to supersede the treasurer to whom I have 
before alluded somewhat overstepped the bounds of prudence and. fair 
business competition, and if one or other of them was successful in this 
course of action, he may some day find himself landed in a dilemma. 


Yours truly, 
LocaL BOARD TREASURER. 


[We certainly think that the practice of permitting a local board 
to overdraw its accounts is a most pernicious one, and it appears to be 
outside the statutory borrowing powers of the board, under which loans are 
to be subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board.—Eb. B.M.] 


THAT VALUE THEORY OF MR. J. H. NORMAN’S. 


S1r,—Finding much that is valuable and forcibly instructive—his Unit of 
Weight idea absolutely hits one between the eyes—in Mr. Norman’s magnum 
opus, 1 am still puzzled by his method of dealing with the Value Theory of 
money. Can you or he elucidate it ? 

He says that “the prices of the world are moulded to the conditions of 
barter.” I don’t deny it, but I do not understand the phrase—it reads like 
a passage in one of Browning’s poems; it sounds right enough, but it does 
not get into one’s inner mind. At least, I confess my intelligence unequal 
to its reception and assimilation. ‘ All trade is barter”—so it is; ‘‘ value 
for value”—again, so it is; and yet that first phrase sticks in my gizzard, if 
I may be permitted to say so, and my intellectual digestion is not equal to 
it. ‘Gold and silver have lost their correlative value, with other things, 
through a violent change which could never have occurred unless an 
operative fixture of relation between the two metals had been instituted.” 
Worse and worse. What does it all mean ? 

Perhaps the value theory, as used by Mr. Norman, amounts to this. He 
considers the quantity theory a snare; but, surely, quantities determine 
value; for which there is no better definition than that of Hudibras: ‘‘ The 
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value of a thing is just as much as it will bring.” Ifthe quantity offered is 
in excess of the quantity in demand, the value of the thing in the market 
falls ;. if insufficient in only a small degree, price flies up disproportionately. 
It is so with coals or fish in London, with money in Lombard Street, with 
cotton in Liverpool, with wheat in Chicago. Demand and supply being 
equal, it is the cost of production which determines price—but what cost of 
production? That which does not exceed the price obtained. One coal 
mine can be worked at a profit when prices are low on the Coal Exchange, 
while others are worked at a loss to the owners, if worked at all. When 
prices rise high enough to give a good profit to the worst-circumstanced mine 
at work, then other mines, still-less favourably situated, are brought into 
productive action. In this way, price—selling value—determines the 
maximum cost of production or, at any rate, the fluctuations in that 
maximum from time to time. So far, I understand the value theory,—for 
value seems to me little more than a condensed expression of the fact that 
the quantity required of a thing is large enough to pay profit on a certain cost— 
but I cannot see why it is dissociated from the quantity theory. It is true, 
again, that prices in silver-using countries have remained fairly steady, while 
gold has risen 26 per cent. and more, reckoned by means of the fall in 
wholesale prices; but would that have been so if quantities of all products 
had not been immensely augmented by the development of distant lands, 
the extension of railways, improvements in ocean carriage, and the progress 
of invention and ingenuity? Had silver become more abundant, while the 
production of goods had—let us suppose—remained without similar increase, 
could prices have failed to advance in civilised silver-using countries? Will 
Mr. Norman excuse any airiness of tone which may appear in this letter, and 
favour me with a published reply ? 


Yours obediently, 


[The magnum opus referred to is The World’s Exchanges of Standard 
Metals. London: S. Low & Co.] 


————e 


' Mr. Norman replies thus :— 


’ Sir,—I am happy to do my best to answer H. E.’s questions. 

I hope it is borne in mind that money, as I understand it, is solely a 
country’s standard substance in the shape of coin and bullion appropriated 
to currency purposes. I must refer the student to page 34 of my recent 
book for my views upon credit instruments. I have no objection to offer to 
the definition given by Hudibras, “The value of a thing is just as much as 
it will bring,” if the word ‘‘ exchange ” be inserted before “ value.” I would 
add, the cost value of a thing is the value-giving factors embodied in it, and 
these value-giving factors are past and present labour. That prices are 
moulded to the conditions of barter perhaps few will deny who accept the 
teaching of J. S. Mill, Book III., Chap. VII., atthe end. As an illustration 
of the truth of this, I must refer to page 98 of the Appendix of the Royal 
Gold and Silver Commission Report, in the exchange of Manchester piece 
goods for Indian wheat ; also to the last number of the London Chamber of 
Commerce Journal, which contains a letter by me on the purchasing power of 
the rupee, wherein an attempt is made to show the aberrant action of gold 
and silver as measures of value. The trading world knows that it a 
legislative fixture of relation were made, say by the U.S.A.., at the relation of 
sixteen parts of silver to one part of gold, and bimetallism were re-estab- 
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lished there on its receptive as well as its distributive side, the exchange value 
of silver throughout the world would become at once that relation to gold 
until bimetallism broke down again. It is a pity that there are some writers 
who do not realise this. Gold and silver, like copper and tin, are simply 
commodities. All four are subject to the same basis of production. Gold 
being used throughout the whole world, and chiefly for other than currency 
purposes, has a wider and more even market than most substances. Quantity 
may not play such an important part as it does with other substances. The 
writer has never denied that it plays any part. He has thought that the 
annual international interchanges of gold might throw some light upon the 
working of the value theory of gold. It is only a very small quantity of 
gold compared with the other means in use in the gold standard countries of 
the world whereby internal and international interchanges are conducted. 
Tokens of the standard substance and credit instruments of stupendous 
proportions. These latter are born in a day, and, after doing good work, 
die again in a few or many days. They are not money. The quantity of 
money does not vary with the interchanges effected. The quantity of money 
depends upon the habits of the people. But none of the following countries, 
the British Isles, France, Germany, Belgium, the Scandinavian Kingdoms, 
Holland, the U.S.A., Canada and Australasia, would possess a gold monetary 
system unless they conduct their international trade upon gold. The valuer 
in these countries is gold, and the value of gold is gauged by the things 
given in exchange for it. And the basis of all is labour. Quantity, there- 
fore, must take a long-way-back place, in my humble judgment, in any true 
science of money. 
Yours, etc., 


October 25th, 1892. J. H. ‘Norman. 


It has recently been stated by a trustworthy authority and expert in 
London that no silver mines have been closed in consequence of the reduced 
gold price of silver. Such as have been closed have been worked out. 


THE SILVER QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


SiR,—It may perhaps interest some of your readers that upon the above 
subject Herr Louis Bamberger, the well-known German national economist 
and politician, says :— 

In May, 1879, the final carrying out of the German monetary reform was 
suddenly and quite arbitrarily arrested by Prince Bismarck, who, no doubt, on 
this point was much influenced by his hatred of the “‘ free traders,” who were 
the most ardent supporters of this reform, and which was introduced by them 
too. Prince Bismarck then stopped the sale of the-stock of silver thalers 
held by the treasury and let the thaler continue to hold its value as coarse 
currency instead of letting it become petty coin. When next in the Reich- 
stag questions were asked as to this startling step, the answer came from the 
Government that the sale of thalers would only contribute to depress the 
price of silver still further ; by stopping it an advance in price was hoped for. 
We all know but too well how this hope was blasted. For, in spite of 
Germany having since 1879 only disposed of a modicum of its silver, the 
price is lower than ever. 

However, Germany may remain contented in the thought that the 
monetary reform can in the main be carried out shortly, thanks to the efforts 
of the ex-Minister of Finance, Scholz. The matter has, however, rested since 
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1879, and it is only quite recently that the new Chancellor has renewed the 
question. A brief exposition of its history is necessary here. 

In the times of the old German “ Bund,” in 1857, a monetary convention 
was concluded between the German States, which constituted the Zollverein 
and Austria-Hungary, with a view to obtain a common monetary standard. It 
was, as might be expected, in those days based on silver being the standard: 
the German thaler should contain exactly as much fine silver as one- 
and-a-half Austrian florins, and in Austria coins of precisely the same value 
were to be struck. This convention expired in 1866, but the Austrian thaler 
of one-and-a-half florins continued to circulate in Germany. 

When Germany in 1871 adopted the gold standard, but still retained the 
thaler as forced currency, it was only natural that the Austrian thaler, being 
also thus favoured, poured into Germany, it being worth less at home. On 
her side Germany always hoped for Austria resuming payment in specie, and 
therefore carefully avoided dealing with the Austrian thalers in circulation, 
in order to be able, when the time came, to return them to Austria and be 
paid in full for them. But what position will Austria ow take up with 
reference to the holders of these coins? The holders may in Germany 
receive for each the value of three German marks, and have therefore no 
interest in returning them to Austria where they are only worth 2°50 marks, 
and should Austria declare that she repudiates her own coinage, and Germany 
on the other side do likewise, these thalers would only be worth their 
intrinsic value in silver, or about 1s. tod. at present. 

But both countries have decided to compromise: Austria agrees to 
redeem in full one-third of the Austrian thalers in circulation in Germany, 
viz., 8,850,000 thalers, or 26,000,000 marks, for which therefore 13,000,000 
florins have to be paid. This amount would at present be equal to a sum of 
22,490,000 marks. If, on the other hand, Germany had to dispose of the 
thalers according to their contents of silver, they would, at the present price of 
silver in London, 3934d. per oz., only realize 17,627,000 marks, and Germany 
has therefore, through the compromise, avoided a clear loss of about 
4,850,000 marks. The balance of the Austrian thalers circulating in 
Germany, or about 78,000,000, will, at their final redemption of the old 
silver coin, become a loss to the German Treasury, just in the same manner 
as the German thalers are destined to. 

Thus, taken all in all, the redemption of the Austrian silver thalers will 
cause Germany a loss of about 20,000,000 marks, but the loss will be 
counterbalanced by the complete reform of the German monetary system, 
as sooner or later Germany must demonetize the Austrian thaler and 
resmelt.what cannot be returned to Austria. For a thorough reform 
demands imperatively that the silver moneys that are incompatible with a 
true gold standard be withdrawn from circulation. When Germany has got 
rid of the 78,000,000 of Austrian thalers, there will not remain in the chests 
of the Imperial Bank more than some 200,000,000 marks of German silver 
thalers. The bank’s stock of gold amounts to from 700,000,000 marks to 
800,000,000 marks, and as it may be assumed that another 1,800,000,000 
marks in gold are in circulation or stored with private banks, etc., Germany 
may almost be said to have carried out the gold standard reform, and which 
would no doubt have been done long ago, but for the stupid action of 1879. 
Indeed, as soon as the Austrian thalers are withdrawn, the German Govern- 
ment may without concern decree the adso/ut gold standard, #.e., deprive the 
German thalers of their value as forced tender and reduce them to petty coin. 


Yours obediently, C.s. 
VOL. LIV. 63 
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ENDORSEMENT. 
London, 20th October, 1892. 


Dear Sir,—I shall be greatly obliged by your answering, through the 
columns of your next issue, the following query :— 
Is a cheque payable to: 
‘Mr. W. Jones (License) or order,” 
and endorsed— 
“ p.p. W. Jones, 
Collector, Inland Revenue, 
F. G. Brown,” 
in order ? 
Thanking you in anticipation, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
S. K. 





[The endorsement is in order.—Ep. B.JZ_] 





Stockport, 
15th November, 1892. 


Dear S1r,—Will you kindly say whether it is usual, in your opinion, for 
bankers to pay cheques endorsed as in the following instances without 
requiring Wm. Smith’s endorsement :— 


1. Cheque payable to John Brown, endorsed— 
“JoHN BRowN, 


Pay Wo. SMITH, 
or order.” 


2. Cheque payable to John Brown, endorsed— 
‘*JoHN Brown, 

Jas. ROBINSON, 
Pay Ws. SMITH, 

or order, 
S. Evans.” 

Yours truly, 
P. J. N. 


[Both cheques should be endorsed by William Smith. The first case is 
ambiguous, owing to the words “Pay Wm. Smith,or order” following the 
signature of John Brown; but it is best to treat such an endorsement as 
equivalent to “ Pay Wm. Smith, or order. John Brown.”—Ep. B.1.] 





Bradford, 18th November, 1892. 


S1r,—I shall be obliged if you will say if you consider the following 
endorsement correct :—A cheque is made payable to Messrs. A. W. Smith, 
and endorsed “*4. W. and A. W. Smith.” 

Yours truly, 


ag ST San 


I. W. 
[Yes.—Ep. B.1Z] 
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STAMP ON ORDER TO TRANSFER MONEY. 
October 31st, 1892. 
Dear S1r,—Will you be good enough to say in your next issue whether 
the following order will require a stamp. 
A customer writes to his bankers, and requests them to pay to another 
bank a certain sum of money to the credit of an account. 
Yours faithfully, 


A. B. 
[Yes.—Ep. B.M.] 





CHEQUES ON INSUFFICIENT BALANCE. 
31st October, 1892. 
S1r,—I shall be glad of information on the following point :— 


S. gives W. a cheque for £20. 10s. on the Zed Banking Co., having only 
45 lying to his credit. 

W. (the payee) requests the bank to hold the cheque on his behalf, until 
funds come in to meet it. During the next three days the balance in his 
account is increased to £15, but on the third day cheques for £7 and £4 
are presented. Must the bank pay these or dishonour them, and retain all 
funds until the £20 10s. cheque is covered? In other words, does the 
cheque to W. have a first lien on all moneys paid in, after it (the cheque) is 
left in the hands of the bank? or must it wait until such moment as there 
happens to be sufficient to cover that and all other cheques presented on a 
subsequent day ? 

If the bank obliges W., who lives at a distance, by holding the cheque 
for him, is it incumbent on them to give S. notice of the fact ? 


Your obedient Servant, 
BRANCH BANK, 
[The bank should pay the cheques for £7 and £4.° The holding the 


cheque for W. is simply a matter of courtesy. No notice to S. is needful.— 
Ep. B.M] 





‘BRANCH BANKS.” 


Lloyds Bank Limited, Hastings. 
1oth November, 1892. 


S1r,—-I notice an error in the article with this title in the November 
number of the Bankers’ Magazine, or rather, in the list accompanying the 
article. 

Hastings is given with three banks to 52,340 inhabitants. It should be 
seven banks, viz. :— 


Lloyds . . . . Hastings 
” ° ° ° ; St. Leonards, Grand Parade 
” ‘ . ° ° ” 44, Marina 
London and County. . Hastings and 


” . . St. Leonards 
Capital and Counties . Hastings and 
99 ° St. Leonards 
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The writer of the article has been misled apparently by St. Leonards 
being listed separately in the Bankers’ Magazine, and without any reference 
to Hastings. 

In fact and in law they are one town, and the population s aeaie is that 
of Hastings and St. Leonards together. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 


H. C. WILLMOTT. 





INTEREST TABLES. 
London, November 22nd, 1892. 


S1r,—Can you or any of your readers inform me where I can obtain a 
copy of Legeg’s Interest Tables, new or second-hand ? 


Yours faithfully, 
BANK MANAGER. 
| Perhaps a reader can give the information.—Ep. B.JZ.] 


La 
- 





Banking and Commercial Law. 





Cuancery Division.—lVovember 4th, 1892. 
(Before MR. JusTICE KEKEWICH.) 


REYNOLDS AND GIBSON UV. THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 


THIS was a motion by the defendants for the trial of the case at Liverpool, 
before a special jury. The plaintiffs, a firm of cotton brokers in Liverpool, 
were customers of the defendants, the bank, and were in the habit of 
depositing various securities with them to secure any overdraft on their 
banking account. According to the allegations of the plaintiffs, a clerk of 
theirs, named James Alexander Wilson, fraudulently altered three cheques 
drawn by the firm in June last—two of £2, ooo each to £20,000 each, and a 
third of £2,000 to £12,000—and handed them to another clerk, who 
thereupon got them cashed for the altered amounts. At the last Liverpool 
assizes, Wilson was convicted of forging one of the cheques, and was 
sentenced to a term of penal servitude. The defengant bank having claimed 
to hold the plaintiffs’ securities in their possession against the amounts 
actually paid on the cheques, the plaintiffs brought this redemption action 
in the Chancery Division, the writ being issued out of the Liverpool District 
Registry, claiming an account of what was due to the defendants, the bank, 
upon the securities deposited with them, and a declaration that, in taking 

such account, the defendants were not entitled to debit the plaintiffs 
with the amounts paid on the cheques, or any of them; and redemption of 
the securities. The defendants admitted that the account between them and 
the plaintiffs was correct, with the exception of the question as to the 
cheques and the amounts payable on them, but they alleged that, if the 
cheques had been altered at all after signature—which they denied—the 
ulterations had been authorized or assented to by the plaintiffs; and further, 
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that if the cheques had in fact been altered, the plaintiffs were guilty of gross 
negligence in having made out the cheques in such a manner as, by leaving 
spaces between the letters and figures, to facilitate fraud. The defendants 
now moved that the action might be ordered to be tried at the next Liverpool 
assizes by a judge with a special jury; or, in the alternative, that the action 
might be transferred to the Queen’s Bench Division. The defendants 
contended that the real and only question in the action was not one of 
account such as was usual in a redemption action, but merely one of fact as 
to whether two of the three cheques were forgeries or not. 


Sir R. Webster, Q.C., Mr. Renshaw, Q.C., and Mr. W. D. Rotch 
appeared for the defendants in support of the motion, and the Solicitor- 
General (Mr. Rigby, Q.C.), Mr. Warmington, Q.C., and Mr. P. O. Lawrence 
for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Justice Kekewich said the question was admittedly one for the 
discretion of the Court; but, the discretion being a discretion capable of 
being reviewed by another Court, it was right that he should s‘ate the 
grounds on which he exercised it. This was an action of a nature which not 
only might be properly brought in the Chancery Division, but was by the 
Judicature Act specially assigned to that division. It wasa redemption action 
in form and in substance; therefore he saw no reason foratransfer to the 
Queen’s Bench Division, and that, in fact, had not been pressed. The real 
question was whether it should be sent to be tried at Liverpool. That part 
of the motion was not required, for the rules provided for actions proceeding 
in the Liverpool District Registry—that is to say, that actions in which writs 
had been issued out of the registry should be tried at the Liverpool assizes, 
unless cause was shown to the contrary; and, as a matter of fact, actions of 
this nature were from time to time tried at the Liverpool assizes, together 
with other actions ; and his own experience was that they were from time to 
time disposed of there and did not come to London. So that the only 
question was whether he ought to leave this action to take its ordinary 
course and be tried by a judge at Liverpool without a jury, or whether he 
should direct it to be tried with a jury. It appeared to him that there was 
no reason for obtaining the verdict of a jury, which would only lead to delay 
and expense. What was the question? ‘There was, in the first place, the 
question of fact, whether the cheques were signed by the drawers of them in 
the shape in which they now appeared. That ought not to be a question of 
any great difficulty. There might be some convenience in a trial by jury, 
but that was not the question. The only question was, supposing the 
cheques had been signed in another form to that in which they were said to 
have been signed, were the drawers of them responsible for them or not ; and 
and if so, were the drawers guilty of such negligence that they were liable on 
those cheques although they were not the cheques they signed? This was a 
question of precisely the same character as that which arose in “ Vagliano z. 
the Bank of England” and other cases. Sir R. Webster had said that some 
of the judges in that case had expressed their regret that it had not been 
tried before a special jury. It was quite possible that, if the present case 
went through the same course, some members of one tribunal or another 
might express regret that they had not had the opinion of a jury; but here 
the question was eminently one of law upon the facts when ascertained, and 
not a question of fact. It was a question of pure law—whether, negligence 
having been established, the drawer of the cheques was answerable for the 
cheques as they stood or not. His-Lordship was of opinion that this 
question arose just as well on the notes of the judge and on his findings as 
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on the verdict of a jury, and therefore, there was no reason whatever why 
he should treat this action out of the ordinary course. The motion must 
accordingly be refused, and those who had succeeded must have their costs 
of it in any event. 


QuEEN’s Bencu Division.—ovember 4th, 1892. 
Liability of Acceptors of Forged Bills. 
(Before Mr. Justice WRIGHT and a Special Jury at Guildhall.) 
P y 


THE CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LONDON AND CHINA UJ. THE 
PRODUCE BROKERS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THIS was an important action, in which the plaintiffs claimed from the 
defendants the sum of £14,872, as the amount due on twenty-one bills of 
exchange, dated May 28, May 31 and June 2, 1892, accepted by the 
defendants, payable thirty days after sight to the order of the plaintiffs, and 
which were dishonoured when presented for payment. The defence was 
that the defendants were induced to accept the bills by the fraud of the 
drawers, of which the plaintiffs had notice ; and further that the plaintiffs 
induced the defendants to accept the bills by representing and warranting to 
them that the bills of lading attached were genuine, whereas, in fact, they 
were bogus documents. 


Mr. Finlay, Q.C., and Mr. English Harrison were for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Bigham, Q.C., and Mr. Loehnis for the defendants. 


The circumstances of this case were peculiar, and raised questions of 
great interest to bankers and merchants. It appeared that the drawers of 
the bills were a firm of Beyts, Craig and Co., merchants in Bombay, who, 
finding themselves in difficulties, raised money by an audacious fraud, carried 
out on an extensive scale. Having drawn the bills, they sold them to the 
plaintiffs at Bombay, together with the shipping documents purporting to 
relate to a cargo of produce shipped by them on board the steamship 
**Santon” and other vessels, against which the bills were drawn. These 
documents were fictitious, and the cargo which they represented had in fact 
no existence. The plaintiffs forwarded the bills, with shipping documents 
attached, to their representatives in London, who on June 21 presented them 
to the defendants, the drawers, for acceptance, to whom upon acceptance of 
the bills upon the same day the plaintiffs handed over the bills of lading, 
etc. It appeared from the evidence of Mr. Jackson, manager of the 
plaintiffs, that the bank had done business with the firm of Beyts, Craig and 
Co. since 1883. The witness stated that at the time of handing the 
documents to the defendants the bank had no suspicion that the documents 
were otherwise than genuine and in order. It was not till the 28th that they 
had reason to suspect that the goods supposed to be on board the “ Santon ” 
did not exist. This closed the plaintiffs’ case. 


Mr. Bigham, Q.C., for the defendants, said he did not charge any fraud 
against the plaintiffs, but the conduct of the plaintiffs had been very unusual, 
and the question for the jury was whether the plaintiffs by their conduct in 
obtaining the acceptances from the defendants represented and warranted 
that the bills of lading which they handed in exchange for the acceptances 
were genuine documents representing the produce. The plaintiffs had 
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never before given up the documents to the defendants against acceptance, 
but only against payment, and he should give evidence that the managing 
director of the defendant company was much surprised when the documents 
were brought with the bills. 


Evidence to this effect was given. 


The learned Judge then summed up the case, saying that it was clear law 
that although the drawer of a bill negotiating it with documents attached 
warranted the genuineness of the documents, in the case of a person who was 
not the drawer, but the ond fide holder for value, there was no such warranty 
on his part. “ Leather v. Simpson” (L.R., 11 Eq., 398 and other cases). 
The only question for the jury was whether in the present case there were 
- peculiar circumstances which deprived the plaintiffs of their ordinary 
right. 


The jury at once gave a verdict for the plaintiffs. 


On a question as to the amount of interest, the jury allowed 5 per cent., 
adding that the action should never have been defended. 


Judgment for the plaintiffs for £15,077. 


<< 
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Obituary. 


PROFESSOR SOETBEER. 


ADOLF SOETBEER was born in Hamburg on the 23rd of November, 1814, and he died 
October 23rd, 1892, being, therefore, within a month of seventy-eight years of age. His 
life had not only been long but useful, and—for such a path as that of statistical philosophy 
—eminent. The Germans are a scientific nation, and Professor Soetbeer was more nearly 
popular in Germany than he could have been elsewhere. The prophet, in this case, found 
more honour in his own country than abroad. Nevertheless he was a well-known authority 
to Austrian, English, French, Belgian, American and other students of monetary science. 
A French economist, M. A. de Foville, writes of him very respectfully thus :—‘* His way of 
life, as well as his disposition, impelled him to observe economic facts. For more than 
thirty years he was secretary and adviser of the Commercial Board of Hamburg. In 1871 
he contributed (by his writings and agitation) to the adoption by Germany of the gold 
standard. It was about this time that he quitted his native town and established himself at 
Gottingen, with the title of Honorary Professor of Political Economy there. In appearance 
he had then begun to take his repose after a life of activity. In reality his last twenty years 
had been the most productive of his active career. His Commentary on German Laws 
as to Currency and Banking appeared in 1874 to 1876, and in 1879 was published the first 
edition of his great work, Materialen zur Eriduterung und Beurtheilung der Wirthschaftlichen 
Edelmetallverhaltnisse und der Wahrungsfrage (a most complete and excellent storehouse 
of materials for those who wished to discuss money thoroughly). The second edition was 
translated into French, on the occasion of the Monetary Congress of Paris, in 1889. The 
author of this great work continued afterwards the statistics of the precious metals since the 
discovery of America, statistics which Humboldt had been the first to place on an exact 
basis. Herr Soetbeer’s book soon became a classic, and to-day his figures are universally 
accepted by those who reason, or go against reason, on the monetary question. This 
acceptance throughout the world of the author made him a kind of director-general of the 
records of the precious metals, their production, circulation, mintage ; and to the day of his 
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death he carried on his work with the most praiseworthy conscientiousness His last book, 
published this year, was a summary of previous works, and he added a commentary 
which no other man could have made so complete. Still more lately, in the month of 
August last, he issued a memorandum which must be looked upon as his scientific will and 
testament, and which he hoped would be submitted to the Brussels International Monetary 
Conference (begun on November 22nd) then being organised by the United States. Dr. 
Soetbeer advocated the adoption of the gold standard for all civilised countries, with the 
following provisions :—No gold coins or notes payable in gold of lower denomination than 
20 francs (5*8065 grammes of fine gold) to be issued ; withdrawal within ten years of gold 
coins lower than this; coinage of silver exclusively for governments, and with a less 
fictitious proportion than that of 15} to 1 (for example, 20 to 1) ; no silver coins to be more 
than a tenth of the minimum gold piece (thus, for France, no larger silver coin than 
2 francs) ; public officers to accept this divisional money in any quantity, but among private 
people the limit to be fixed to three times the value of the lowest gold coin (for France, 
therefore, 60 francs) ; certificates of silver to be issued, these being guaranteed by the 
deposit of white metal and repayable in silver only, in sums of not less than half the 
minimum gold coin (that is, 10 francs for France). Such was Herr Soetbeer’s plan—truly 
open to much discussion—which runs the risk of not being even discussed now that its able 
advocate is no longer alive to defend it.” 


Mr. JOHN BIRKBECK, of the Craven Bank, Limited, at Settle, who died at Mentone 
in April last, aged 50 years, leaving personal estate to the amount of £31,218, was the 
holder of £1,463 shares in the Craven Bank, valued at about £31,250. His grandfather 
and his father, both also bearing the same Christian names, were successively partners in 
the old banking house of Allcocks, Birkbeck and Co., which had long had a valuable 
connection with the rich graziers of the fertile Craven country. The Birkbecks went to 
Settle about a couple of hundred years ago, from the Birkbeck Fells in Westmoreland, 
where the family had been for, at any rate, three or four centuries previously. Stout men 
at arms many of the Birkbecks were until George Fox came amongst them and made friends 
of almost all the dwellers on the fells and in the dales round about Kirkby Stephen and 
Mallerstang. One of the Settle Birkbecks was the famous Dr. William Birkbeck, whose 
name is perpetuated in the Birkbeck Institute, the Birkbeck Building Society and the 
Birkbeck Bank. Another Birkbeck migrated from Settle 120 years ago to Norfolk, where 
he married a daughter of Henry Gurney, and became a partner in the Norwich and Norfolk 
Bank, of which his grandson, Mr, Henry Birkbeck, is now the head. The Gurney and 
Birkbeck Bank at Norwich has always been closely connected with the Quaker Bank at 
Wisbech, of Messrs. Peckover, and a member of this family was one of the founders of the 
Bradford Old Bank of Peckover, Harris and Co., in 1803, and the Essex Bank at 
Chelmsford (now Sparrow, Tufnell and Co.) in 1804. When Mr. Peckover thought of 
starting a branch at Bradford, he wrote, it is said, to consult his friend Mr. Birkbeck, of 
Settle, about the project ; but Mr. Birkbeck’s reply was that as there was already a bank at 
Leeds, a bank at Halifax, and his own bank at Settle, he did not think there was room for 
another bank in the district. —(S/atist.) 


_—— 
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Wotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 


THE Eptiror invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number ; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. 
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Paid in Claims 6000000. . For or Mutual Life Assurance. Life Assurance 












== 0H assuring will participate. 


A hur Smit ther Actuary & Secretary, 48,Gracechurch St, London EC. 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


——ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 











Claims Paid, upwards of = £ 10,000,000. 
Total Funds - ” = $2,900,557- 


LARGE PROFITS. 


The Profits are divided on the Tontine Plan, by which the BEST LIVES secure the largest share. 
Profits Divided, upwards of - = $3,899,000, 
INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


SECURING LIFE ANNUITIES, PENSIONS, SUMS DOWN, AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEASEHOLD POLICIES. 
MAKING LEASEHOLD PROPERTY AS VALUABLE AS FREEHOLD. 

















Chief Office: 
15, NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C 
MANCHESTER—Guardian Buildings. GLASGOW- 68, St. Vincent Street. 
LEEDS—S8, Albion Street. BIRMINGHAM-—5O, Cherry Street. 





GEORGE S, CRISFORD, Actuary 















FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 


Guarantee Bonds granted at low rates to Public Officials, 




















Tue BonpDs OF THE CORPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY— 
The Lords of the Treasury; The High Court of Justice, England ; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &c. &e. 


an 


COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
guaranteed, are issued by the Corporation. 


GENERAL, RAILWAY and MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 











Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above, 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 





CLhLAREWDOW PRESS. 
8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus, 


1810-1823; 

Throwing light on the private intercourse of the two economists ; bringing out their contrast in 
character and point of view; showing how Ricardo’s doctrines were propounded, defended and 
amended in discussion with his friends. 

CHIEF TOPICS :— 

Bullion, Bank Notes, and the Foreign Exchanges (Letters I.-XIV.)—-The Corn Trade and Foreign 
Importation (XV., etc.)—Interest and Profits, High and Low Wages (XVI., etc.)—Rent and Population 
(XXVII., etc.) —Measure of Value (XXVIII., etc.) Jn Various Places :—Overproduction, Taxation, 
Tithes, Bank of England, and E. India College. —Correspondence of Ricardo and J B. Say is also given. 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND, A.D. 1259 1793. 
By J. E. THoroLpD RocErs, M.A. Vols. I. and II. (1259-1400), 8vo., cloth, "La. 2s. Vols III. 
and IV. (1401-1582), 8vo., cloth, £2 10s. Vols. V. and VI, (1583-1702), 8vo , cloth, £2. 10s. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. zz the Press. 

FIRST NINE. YEARS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. By the same Author. 


8vo., cloth, 


PROTESTS oF THE LORDS, including those which have been expunged, from 1624 to 


1874; with Historical Introductions. "In three volumes. By the same Author. 8vo., cloth, £2. 2s. 











NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA,” Crown 8vo., cloth, with Map, 2s. 6d. 
LORD LAWRENCE: AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA UNDER THE CROWN. By 
Sir CHARLES UMPHERSTON AITCHISON, K, LL.D., formerly Foreign Secretary to the 


Government of India, and late Lieutenant- F woninan of the Punjab. 


This series is edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, and forms a popular history of the Indian Empire in 
Half-crown political biographies. The following volumes have already been published :—Akbar, 
Albuquerque, Madhuji Sindhia, Dupleix, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, Elphinstone, Bentinck, 
Hardinge, Ranjit Singh, Dalhousie, Clyde and Strathnairn, Canning, Lawrence and Mayo. 

Volumes on Aurangzeb, Lord Clive, the Marquis of Wellesley, and the Marquis of Hastings wid/ /e issued shortly. 
“* This series will inform the mind, touch the i imagination, and enlighten the conscience of all English people.” —Speaker. 


London: HENRY F ROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 





ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors present to the shareholders the annexed balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account for the year ended 31st August last. The gross profits for the year have been 
463,920. Is. 4d, and after deducting the expenses, amounting to £27,269. 4s. 9d., and 
making due provision for all bad and doubtful debts, also laying aside £500. as a 
contribution to the clerks’ provident fund, there remains a balance of £36,150 16s. 7d. net 
profit for the year. To this amount must be added £35,704. 7s. 7d., the ** rest’ on the 
31st August, 1891, making £71,855. 4s. 2d., which the directors propose to deal with in 
the following manner :—Interim dividend at 6 per cent., paid 5th July, £12,000; dividend 
at the rate of 6 per cent. to be paid on 5th January, 1893, £12,000; carried to ‘‘ rest,” 
447,855. 4s. 2d. Mr. John Howard Gwyther having been appointed by the board an 
additional director retires and offers himself for re-election. 


Dr Balance-sheet, 31st August, 1892. 











Capital, 80,000 shares of £15 per share, £5 per share paid up . ‘ £400,000 O O 
Bills payable. ‘ ° ‘ r , ‘ . ° m * 744,970 0 O 
Deposit, current and other accounts . % F ‘i . e 637,614 6 10 
Liabilities on bills negociated . P - . : : r ‘ 611,341 2 6 
Balance of profit and loss . 3 ‘ i ; ‘ i : > 59,855 4 2 

42,453,780 13 6 

Cr. 

Cash in London, at branches and in transit . F ‘i z J . £322,938 19 7 
Government and other securities . ‘ : ‘i ° . . 99,918 13 7 
Advances and other accounts. ‘ ‘ . - ‘ ss i 1,134,021 3 0 
Bills receivable in hand ‘ - ‘ . ‘ . ‘ re . 162,598 4 10 
Loans at short notice . ‘ - - é ‘ 9 ‘ % ‘i 88,962 10 oO 
Freehold premises in Egypt ss 3 : . . . . 34,000 0 O 
Liabilities of clients for bills negociated as per contra . . . : 611,341 2 6 

£2,453:780 13 6 











THE COLONIAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the proprietors the accompanying balance- 
sheet and statement of accounts for the half-year ended 31st August last. The net profits 
for the half-year, after deducting interest paid and accrued on fixed deposits, rebating bills 
under discount, and charging all expenses of management, rent, etc., and duly providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, amount to £18,149. 9s. 4d. ; to this has to be added balance 
from last half-year, £8,716. 9s. 10d.—together, £26,865. 195. 2d.; and there must be 
deducted tax on note circulation and property tax, £2,239. 12s. 1d.—leaving available, 
424,626. 7s. 1d. ; which the directors recommend to be applied as follows:—To reserve 
fund (which will then stand at £52,500), £2,500; payment of dividend at the rate of 7 
per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, £14,000; balance to be carried forward, 
48,126 7s. 1d. John Macfarlane Ritchie, Esq., having resigned his seat on the board in 
consequence of his departure for Europe, the directors, in accordance with clause 44 of the 
deed of settlement, appointed the Hon. Richard Oliver, M.L.C., to fill the vacancy until 
this meeting. Mr. Oliver now offers himself for election by the proprietors, and is the only 
candidate. 


Balance-sheet as at 31st August, 1892, including London Office at 31st May, 1892. 





LIABILITIES, 

Capital, £2 paid up on 200,000 shares ‘ : ‘ m - " £400,000 O O 
Notes in circulation . ; : : i ‘ ‘ i is r 123,008 0.0 
Bills payable and other liabilities ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; : ‘ 809,843 17 7 
Deposits - . a ; R ‘ 3 . ‘ ; A 2,306,204 16 7 
Balances due to other banks F P ‘ - 5 A ‘ 1,162 8 1 
Reserve fund. . ‘ a ‘ : $ ‘ ; 50,000 0 O 
Profit and loss . 3 ‘ S . ‘ 24,626 7 1 

£3:714,845 9 4 
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ASSETS. 
Coin, bullion on hand, and cash balances at bankers . i . - 4387,146 19 6 
Government securities, consols, etc., £162,496. 6s. 8¢.; Government 
loans, £403,333. 65. 8d. ‘i . ‘ . - ; 565,829 13 4 
Notes of and balances due by other banks . - . js . ‘ 12,641 19 8 
Landed property and bank premises . ‘ ° ° mn ‘ ° 121,456 15 4 
Bank furniture and stationery 9,829 16 8 


Bills discounted and all other debts due to the bank, including remittances 
intransitu. . : ‘ : = ‘ j ° . . ° 2,617,940 4-10 





£3:714,845 9 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





Dr. 
Dividend at 7 per cent. per annum at 29th February, 1892 . ° - 414,000 o O 
Charges for the half-year, including rent, taxes, salaries, remuneration 

to directors and auditors, and all other expenses at head office, 


twenty-nine branches, and nine agencies ° ° . .. 23,291 6 8 
Tax on note circulation . s ‘ - ; ; ‘ . ° 1,251 14 1 
Property tax on paid-up capital and reserves to 31st August, 1892 . 987 18 oO 


Proposed addition to reserve fund, £2,500; proposed dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, £14,000; 
ee a OO ee ee ae aes 24,626 7 1 


£64,157 5 10 





Cr. 
Balance profit and loss, at 29th February, 1892 . - ‘ . ‘ 
Gross profit for half-year (after making provision for bad and doubtful - 
debts, interest paid and accrued on fixed deposits, and rebate on 
bills current) amounts to : : ‘ a i A ‘ ; 41,440 16 Oo 


£64,157 _§ 10 


£22,716 9 10 











Dr. RESERVE FUND. 
Balance .. j ‘ ‘ - ; . ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘i 452,500 0 O 
Cr. 
Balance 29th February, 1892. . . : ‘ ‘ , 3 450,c00 O O 
Proposed addition now. ‘ ‘ a ° ; ; a : 2,500 0 O 


£52,500 O O 





REPORT OF THE HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 


The thirty-sixth half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of The Colonial Bank of New 
Zealand was held at the bank, Dunedin, on September 28th, 1892. The Hon. George 
McLean, M.L.C., (chairman of directors), presided, and there were about thirty shareholders 
present, including the following directors :—Dr. Hislop and Mr. P. C. Neill. 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, the report and balance-sheet having been in your 
hands for some time, I propose to take them asread. The figures call for no special mention, 
but show the steady all-round progress we are making. The profits have been such that, 
after providing for bad and doubtful debts, we have been able to pay the usual dividend of 
7 per cent. per annum, put £2,500 to the reserve fund, and carry forward £8,126 to next 
account. Our — are gradually increasing, and this in spite of the financial disturb- 
ances that have taken place in London and Melbourne. It is in times.such as these that 
the wisdom of our policy to take only a limited amount of money on deposit in London is 
apparent. With reference to what I said to you a year ago regarding the Government 
account, we, after consideration, deemed it advisable to petition Parliament, setting out the 
statements I then made, and prayed that Sir Harry Atkinson and I should be examined 
before a committee. Unfortunately, after the petition was forwarded, Sir Harry Atkinson 
suddenly died, and I, in Wellington, was obliged to take the responsibility of deleting his 
name from the petition before it was presented. Parliament on presentation of the petition 
referred it to the public accounts committee, who, after investigating the matter came 
unanimously to the resolution (as you will have seen from the newspapers) that this bank ren- 
dered an important service to the colony ; and they further recommended that arrangements 
should be made to give us a share of the Government remittances. By next meeting I hope 
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to be able to inform you that the Government are remitting through us to London at the 
rate of at least £500,000 per annum. Regarding a share of the operative accounts of the 
Government, I can only say that this bank is known to the Government, to the members of 
Parliament, and to the public at large as a purely local institution, having no interests but 
what are bound up in the colony. Its management is conducted on the principle of aiding 
agriculture, mining and trade; but on the principle also of non-intervention and non-inter- 
ference with the business of its various customers; of abstaining from exercising influence 
either in private or political contests, and I have had reason of late to be satisfied that the 
public are well aware of this, and looking to the position we now occupy, and the progress 
we are making, I think we are justified in expecting that some of the Government banking 
accounts of the colony will ere long come to the Colonial Bank. Gentlemen, with these few 
remarks, I beg to move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. W. Wills: I beg to second the motion which you have just made for the adoption 
of the report. I think, sir, that on the whole the statement just submitted is highly satis- 
factory to every one of ;the shareholders. I am glad personally, and I daresay that others 
will be, to see that you have resolved again to put a small amount to the reserve fund. I 
think that is a very sound policy, and one that the bank has suffered in the past through 
not having adhered to. So far as the Government business is concerned, I think the share- 
holders are quite satisfied to leave that matter with you, because I don’t think it could be in 
better hands. 

The Chairman: Before I put the question of the adoption of the report I would like to 
know if any one wishes to ask any questions. 

The Hon. W. J. M. Larnach: Seeing that you have not referred to the old securities 
account, which you brought prominently before the meeting this time last half-year, when it 
was announced that the account had been reduced and stood only at some £50,000, I should 
like to ask whether it has remained in a dormant state, or whether it is in a liquid condition, 
or whether it has been reduced in any way ; because it would be satisfactory to the public to 
be assured afresh that there is no nucleus of an assets account. 

The Chairman: Hardly a week passes but what we sign some deeds of sale, and such 
sales have been at satisfactory prices to us. Last half-year I think we have signed for 
43,000 worth of deeds and got the money for them. The total amount is reduced now 
under £50,000. 

Mr. Larnach: That is satisfactory. 

The Chairman: I would like to add, with regard to these assets, that the income from 
them gives a fair percentage. However, we are parting with them as quickly as possible. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put and carried unanimously. 


ELECTION OF A DIRECTOR. 


The Chairman: The next question is the election of directors, and the only candidate 
who has sent in notice is Mr. Oliver, and he has taken the place of Mr. Ritchie, who has 
gone to England. It now devolves upon you to elect a director. 

Mr. Larnach proposed that the Hon. Mr. Oliver be elected. 

Mr. B. C. Haggitt seconded the motion, which was carried. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


Mr. John Mitchell: I rise with great pleasure to ask the meeting to accord a vote of 
thanks to the directors and officers of this institution. The balance-sheet shows that the 
business has been worked very satisfactorily during the half-year, and I a that it will go 
on making the same progress as in the past. From the experience I have had of the 
officers and directors I am quite sure that our business is entrusted to good keeping. 

Mr. J. F. Herbert: As a country customer I think it falls to my lot to bother the 
officers of this bank more than most persons, and I must say that I have always had the 
greatest consideration and courtesy and kindness shown me. I have, therefore, very great 
pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The motion on being put was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: On behalf of the directors and management of this institution, I am 
delighted to see that you have given unanimous expression of your approval of the actions 
of the officers of this bank. The shareholders al vate what it has been to work an 
institution like this during the past few years, and I may say that no set of officers could 
have deserved more praise at your hands for the energetic manner in which they have 
conducted the business. The way the business has been handled ought to command, and 
does deserve, the confidence of the shareholders. I have, therefore, great pleasure in 
returning thanks on behalf of the directors and officers for the way in which you have 
accorded them a vote of thanks. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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(MESSRS.) MOLINEUX, WHITFELD AND COMPANY. 
(1HE LEWES OLD BANK.) 
Balance-sheet, October 31st, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Deposit and current accounts 


se ew ewe 948,777 195 
Drafts on London bankers and sundry liabilities . ‘ ‘ ° ° 19,672 16 7 
Partners’ capital . . ° ° ° F ‘ . P ‘ ‘ 100,c0o0 O O 


41,068,450 16 o 
ASSETS. ———— 
Cash on hand, at London agents and with other banks ° : " £156,626 2 4 
Investments : —Consols (£325,544. 19s. 6d., including £19,544. 19s. 6d. 
deposited as cover for county, etc., accounts), £310,406. Is. 11d. ; 
securities guaranteed by the Indian and Colonial Governments, 
£79,092. 12s. 6d.; other securities, £43,090. 6s.; mortgages and 
life assurance policies, £29,006. 45. 9d. . = . : . 
Freehold properties and other assets ‘é ° 41,291 0 10 
Bills discounted and advances to customers . . ° . é 398,505 14 7 
Bank premises . ; ; ‘ : ‘ : P : ‘ ‘ 10,432 13 I 


461,595 5 2 





41,068,450 16 Oo 


We have examined the above balance-sheet with the books, and find it to exhibit a true 
statement of the affairs of the firm on the 31st October, 1892. 
44, Gresham Street, London, E.C. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co. 
17th November, 1892. 


N.B.—The publication of an annual balance-sheet in no way alters the private character of the bank or the 
responsibility of the partners to the full extent of their property. 


a 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the shareholders the annual statement of the 
affairs of the bank made up to 30th September. Including the sum of £1,846. 10s. 3d. 
brought forward from last account, the profits for the year, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, amount to £38,933. 5s. 3¢., which the directors have appropriated as follows, 
viz.:—In payment of a dividend at the rate of 6} per cent. per annum on 6th May last, 
£12,500 ; to pay a similar dividend on 4th November, £12,500 (both free from income-tax) 3 
in reduction of heritable property account, £1,000; to credit of reserved fund, £10,000, 
leaving to be carried to next account £2,933. 5s. 3¢. After crediting the sum above 
mentioned, the reserved fund stands at £37,500. 


Balance-sheet, 30th September, 1892. 


1. To the public :— LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation . a ‘ ° ‘ - £378,190 0 oO 
Deposits and credit balances. . 


- 3,499,868 18 8 


Balances due to banking correspondents 13,279 17 10 








Drafts issued, payable on demand 17,588 14 9 
11. To the partners :— 
Capital authorised and subscribed, 100,000 
sharesoff2oeach . . . 42,000,000 0 © 
vlZ.:— 
44 per share paid up, £400,000 £400,000 0 Oo 
4 per share callable, 400,co00 
12 per share reserved, 1,200,000 
£20 42,000,000 
Reserved fund . ° ‘ ° . ° 27,500 O O 
Profit and loss account . . . . 38,933 5 3 
- ii £466,433 5 3 
Less dividend paid in May last . . . 12,500 0 O 
453,933 5 3 





44,362,860 16 6 
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ASSETS, 
Gold and silver coin at head office and branches . . 5 ; - £296,543 11 4 
Cash at call with London bankers (Messrs. Barclay and Co. and the 
Union Bank of London, Limited) . ‘ ° . “ : 187,891 I 2 
Cash at call with other banking correspondents, exchangeable notes 
and cheques on other banks . é : ‘ : : 3 P 100,593 13 O 
Consols and other securities of the British Government, £257,676. 
6s. 11d.; Colonial Government, Bank of England and British 
corporation stocks, £261,334. 8s. 11d.; debenture and preference 
stocks, other stocks, shares and securities, £373,914. 65. 3d.; 
temporary loans on stocks and other marketable securities, 
£269,033. 18s. 3d. ; . “ae 2 = ° 1,161,959 O 4 
Bills discounted, advances on cash credit bonds and on other accounts 
and securities . ; : 4 ° > ; S . = 2453 686 17 5 
Bank buildings, furniture and fittings, at head office and branches, 
£92,434. 6s. 6d.; heritable property yielding rents, £69,752. 6s. 9d. 162,186 13 3 
44,362,860 16 6 
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ROYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the shareholders the annexed balance-sheet 
and statement of accounts for the half-year ending 3oth September, duly audited and 
certified. The directors have considered it expedient to maintain the cash and liquid 
reserves during the entire period at the same high level as before, which has had a some- 
what prejudicial effect on profits, but they have felt it their first duty to keep the bank in a 
strong position and have no doubt the shareholders will approve of this policy, the benefit 
of which will be apparent when trade revives and confidence is restored, as the bank will 
then be in a position to take full advantage of the opportunities for increasing business. 

The net profits (including £1,892. 18s. 1d. brought forward) amount to £10,159. 3s. 8d. 
out of which it is proposed to pay a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, absorbing 
47,500, and carry forward the balance, £2,659. 3s. 8d. During the half-year, Mr. John A. 
Kitchen has resigned his seat at the board, which it is not proposed to fill, as the five 
remaining directors are quite sufficient to conduct the bank’s business. 


Dr. Balance-sheet, 30th September, 1892. 


Capital authorised, 600,000 shares of £5 each, £3,000,000. 
Capital subscribed, first issue of 150,000 shares, £750,000. 
Capital paid-up, £300,000; reserve fund, £5,000; profit and loss 


account, £10,159. 35. 8d. “ . - £315,159 3 8 
Notes, in circulation . ° ° . 5,843 0 0 
Bills in circulation . ‘ F , ° é . ° . 15,519 10 5§ 
Fixed deposits and current account balances . : « ss 393,918 13 7 
Interest accrued on deposits and rebate on bills current . ° A 5,757 10 6 





£736,197 18 2 





Cr. 
Coin, cash at bankers, and money at call and short notice . e ‘ 493,692 5 3 
Bank furniture, fittings, stationery, etc. ° ° ° ° . . 672 18 1 
Bills receivable (London) and in transitu. . ° e ° ° ° 76,721 14 4 
Bills receivable and other advances. ° ° ° e . ° 565,111 Oo 6 





£736,197 18 2 
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ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the shareholders the thirteenth half-yearly 
report, with a statement of the assets and liabilities of the bank, and the auditors’ report. 
The net profits for the half-year, after deducting rebate, interest on deposits, providing for 
bad debts, payment of dividend tax, and duty on note circulation, and reducing valuation of 
bank furniture and fittings, amount to £13,371. 3s. Id.; to which is to be added undivided 
profits from last half-year, £1,515. 5s. 6@.; giving for distribution, £14,886. 8s. 7d., 
which the directors recommend should be appropriated as follows :—To dividend for the 
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half-year at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, £11,250; reserve fund, £2,000; balance 
carried forward to next — 41,636. 8s. 7d. With the above addition the reserve 
fund will amount to £43,000 
pn Balance-sheet, 30th Fune, 1892. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital og Fog’ £375:000 § reserve fund, £41,000; profit and loss, 


£14,88 £430,886 8 7 
Deposits, pho onl Is. 3d. ; notes | in circulation, ” £24,520; bills 
payable, £29,495. 3s. Id.; balances due to other meee 





442,645. 185. 2d. a 918,134. 2 6 
Outstanding drafts on agents and liabilities on remittances as per 
contra . : . = . ‘ - = . ‘ ° 22,826 2 8 
41,371,846 13 9 
ASSETS. 





Coin on hand and cash at bankers, £201,483. 75. 9d.; bullion, 
414,317. 35. 3@.; Government securities, £29,410. “6s. 5 notes 


and bill of other banks, £562 : x : a £245,772 17 3 
Bank premises, furniture and stationery ° ‘ . ° - 68,410 II II 
Bills discounted and all other debts due to the bank ‘ : . 1,034,837 I II 
Liabilities of customers and —_ for drafts as a contra, and 

British bills current A ° 22,826 2 8 





41,371,846 13 9 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit statement for the half-year ending 3oth June, 1892. The gross profits 
of the bank for the past half-year, including yew 9,551.926 brought forward from last 
account, amount to yen 985,735.9£0, of which yen 357,488.167 have been deducted for 
current expenses, interest on deposits, etc., leaving a balance of yew 628,247.813. The 
directors propose that yes 100,000.000 of special reserve be added to the above balance, 
making a total of ye 728,247 813; that ye 250,000 000 be deducted for the reserve for 
doubtful debts; that je 50,000.000 be kept for special reserve; and that yen 41,869.000 be 
written off for officials’ remuneration. And the directors now suggest that yes 47,000.000 
be added to the reserve fund, increasing its total to ye 3,377,000.co0; and out of the 
remainder they recommend a dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, which will 
absorb yew 210,000.C00 on the old shares, and ye 105,000.000 on the new shares, making 
a total of yew 315,000.000. The balance, ye 24,378 813, will be carried forward to the 
credit of next account. 
Balance-sheet, 30th Fune, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid-up . Y. 4,500,000.000 
Reserve fund, of which yen "149,000. 000 is for equalization of dividends, 

yen 100,000.000 is the special reserve. . . ; ‘ - 3,576 ,000.000 
Reserve for doubtful debts . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 1,585 -923 
Deposits. ° : ° ‘ . 15,291,829 265 
Bills payable and other sums due by the bank . : ° . . 10,854,417 860 
Dividends unclaimed .. a . o Pe 7,146 466 
Amount brought forward from last account . ; , ° . . 9,551.925 
Net profit for past half-year ° . ° . a ‘ ° 618,695.887 








Yen 34,862,227.326 








Cash accounts— ASSETS, 

In hand, yen 8,782,521.427 ; at bankers, yen 21039, 943- 969 ‘ . Y. 10,822,465.396 
Investments in public securities . . ‘ ‘ 6,440,087.046 
Bills discounted, loans, advances, etc. ° ‘ . . 5,670,924.509 
Bills receivable and other sums due to the bank . " i ° ‘ 9,963,590 078 
Bullion and foreign money . e ° ° . ‘ ° a - 1,777,045-179 


Bank en, properties, furniture, etc. ° . . é ° " 187,515.118 








Yen 34,862,227.326 
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Provincial Clearing-house Returns. 


























1891 BIRMINGHAM. LEEDs. LEICESTER. MANCHESTER. ~—_ —. 
Week ending £ 4 4 4 
28th November. 816,032 — — 2,901,952 433,380 
5th December . 1,138,072 _ _- 3,569,167 499,300 
12th ” ° 822,745 cons ine 2,989,689 487,800 
19th ” 840,109 = ae 2,856,039 469,310 
26th ” 587,570 a — 1,895,484 394,380 
1892. 
2nd January 1,150,092 - = 3:797,888 540,070 
gth ” 865, 576 aed Bay 3,402,709 469, 560 
16th 4, 973,067 — 179,899 3330,057 581,530 
23rd os 885,161 _ 148,115 2,764,370 529,970 
30th % ° 897,163 — 151,335 35261,325 514,080 
6th February .| 1,204,384 - 212,467 397359233 483,230 
13th ” 921,373 = 172,298 32314,811 577,120 
2oth ” 830,022 sic 190,627 30575397 493,730 
27th ” 912,176 sai 131,673 2,973,578 525,210 
5th March 1,240,317 _ 198,700 3,516,464 490,620 
12th ” * Q11,852 Te 140,064 2,948,917 561,890 
19th ” 827,784 = 131,327 2,857,465 485,600 
26th 0. 774,343 = 202,393 2,730,653 403,650 
2nd_ April 1,174,618 _ 193,044 32375347 445,680 
oth “ 873,736 160,132 202,559 3,266, 516 428,740 
16th yy 869,614 | 155,052 | 159,762 2,753,516 449,990 
ad ws 661,079 116,888 111,342 2,416,729 405,740 
joth yy . 856,967 185,992 | 160,033 3:054,017 407,470 
7th May : 1,154,653 203,889 230,651 3,299,790 446,910 
14th sy, . 853,673 159,038 196,634 2,981,413 485,490 
21st es ° 780,011 161,805 151,654 2,603,808 447,840 
28th yy . 799,003 156,951 138,945 2,716,806 422,990 
4th June 1,063,881 200,023 210,308 3,049,691 448,470 
1th 615,253 | 104,542 | 106,713 1,899,623 339,620 
18th “a 858,186 142,135 130,732 2,912,135 471,000 
25th sy, 819,628 | 159,578 | 148,293 257995437 364,020 
2nd July 1,172,435 245,021 217,292 3,310,402 495,820 
oth ,, 887,406 184,483 183,369 3,190,549 436,100 
16th ,, 932,661 168,637 156 258 2,972,338 496,560 
23rd yy 872,309 154,761 157,006 2,470,747 466, 
3oth ,, 854,393 196,999 167,399 2,992,042 388,340 
6th August 891,028 165,073 172,475 3,245,801 415,580 
13th yy 7739589 156,438 191,923 2,947,086 543,160 
2oth - s 730,981 153,596 158,202 2,662,648 502,020 
27th sy, . 678,510 | 163,089 140,414 | 2,472,125 479,270 
3rd September. 927,224 221,412 190,895 2,918,703 448,010 
loth a 2 646,805 168,025 145,921 2,766, 376 416,590 
17th ” 739345 143,876 132,608 2,704,915 - 5532350 
24th ” 659,670 154,917 134,946 2,318,634 443,090 
ist October 934,578 198,805 | 219,937 3,170,323 477,010 
8th ” 898,296 188,05 I 208,901 3407,097 5 19,660 : 
15th 45 851,443 | 178,355 | 172,973 3,051,769 588,010 
22nd ” 7443515 171,436 189,504 2,901,099 486,020 
zoth 4, . 776,007 | 184,316 | 147,366 3,015,756 | 444,380 
5th November . 1,051,575 | 211,156 199,450 3,508,872 421,620 
I2th gy 848,352 | 148,322 177,590 2,846,373 548,480 
19th ” . 786,510 | 158,644 155.725 2,873,417 486,650 





























Bank of England Weekly Returns. 
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Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 




































































1892. 1892. 1892. ie se 
October 26. | November 2. | November 9. | November 16. 
Notes issued ss 440,179,875 | £39,361,965 | £39,319,280 | £39,462,145 
Government debt ee om Fe 41,015,100 | £11,015,100 | 411,015,100 | £11,015,100 
ther securities .. es om - 5.434 5,434,900 51434,900 5,434,900 
Gold coin and bullion ‘ aie 22,911,965 22,809,280 23,012,145 
Silver bullion _- =_ a = 
40,179,875 | £39,361,965 | 439,319,280 | £39,462,145 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
| 1892. 1892. 1892. 1892. 
| October 26. ‘ovemb November 9. —_ % 16. 
an ama capital ..  .. - | 414,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,533,000 
we wees ‘ 3,118,054 3,123,013 3,123,816 35133,776 
Public deposits ee . 51429,999 51233,635 4,866,821 4,824,450 
Other deposits .. oe . 30,877,586 28,940,209 28,706,239 27,794s273 
Seven-day and other bills 155,940 177,017 175,922 184,380 
454,134,579 | 452,026,874 | £51,425,798 | 450,469,879 
Government seousliies s+ ee we we | H5,057,055 | 414,356,140 | £13,756,140 | £12,956;140 
Other securities . - éa ae oe 24,000,948 23,162,7 22,869,889 22,187,422 
Notes .. oo ne wee | -£99836,030 12,990,650 13,294,550 13,693,960 
Gold and silver coin :. si on Se 1,240,546 1,517,288 1,505,219 1,652,357 
£545134,579 | 452,026,874 | 451,425,798 | 450,489,879 
THE EXCHANGES. 
1892. 1892. 1892. 1892. 
Lonpon— Oudan 25. October 3t. | November 8. | November rs. 
Amsterdam, short a si 12 12 1 12 1 12 x 
Ditto months .. ° js 12 33 m2 3 12 3% 12 3 
Rotterdam, ditto = ° oe 2 3 12 3% 12 3 ee 63 
Antwerp and ase ditto oa : . 25 33 25 314 25 33% 25 31 
Paris, ee . . 25 16} 25 15 25 16 25 15 
Ditto, months .. aa . js 25 35 25 31% 25 323 25 324 
Marseilles, ditto ‘ : 25 35 25 324 25 324 25 324 
Hamburg, ditto . . oe 20 52 20 53 20 52 20 5t 
Berlin, ditto ‘ we 20 53 20 53 20 53 20 51 
Leipsic, ditto fe ‘ os 20 53 20 53 20 53 20 51 
Frankfort-on-the- “Main, ditto . ‘ a 20 53 20 53 20 53 20 51 
Petersburg, ditto a i .“ “a 23h oat 23 
Copenhagen, ditto am ee ; 18 34 18 34 18 34 18 33 
Stockholm, ditto “e “ os ; 18 37 18 37 18 37 18 34 
Christiania, ditto oe ee ° ae 18 37 18 37 18 37 18 34 
Vienrfa, ditto ae - pa ‘ 12 10 12 10 12 11} 12 11} 
Trieste aE was a ee ‘ 12 10 12 10 12 ut 12 11} 
urich and Basle, ditto : a 2 + 2 5 25 3 25 35 
Madrid, ditto -. .. .. ©. 2. i Pm i 40h *y 
Cadiz, ditto wit i ‘ 40 4o}h 40¥s 40% 
Seville, ditto a fe ; 40) 401 40x% 40% 
Barcelona, ditto .. es ae " 4 40% 4055 40% 
alaga, ditto on ws ; 4 40} 40; 40% 
Granada, ditto .. a we 4 40h} 4°r3 404 
Santander, ditto .. ae ‘ ‘ 40) 4 40%5 40% 
Bilboa, ditto Mae oa 4 40h} 40% 408 
eo, ditto .. “< oe 4 OTe 40455 40h 
te ilan » Leghorn, ditto he . s 26 41} 26 41} 26 42% 26 36 
Venice, ditto’ . a ‘ . 26 41h 26 4x} 26 42t 26 36% 
Naples, one ee ‘ a 26 414 26 4r1t 26 42 26 36% 
Palermo and Messina, sensed .a ‘ 26 41} 26 41} 26 42% 26 36} 
Lisbon, go days Es = currency. currency. currency. currency. 
Oporto, ditto .. aS ve a " 39: 41 408 41 
Calcutta, demd. si , ae 1°23 1°2$8 1°23 12h 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 ) days sf ‘ > _- - = — 
New York (Gold) demd. e os 4935 498 493 498 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. 
. Gold in Bars (S dard) 4s. 4, 4 . 4 eo . Sa & 
oreign Gold in Bars (Stan ; 318 Oo 3% 3.17 11 3.17 11 
Silver in Bars (Standard) . eo 3 3 os & ° 3 2 o 3 4 
Menken Dele © 3 3 °o 3 24 o 3 Ff o 3 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 
Coin Proportion| Government Other 
—— Notes in and Bullion of Coin and) Securities Securities Public 
Circulation. in Issue Bullion to} in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
Department. /|Circulation) Department. | Department 
1891. 4 % & £ & 
Nov. 25 | 24,995,590 | 22,419,155 90 9,446,042 | 26,663,876 | 4,905,475 
December 2 | 25,389,175 | 22,525,540 89 10,161,963 | 28,405,208 | 5,222,698 
9 | 25,162,860 | 22,842,765 | 90 10,161,963 | 27,578,990 | 5,390,649 
16 | 25,161,275 | 23,511,470 | 94 10,161,963 | 27,524,534 | 5,476,853 
23 | 25,632,115 | 22,421,795 | 87 10,161,963 | 28,513,413 | 5,713,077 
30 | 25,652,430 | 21,649,160 84 10,161,963 | 30,680,831 | 5,397,102 
1892. 
January 6 | 25,869,475 | 21,690,030 | 84 | 13,161,858 | 32,509,326 | 6,477,443 
13 | 25,312,360 | 22,054,770 87 12,561,858 | 28,556,967 | 5,855,309 
20 | 25,030,745 22,348,225 89 II 661 9858 28,739, 299 6, 247,224 
27 | 24,876,330 | 22,113,795 89 11,261,858 | 28,352,966 | 5,390,862 
February 3 | 25,140,085 | 22,007,730 88 10,164,015 | 27,710,129 | 5,407,789 
10 | 24,631,145 | 22,737,970 92 10,227,063 | 27,103,535 | 6,762,520 
17 | 24,504,075 | 23,172,635 99 10,216,821 | 27,503,172 | 8,327,367 
24 | 24,590,455 | 23,605,070 | 96 10,506,197 | 28,759,815 | 9,702,036 
March 2 | 25,010,320 | 23,665,660 94 10,785,124 | 29,777,203 |10,200,592 
9 | 24,921,410 23,887,420 96 10,785,124 28,483,577 10,031,711 
16 | 24,654,420 | 24,160,040 | 98 | 10,785,124 | 28,377,555 {10,575,235 
23 23,702,825 24, 346,275 101 10,785, 124 29,891 1929 |10, 508,065 
30 | 25,540,420 | 24,513,590 | 96 10,785,124 | 32,261,176 |11,488,829 
April 6 | 26,089,160 | 23,813,095 | 91 11,256,001 | 29,334,484 | 7,726,050 
13 | 26,249,773 | 23,015,520 89 11,256,001 | 26,849,014 | 6,671,281 
20 | 25,765,150 | 23,163,760 | 90 11,256,001 | 26,980,296 | 5,981,734 
27 | 25,724,405 23,378,430 91 1 1,256,001 26,799,292 5,893,252 
May 4 | 25,906,715 | 23,206,065 | 90 11,256,001 | 27,445,483 | 4,978,928 
II | 25,691,310 | 23,402,565 91 11,526,001 | 26,900,412 | 5,402,999 
18 | 25,592,000 | 23,935,360 | 93 | 11,256,001 | 27,232,640 | 5,478,120 
25 | 25,530,170 | 24,402,905 96 11,256,001 | 26,911,652 | 6,577,944 
June I | 26,235,155 | 24,703,8c0 94 11,255,920 | 26,523,307 | 6,462,719 
8 | 26,079,895 | 24,900,875 96 11,255,920 | 26,104,487 | 6,745,451 
15 | 25,887,110 | 25,524,425 99 11,255,920 | 26,046,786 | 6,009,111 
22 | 25,839,815 | 26,437,125 | 102 11,255,920 | 26,409,821 | 6,765,824 
29 | 26,696,640 | 26,544,275 | 99 11,255,920 | 28,335,790 | 7,629,583 
July 6 | 27,219,475 | 25,982,290 95 13,155,085 | 28,829,360 | 5,553,218 
13 | 26,567,435 | 25,578,235 | 96 13,290,491 | 24,894,172 | 4,201,178 
20 | 26,469,890 | 25,569,235 | 97 131494,022 | 25,053,271 | 4,788,704 
27 | 26,792,070 | 25,503,250 95 13,542,491 | 24,795,701 | 4,502,745 
August = 3 | 27,030,045 | 25,512,375 94 13,214,934 | 24,673,423 | 4,020,133 
10 | 26,667,545 | 25,485,570 | 96 13,109,394, | 24,614,158 | 3,540,196 
17 | 26,449,930 | 26,061,655 99 11,909,394 | 24,678,743 | 4,034,263 
24 | 26,134,480 | 26,451,825 | 101 11,209,394 | 24,526,431 | 3,792,866 
31 | 26,286,970 | 26,625,965 | 101 11,209,394 | 24,559,950 | 3,661,594 
September 7 | 26,231,935 | 26,507,195 | 101 11,261,156 | 24,600,762 | 3,453,294 
14 | 27,152,720 | 26,579,820 98 11,761,156 | 24,538,721 | 3,605,918 
21 | 25,495,135 | 26,883,905 | 101 11,761,156 | 24,766,000 | 4,367,880 
28 | 26,787,755 | 26,594,040 | 99 11,761,156 | 27,392,621 | 5,138,858 
October 5 | 27,183,745 | 25,742,950 95 155457:055 | 25,083,545 | 5,671,075 
12 26,966,860 24,916,730 92 15,457,055 | 23,939,950 4,528,330 
19 | 25,565,475 | 24,073,075 | 94 15,457,055 | 24,242,419 | 5,478,738 
26 | 26,343,845 | 23,729,875 | 90 15,507,055 | 24,000,948 | 5,429,999 
November 2 | 26,371,315 | 22,911,965 87 14,356,140 | 23,162,796 | 5,233,635 
9 | 26,024,730 | 22,869,280 88 13,756,140 | 22,869,889 | 4,861,821 
16 | 25,768,685 | 23,012,145 89 12,956,140 | 22,187,422 | 4,824,450 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 

















ue. Ps 
1891. L 
Nov. 25] 28,580,904 
Dec. 2) 30,274,717 
9| 29,667,857 
16| 30,046,644 
23 29,078,046 
30] 30,646,813 
1892. 
Jan. 34,135,935 
13] 30,999,041 
20| 30,735,491 
27| 30,625,538 
Feb. 3) 28,553,906 
10] 27,966,113 
17| 27,286,861 
24| 28,¢78,745 
March 2] 28,286,158 
9| 27,563,281 
16| 27,539,971 
23| 28,146,790 
. 3°} 29,935,737 
April 6] 30,469,011 
13} 28,105,400 
20] 29,553,784 
27| 29,630,375 
May 4] 30,881,315 
II] 30,336,801 
18} 31,195,535 
25 30,336,910 
June 1] 29,607,403 
« 8] 29,241,476 
15| 30,456,429 
22] 31,365,694 
29| 31,737,231 
July 6] 34,752,838 
13| 32,509,417 
20| 32,425,460 
27| 32,195,331 
Aug. 3)| 31,879,034 
10| 32,568,479 
17) 3157559315 
24| 31,730,645 
31| 31,569,893 
Sept. 7] 31,701,099 
14| 31,277,153 
21| 31,539,686 
28} 29,767,757 
Oct. 5] 33,165,040 
12| 32,580,892 
19| 31,486,564 
26| 30,877,586 
Nov. 2] 28,940,209 
9| 28,706,239 
16| 27,794,273 





Bank 
Post Bills. 


171,261 
199,266 
164,390 
173,493 
198,611 
171,492 


145,661 
166,450 
203,950 
199,944 
230,602 
192,470 
214,697 
171,658 
201,499 
202,533 
164,688 
138,149 
134,995 
195,550 
226,235 
150,175 
145,775 
209,669 
175,977 
200,862 
189,226 
224,602 
208,627 
149,333 
174,467 
168,627 
225,589 
211,631 
170,548 
169,578 
173,949 
208,417 
172,862 
177743 
166,974 
208,317 
190,685 
189,577 
16C,797 
199,652 
193,909 
170,132 
155,940 
177,017 
175,922 
184,3&0 








. Proportion 

Total Deposits 

and Banke Post Reserve. “ —" Fl 

Bills. Liabilities. 
£ £ % % 

~ 33,657,640 | 15,255,875 “ 4 
35,690,681 | 14,792,995 41 - 
351222,896 | 15,168,545 43 33 
35,696,990 | 15,703,859 41 — 
34,989,734 14,010,994 ps ee 
36,215,407 13,092,973 36 a 
40,759,039 | 13,049,063 32 - 
37,020, 13,892,253 38 = 
37,186,665 | 14,788,604 39 3 
36,216,344 14,608,397 40 ad 
34,192,297 | 14,365,506 42 - 
34,951, 103 15,676,101 4 ya 
35,828,925 | 16,182,304 45 = 
37:952,439 | 16,719,759 44 = 
38,688,249 16,415, 42 = 
3757973525 | 16,820,791 | 45 - 
38,279,804 17,416,619 46 ma 
39,654,855 | 17,439,480 44 - 
41,559,501 | 16,812,424 | 40 = 
38,390,611 | 15,448,938 | 40 25 
34,776,681 | 14,536,957 42 iad 
35,085,693 | 15,102,983 42 se 
35,669,402 15,273:409 43 = 
36,069,912 15,023,057 42 — 
35:915:777 | 15,416,561 | 43 - 
30,574,517 | 16,048,244 43 + 
37,104,080 | 16,598,524 45 ws 
36,294,724 16,125,611 44 er 
36,195,554 | 16,461,442 | 45 ~ 
36,614,873 | 17,441,820 47 = 
38,305,935 | 18,278,124 | 48 = 
39,535,441 | 17,572,007 44 on 
40,531,045 | 16,383,572 40 so 
36,922,226 16,601,953 45 = 
371384712 | 16,718,961 | 46 ~ 
36,867,654 16,427,262 46 = | 
36,073,116 | 16,127,732 46 “ 
36,317,092 16,532,402 46 a 
35:962,440 | 17,331,204 | 48 pan 
351702,254 | 17,921,300 | 50 - 
359398,401 | 17,927,736 51 *- 
352302,710 | 17,799,632 51 = 
35,073,756 17,076,773 49 =< 
36,097,143 17,883,734 49 = 
35,067,412 | 17,229,314 49 - 
39,035,767 | 16,156,265 | 41 7 
375303,131 15,50° 654 42 - 
3751355434 | 15,104,867 41 3 
36,463,525 | 15,076,576 41 - 
34,350,861 14,507,938 42 x 
33,743,982 | 14,799,769 44 ”» 
32,803,103 155345817 47 = 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 
PURSUANT TO THE Acr 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 











AVERAGE AMOUNT. 




















NAME OF BANK. a 
October 15.| October 22.| October 29.} Nov. 5. 
& & £ 

1 Ashford Bank . 11,849 7,582 6,914 6,927 9703 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank 48,461 9,901 9,400 9,141 9,161 
3 Baldock and Biggleswade Bank 37,223] 10,408 10,013 9,440 9,546 
4 Bedford Bank . 34,218 | 17,407 17,139 17,196 17,428 
5 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank . 27,090 8,850 8, 8,810 8,667 
6 Buckingham Bank . é 2 29,657] 10,863 10,658 10,338 10,808 
7 Bury and Suffolk Bank . 82,362| 18,930 18,040 | 17,074 16,453 
8 Banbury Bank. : 43,457 6,003 5,908 ¢ 6,151 
9 Banbury Old Bank . ‘5 555153 6,338 6,401 6,508 9587 
10 Bedfrdshr. »Leighton ‘Buzzard Bk. 36,829 | 16,780 | 16,996 16,977 16,878 
II Cambridge &Cambridgeshire Bk.| 49,916] 27,607] 27,961 | 27,918 | 27,464 
12 Canterbury Bank . ° 33,671 9,292 8,956 8,673 8,615 
13 Colchester Bank . 25,082] 12,954 12,954 12,608 13,014 
14 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 5,375 5,342 5263 5,316 
15 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 7,105 6,533 6,202 6,382 
16 Darlington Bank . 86,218] 46,052 | 46,297 | 46,010] 46,116 
17 Dorchester Old Bank. 48,807] 20,495 | 20,425 | 20,419] 20,710 
18 East Riding Bank . 532392] 39,439 | 29,744 30,439 | 30,520 
19 Essex Bk. & Bishop’ sStorti. Bk. 69,637| 20,570] 20,282 19,920 20,331 
20 Exeter Bank . : 37,894 11,161 11,270 10,850 10,705 
21 Faversham Bank . 6,681 3,148 2,744 2,225 2,071 
22 Godalming Bank . 6,322 3,495 3.415 33456 31437 
23 Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co. 30,372 6,095 5,966 6,079 6,220 
24 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979 | 10,275 9,429 9,202 10,549 
25 Huntingdon Town & County Bk.| 56,591| 10,636 10,628] 10,543] 10,391 
26 Harwich Bank. 5,788 2,304 2,226 2,20 2,144 
27 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank 38,764] 17,490] 16,459 17,360 | 17,276 
28 Ipswich Bank . 21,901] 11,974 11,594 | 12,073 11,697 
29 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80,699| 28,325 | 27,230] 26,522 | 27,248 
30 Kington and Radnorshire —_— 26,050] 10,858 | 10,988 | 11,525 | 11,631 
31 Kendal Bank... 44,663 34,336 341303 | 35,838 | 38,465 
32 Leeds Old Bank 130,757| 53:546| 53,506/ 52,752 | 52,243 
33 Leeds Union—W.W. Brown&Co. 372459 | 25,065 | 25,253 | 25,342] 26,149 
34 Leicester Bank 32,322| 8,293 8,419 8,193 | 8,482 
35 Lincoln Bank . 100,342] 61,244 | 60,346| 60,914] 60,5¢9 
36 Llandovery Bk. & Llandilo Bk. 32,945| 11,355 10,793 11,574 12,706 
37 Lymington Bank . 5,038 1,189 1,114 1,189 1,250 
38 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817 | 22,022 | 21,531 | 20,566] 20,379 
39 Monmouth Old Bank = : 16,385 941 919 925 965 
40 Newark Bank . 28,788 6,726 6,857 7,216 7,826 
41 Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615] 14,879 14,371 14,224 14,665 
> Newbury Bank 36,787 5,834 5706 5,488 55394 
43 Newmarket Bank . 23,098 7,281 75322 79313 7,401 
44 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720} 47,046 | 44,472 | 42,926] 43,552 
45 Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 5,985 6,001 6,014 6,129 

46 New Sarum Bank—Pinckney 
Bros. (now Salisbury - Bk. ) 15,659 2,198 1,952 1,815 1,928 
47 Nottingham Bank . 31,047 | 17,320] 15,572] 15,937] 15,570 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
Authorized 
Issue. 





NAME OF BANK. 
October 15. | October 22.| October 29. Nov. 5. 








& & & & & 
48 Oxford Old Bank . . 34,391 16,720 17,635 17,617 18,013 
49 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank . 11,852 3,773 3,895 3,788 3,580 
50 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . 48,807] 39,877] 39,211] 38,208] 40,187 
51 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 37,519 13,070 12,817 12,593 12,475 

52 Reading Bank — Stephens, 

Blandy & Co. . -| 43,271 11,632] 11,020] 11,587| 11,125 
53 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire . 6,889 4,037 4,018 4,180 45386 
54 Royston Bank . -| 16,393 39345 3,506 3480 3405 

55 Rye Bank : 29,864 1,910 — _— _ 
56 Saffron Walden&North Essex Bk. 47,646 9,287 9,296 9,282 9,126 
57 Scarborough Old Bank . 24,813] 10,605 10,293 10,044 10,360 
58 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 8,833 9,208 9,145 9,031 
39 Uxbridge Old Bank . . 25,136 1,211 1,150 1,087 1,102 
60 Wallingford Bank . . 17,064 1,519 1,468 1,410 1,483 


61 Wellington Somerset Bank . 6,528 45785 4,905 4,944 4,789 
62 West Riding Bank . R P 46,158] 25,002] 25,129] 25,160] 23,222 
63 Whitby Old Bank . ‘ P 14,258 936 935 939 917 
64 Weymouth Old Bank 16,461 59755 5,765 5357 6,229 
65 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 59,713 17,310 16,265 16,047 16,187 
66 Worcester Old Bank ‘ ‘ 87,448] 20,815 19,960 19,045 18,699 
67 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,060] 20,683 20,587 20,009 19,410 
68 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 45445 45295 45135 3,938 








ToraLs . _ . |2,652,217| 960,122) 940,673) 934,895| 941,586 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—[In £’s sterling—oo,ooo’s omitted.] 




















Dat 8 Cash. Bills. Circula- Public | Private 

- eae Gold. Silver. Total. . tion. Deposits. | Deposits. 
October 20 . - «| 466,9 451;3 4118,2 4£19,6 £129,0 £13,2 | £13,7 
ee a7 ° ° 67,0 51,2 118,2 21,5 128,5 14:7 14,1 
November 3. - ‘ 66,9 51,1 118,0 25,5 132,1 1454 14,0 
a me «es 67,0 52,9 117,9 21,4 129,9 13,6 14,2 
* ay . ° 67,1 51,0 118,1 21,5 129,8 14,0 13,4 
November 19, 1891. | oe 450, 4103,3 £$28,3 4121,3 41147 4179 
” 20,1890 . «| 44.6 4959 9455 36,6 122,6 8,6 14,4 
”» 21,1889 . .| 55 50,0 101,5 28,1 120,6 10,6 16,8 

















BANK OF GERMANY.—[In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
































| * ’ Current 

Date 1892. Cash. | Discounts. Loans. Notes. Recount: 
September 23 se ie 447,259 | 425,914 44,436 448,186 424,856 
; eo + es 44.425 | 29,969 5,769 55,741 19,714 
October “7 . . . 43,498 29,056 55407 545341 18,909 
+s 7% <« « 430412 28,322 4,886 52,935 19,127 
in Be Dard ate: 435795 295399 41537 51,759 21,372 
nt Se a ae 43,248 31,737 4,663 535790 21,314 
November7 . . « 42,618 30,060 45536 52,709 19,783 
1 mM «+ & « 43,040 28,823 45495 51 369 20,425 
November 14,1891. «| £45,767 | 427,155 45,192 450,482 422,554 
” 15,1 * Vs 37,088 | 28,575 3,856 491394 16,753 
” 15,1889 . 38,089 | 28,850 3,826 £0,500 15,951 

















WEEKLY RKETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 














NAME OF BANK. eied 
Oct. 15. Oct. 22. Oct. 29. Nov. 5. 
ae & & 
I Bank of Westmoreland, Limited 12,225 9,120 10,174 10,516 11,439 


Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563| 4,875] 45837] 45483) 4,499 
Bradford Banking Co., Limited | 49,292] 21,053] 21,245] 20,780] 20,092 
Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 12,763 12,607 12,939 13,767 
Bradford Commercial Banking 

Co., Limited . 20,084 16,125 15,621 16,063 16,476 
Burton, Uttoxeter, and " Ash- 

bourne Union Bank, Limited 60,701 16,956 17,590 18,565 17,857 


aD MmMhwnd 


7 Cumberland Union Banking 

Co., Limited x 355395 34,488 34,871 36,259 34,580 
8 County of Gloucester Banking 

Co., Limited 144,352| 39,689] 39,001 38,628 | 40,250 
9 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 

Company, Limited . 25,610 22,132 22,570 24,029 25,540 


10 Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 19,972 19,483 19,123 19,710 19,643 
11 Derby&Derbyshire Bkg. Co. »Ld. 20,093 7,138 6,893 6,721| ° €,757 
12 Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited . 18,534| 15,023] 15,126] 15,416] 15,343 
13 Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 375354| 29,635] 30,736] 29,655] 29,572 
14 Hull Banking Company, Limited 29,333] 28,089] 27,725 27,425 | 27,653 
15 Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited . 13,733 9,509 95145 9,186 9:733 
16 Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . “ 445137 15,679 15,020 15,180 14,828 
17 Knaresborough & Claro iat 
Company, Limited : 28,059 13,488 14,051 14,2&6 15,340 
18 Lancaster Banking Company . 64,311 48,755] 49,701 49,909} 51,131 
19 Leicestershire Banking Co., Ltd £6,060] 32,937] 315255] 30,405} 29,579 
20 Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg.Co., Ltd 51,620 41,417 41,859 42,480 | 43,867 
21 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Company, Limited. 35,813 13,821 12,285 12,294 12,353 
22 Nottingham and Notts. Banking 
Company, Limited . 29,477| 22,037| 20,572| 20,884] 21,320 
23 North & South Wales Bank, Ltd. 63,951 41,200 40,790 41,803 42,600 
24 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited ; 59,300 28,349] 27,808 27,701 27,569 
25 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 35843 19,268 19, 303 19,693 19,235 
26 Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
Banking Company, Limited. 55,721 41,407 41,803 41,228 41,345 
27 Stuckey’s Banking Company .]| 356,976| 154,527] 151,755| 151,145] 151,054 
28 Sheffield and H ‘omen Bank- 
ing Compan 23,524 9,120 8,430 8,427 8,905 
29 Sheffield and keteten Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited. 52,496 17,062 16,813 16,386 | 16,702 
30 Swaledale and Wensleydale 
Banking Company, Limited. | 54,372| 34:577| 36;631| 375319] 38,623 

31 Wakefield and Barnsley Union 
Bank, Limited . 14,604 9,215 9,088 9,055 9,035 
32 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited. ° 31,916| 22,163] 22,345] 21,911 21,806 
33 Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 76,162 56,482 55,200 53,073 54,848 
34 West Riding Union Bkg.Co. ,Ld. 34,029 16,825 15,954 16,140 16,483 
35 York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240] 64,642] 65,985 67s 353| 68,010 
36 York City&County Bkg.Co. ,Ld. 94,695| 88,249] 85,447 6,581 86,816 
37 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. . | 122,532] 103,015| 104,656 Po 108,575 


= 








ToraLs . - 12,015, 760 |1, 180, 313 |1,1'74,015 |, 180,529 1,193.225 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 
Amounts authorized by the Acts of ae and ol — 


England— Bank of England. . . ' ° 414,000,000 
207 Private Banks 2 - ‘ : . . ° ° + 531532417 

72 Joint Stock Banks . < ‘ . 2 ‘ ‘ + 3,478,230 

Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks . . A = ° ° ° ° + 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . Pe ; _ ‘ ° ‘ . - 6,354,494 
432,073,350 


Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— ; 
1855—Dec. 7th *. 2 ; - £475,000 
1861—July roth. ° . ° ° 175,000 








1866—Feb. 21st . ° . ° ° 350,000 
1881—April Ist. . ° ° ° 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th . . . . . 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th... . : + 250,000 
—_—_——_ 2,450,000 
Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 434)5233350 
England—131 Private Banks . ‘ F ‘ : : . 2,501,200 
mS 35 Joint Stock Banks . . . . ° - 1,462,470 
£3,963,670 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland aes issue 
of the Ayrshire Bank) . = y 4337:938 
City of Glasgow Bank. . . . 72,921 
Sales 410,859 
a 4374529 
430,148,821 
a ———— 
Summary of Present Fixed Fssues. 
England— Bank of England . ‘ - . : : . . 416,450,000 
= 69 Private Banks . ° ° ° ° ° . ° * + 2,652,217 
37 Joint Stock Banks . . . ° ° . ° ° + 2,015,760 
Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ . ‘ . : F . + 2,676,350 
Ireland 6 Joint Stock Banks . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 6,354,494 
430,148,821 
NotTe.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date ° . ° ° . 207 
Diminished in number by amalgamation ° ° ° : eS ° 7 
Lapsed Issues. . . ° ° . . ‘ ‘ ° - 31 138 
69 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 
Act, was at that date . ° . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° 72 
Lapsed Issues . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 35 
37 
The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act 
of 1845, was . . . ° ° ° ° ° ° 19 
_ Diminished in number, by amalgamation . ° . . . ° - 6 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above . ° . . : . . . . g 9 








CIRCULATION RETURNS. 





Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 






































For Four WEEKS ENDING NOVEMBER 5TH, 1892. 
Fixed Issues.| October 15. | October 22. | October 29. | November 5s. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
69 Private Banks e 2,652,217 | 960,122] 940,673} 934,895] 941,586 
37 Joint-Stock Banks. 2,015,760 | 1,180,313 | 1,174,015 | 1,180,529 | 1,193,225 
106 Totals 4,667,977 | 2,140,435 | 2,114,688 | 2,115,424 | 2,134,811 
Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month tte as above :— 
Private Banks . 3 : . * « . $944,319 
Joint-Stock Banks . 1,182,020 
Together 42,126,339 
On comparing these nena with the ‘Renee ts the pond solani they 
show :— 
Increase in the notes of Private Banks. 430,966 
Jncrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks 69,970 
Total /ucrease on the month . F £100,936 
And, as compared with the corresponding period of last ae — 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . ; 489,189 
Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks 82,995 
Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year 4172,184 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as a the Fixed 
Issues :— 
The Private Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . , 41,697,898 
The Joint-Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . 833,740 
Total de/ow their fixed issues . 7 £2,531,638 





Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 


To NOVEMBER 5TH, 1892. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 


banks during the past month, viz. :— 
Average Circulation of the Irish Banks 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 


Together 


- 


On comparing these meee with the Senne fas the previous month, they 


show— 
Increase in the Circulation of Irish Banks 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 


Total Jucrease on the month . i i 
And as compared with the corresponding pany of tant year 

Increase i in the Circulation of Irish Banks 

Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . 


Total Jucrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year 


£6,654,975 
6,510,475 


- £13,165,450 


£883,226 
125,135 


41,008,361 


£286,776 
84,408 








£371,184 
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_ The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . - . ‘ 3 2 ; ° 4653545494 
Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . ° ° ° ; : ; 2,676,350 


Together 16 ‘ . . ° . . - « . ‘ . £9030,844 
The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 
Irish Banks are de/ow their fixed issues 5 z = a : ‘i £300,481 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues. H 2 ‘ ‘. 2 3,834,125 
Total adove fixed issues i . . . ; . : : 44,134,606 
Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 
Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks. ‘. : . ; + .£3)165,066 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . . ‘ . ; ; 5,093,478 
Together . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; . 48,258,544 


Being an zxcrease of £262,942 on the part of the Irish Banks, and an zucrease of £147,374 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





+ 


Circulation of the United Ringdom 
To NOVEMBER 5TH, 1892. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with the 
previous month :— 


























October. November. Increase. | Decrease. 
Bank of England (month ending 4 L : S £4 
November oth) . ° - | 26,880,874 | 26,326,341 a 554.533 
Private Banks . : . 913,353 944,319 30,966 na 
Joint-Stock Banks . ms . 1,112,050 1,182,020 69,970 
Total in England . ‘ - | 28,906,277 | 28,452,680 100,936 554.533 
Scotland ‘ . - - | 6,385,340 6,510,475 125,135 owe 
Ireland . i ; ‘ >| 597715749 6,654,975 883,226 
United Kingdom . + | 41,063,366 41,618,130 | 554,764 | Net increase. 











As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an zucrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of Eran, 10, a decrease in Private Banks of £89,189, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £82,995; in Scotland an increase of £84,408, 
and in Ireland an increase of £286,776, thus showing that the month ending November 5th, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an zncrease of £548,726 
in England, and an increase of £919,910 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending November 9th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £24,748,628. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be a decrease of £2,391,837, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an increase of £2,289,539. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending November 5th was £8,258,544, being an zncrease of £410,316 as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and an increase of £349,288 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 5TH NOVEMBER, 1892. 


IRISH BANKS. 


















































Average Circulation during Four Weeks Peidsci Se 

. Mette ending as above. and Silver 

NAME OF BANK. Cpciion: oats A 
ftw Under £5. Totals. | Weeks ending 

& & & & & 
1 Bank of Ireland 3,738,428 || 1,595,375 999,325 | 2,594,700 643,654 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 350,096 | 440,489 790,585 301,527 
3 Belfast Bank . “ 281,611 283,715 294,673 | 578,388 | 428,081 
4 Northern Bank 243,440 || 254,100 | 290,965 | 545,065 | 383,037 
5 Ulster Bank . - 311,079 420,6£0 | 383,056 | 803,736 | 621,252 
6 The National Bank 852,269 806,630 | 535,871 | 1,342,501 787,515 
TorAts (Irish Banks)  . || 6,354,494 || 3,710,596 | 2,944,379 | 6, 54,975 | 3,165,066 
SCOTCH BANKS. 

1 Bank of Scotland 343,418 282,281 | 733,542 | 1,015,823 | 874,743 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 252,147 615,665 867,812 758,540 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 204,620 568,544 773,164 537,852 
4 Comel. Bank of Scotland 374.880 223,391 641,945 865,336 626,870 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 198,142 | 5§25,339 | 723,481 | 590,556 
6 Union Bank of Scotland. || 454,346 240,778 | 626,131 866,909 | 591,749 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk, 70,133 102,325 150,633 252,958 222,459 
8 N.ofScotland BankingCo. |} 154,319 154,757 | 209,994 | 364,751 299,788 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. .|| 274,321 198,208 | 465,378 | 663,586 | 502,733 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. 539434 32,645 84,010 | 116,655 88,188 
Tora.s (Scotch Banks) . || 2,676,350 || 1,889,294 | 4,621,181 | 6,510,475 | 5,093,478 











Bills on Fndia. 






































Councit BILts. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1892. 
Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
rs ; s. a. da. S © 
mc 
October 26th to I 3 — _ 
¥ jyoa3 
I 2°969 %3 
November 2nd to I 234 to 3 
I 2°992 I 3°0625 j 
I 2°875 
November 9th to I 23 -- — 
I 2°879 
I 2°8125 
November 16th . ‘ to I 243 = = 
1 2°8128 
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BANKS. 
(From Wetenhalls Stock Exchange List.) 



































No, of Shares | pividend. NAME. Paid, | Quota- 
100,000 3/ Agra, Limited 10 5 
50,000 2/6 Anglo-Argentine, Ld., Nos. 1 to 10,000 iss. at . prem., val paid 5 24 
150,000 8 fl Anglo-Anstrian (Paper Comency).. os 120 fl 12} 
29,970 7/ Anglo-Californian, Limited ‘ne 10 13 
000 3/ Anglo-Egyptian, Limited .. . » s ° 5 4 
60,000 3/6 Angio-Fessign Banking, Limited... ..  .. 2 7 7i 
10,000 2/42 Anglo-Italian, 1866, Limited ae en oe =e . 6 7 
40,000 4/3 Bank of Africa, Limited .. es 5 we 6 73 
40,000 50/ Bank of Australasia . nt o- ste 4° 86 
30,000 16/ Bank of British Columbia, Nos. x to 30,000 ; 20 33 
20,000 35/ Bank of British North America .. 5° 74 
199,875 2/ Bank of China, Japan and Sts., Lim., 109,589, ‘Nos. o 251 to 
66,125, and 1or,126 to 145,839, (Lon. oun -- 25/- 4 
100,000 4/ Bank of Constantinople .. os es . 6 5 
20,000 6/3 Bank of Egypt, Limited 12} 133 
62,500 35/ Bank of New South | Wales (on London Reg., 1 15,625 ‘Shares) 20 67xd 
100,000 2/7 Bank of New Zealand (on London Reg., 27,601 Shares) st 54 
50,000 3/9 10. New Shares (LZ. Reg.), os. aac to heat 7% 8 
50,000 3/7 Bank of Roumania .. 6 63 
100,000 2/6 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited 5 3 
120,000 6/ Bank of Victoria, Limited (on London Reg., 26, 676 Shares) 5 8} 
50,000 12/ British Bank of South America, Limited 10 13 
93,250 16/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited. a 1 to ‘93,250 10 34 
40,000 14/ Chartered of India, Australia and Chi ae 20 22 
30,000 12/6, Chartered Mercantile - een London rand China 25 7 
100,000 10/ City, Limited . ‘ ce ae “ 10 21 
20,000 30/ Colonial 30 40} 
300,000 s/ Commercial Bank of ‘Australia, Ld, (on L Lon. Reg. 27,600 Shs. ) 4 7% 
200,000 4/ Consolidated, Limited a6 4 8 
13,505 to/ Delhi and London, Limited en oe oe - 25 - 
75,000 5/ English Bank of River Plate, Limited :: 10 — 
45,000 16/ English, Scottish and Australian Chartered, Nos. 1 to. 45,000 20 20} 
40,000 s/ German Bank of London, Limited 10 Ir 
80,000 20/ —— -Kong & ee ™ _— (on Lon. Rees x ‘25,816 , 
. 28 35 
45,000 10/6 Imperial, art Limited . 15 21 
99,800 5/ Imperial Bk. of Persia, Nos. 201—100,000,iss.at prem. sallpd. ) 10 5t 
500,000 14/ Imperial Ottoman “2 Io 13 
20,000 7/6 International Bank of London, Limited. oe oo oe 15 Ir 
12,620; 12/6 Ionian .. ; ae ae ae 25 17$xd 
181,000 12/ Lloyds, Limited = oe a ae se 8 27 
75,000 10/ London and Brazilian, Limited ete ae ns ae ws Io 15 
100,000 40/ London and County, Limited  -. a a a we 20 92 
40,000 5/ London and Hanseatic, Limited . . : 10 II 
60,890 18/9 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60 ,890 : es 124 36 
100,000 8/6 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 .. o* 5 204 
60,000 12/ London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to i ee . 15 27 
70,000 4/22 London and San Francisco, Limited . ne 7 7 
30,000 18/ London and South Western, Limited .. “ ~ os 20 41} 
140,000 26/ London and Westminster, Limited oe 20 644 
000 4/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, La., Nos. I too, 000 5 4 
50,000 16/ London Chartered of Australia 20 22} 
120,000 15/ London Joint Stock, Limited aes a re oe 15 344 
25,000 * 9/7 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited .. 16 23 
195,500 1/7} Mercantile Bank of Aust. 45,500 (Lon. ast » nae 100,00%- 
3259 ooo and 175,001 to 195,500... ee 2 _ 
75,000 2/9% Merchant, Limit ° 4 2 
90,000 = Metropolitan, B’ mingham & Sth. Wales, Id., Nos. rto< 90,000 5 164 
150,000 10/ National, Limited 10 20 
250,000 5/ National Bank of Australasia (on "Lon. Reg., 2% 5,797 Shares) 4 83xd 
200,000 8/10 National Bank of Mexico .. $40 10 
100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. 1 to , T00;000 2} 1} 
40,000 21/ National —— of England, Limited’ . 10} 46 
150,625 24/ Do. do. 12 53 
64,375 6/ Do. New. Shares, issued at Fon premium, 49 paid 9 44 
40,000 4/6 North Eastern, Limit 6 9} 
50,000 _ Parr's Banking Co. and the Alliance Bk., Ld., Nos. 1 to 50, 000 20 74 
40,000 12/6 Provincial of Ireland, Limited . 412, tos. 24 
160,000 s/ Queensland National, Limited (on ‘Lon. Reg., 42,776 Shares) 5 si 
40,000 35/ Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 25 52 
60,000 30/ Union of Australia, Limited (on Lon. Reg., 47,761 Shares).. 25 55 
£750,000 <> Do. 4% Inscribed Stock eposits f 100 103 
110,000 15/6 Union of London, Limited. . en om ne 15} 363 
24,975 5/ Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited :. ; ; 
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INSURANCE. 
trom Jonmary 96 
rom January 2 to 
i SS NAME. . Paid. | Quotation.| November 18. 
Highest. | Lowest. 
20 4/ Alliance Assurance £2 4/ 10} 10} 10 
100 30/ Alliance ee Limited 25 43 42 36 
5° 5/ Atlas 6 23 243 23 
20 8/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to aad 4 21 22) 20} 
10 — | British Law Fire, Limited, ee 1 to 100,c00 4 I 1} 2 1¥e 
25 7/6 | Clerical, Medical and General Life .. r -. | $2 10/ 174 17% 17% 
50 /6 Commercial wan, Limieed, Wes, 1 to »gnene 324 33 29% 
100 9 County Fire 1498 151 149 
50 2/6 Eagle ‘ 5 5 st 4h 
10 Employers’ ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim. 2 3 418 3ra 
50 oh England Assurance Institution 2 3? 31k 3h 
5° 4/6 | English and Scottish Law Life 34 113 - - 
100 21/ Equity and Law Life .. 6 22 23 21} 
8 6d. | Fire Insurance Association, Ltd., Nos. 1 to’ 100,000 4 a 3 3 
100 6/ General Life and Fire 5 1. 111} 114% 
10 5% | Globe Marine, Limited .. 2 2 dis. _ — 
too | 60/ Guardian Fire and Life.. 50 100 1044 984 
20 | 20/ Impe rial. 9 5 334 354 3rt 
100 27/6 1 Life i 10 31 31 308 
15 6/ alomadiy Mutual Marine, Limited : 3 83 9 7 
20 2/ Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 - oO 2 6 7t 5 
100 16/6 | Law Fire a ‘ 2 14 15 E 
10 2d.| Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., Ld., Nos. 1 to 100,000 I 1} 2 1% 
20 19, Law Life .. 20 224 233 227% 
10 2/9 i _— & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. x to 141 4230 12/ 5? 6 5 
a _~ 4% aaaamaaasie tock _ 1054 107 104 
5° 14/ am. and General ‘Life. ~- 8 144 14} 144 
8t 1/3 | Lion Fire, Limited ‘ 13 I I¥5 I 
Stock | 10/ Liverpool, London and Globe Fire and Life “ 2 44axd. 47% 42 
_ 10/ Do. do. ve &x IN « _ 29 283 27 
25 15/ London . 124 54 57 49% 
25° 3/ London and Lancashire Fire |. ue 2} 18 21} 173 
10 2/ London and Lancashire Life .. a 2 4 44 3h 
20 2/ London and Provincial Marine, Limited <. . 2 3 3 2} 
25 30/ | Marine, Limited . 43 31 32k 28 
10 2/ Maritime, Limited, Nos. x to 50,000 2 4 42 3 
10 1/3. | Merchants Marine, Limited 2k a rig 1% 
10 2/42 | Mortgage Insurance Corporation, Nos. 5t to 71, 552 2 34 dis. 4 4dis. 
10 3% | National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 os 2 3 , 
25 10/ North British and Mercantile, Nos, 1 to 110,000 .. 6% 42xd.) 51 sof 
100 30/ Northern, Nos 1 to — a to 73 65 
100 40! Norwich Union Fire Insurance ‘Soc., Nos.x to 11,000 12 1004xd.| 102 + 
25 2/6 | Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 2 4 48 32 
10 1/ Palatine Insurance, Ltd., a . 25,299-86, 000 << 3? 4h 3% 
10 2/ — Nos. 1 to 100,000 I 2} 2 23 
50 | £4 10/| Pho 50 2524 275 253 
100 25/ Provident Life 10 27 _ _ 
10 3/ Railway i ae 1 to pa 2 7 hi 62 
5 3/ Rock Life .. es To/ 6 6x5 st 
Stock | 24% | Royal Exchange . 100 3624 384 345 
20 | 23/ Royal Insurance .. 3 514 554 5° 
10 6/6 Sun .. Io/ 10 to} ot 
10 30/9 | Sun Life 7% 154 16 154 
20 |. 4/ Thames and Mersey Marine, Limited 2 to 1o$ 918 
too | £4 10/ | Union es 40 250 251 249 
20 6 | Union Marine (Liverpool), Limited oe 34 7 8 nit 
100 2 Universal Life .. ia 12 37 38 a 







































General Wife and Sire = ANNUITIES. 
MORTGAGES. fol ssurance Company. 


7 ~ 
_ ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1837, 


Chief Office: 108, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES~ - - - £2,300,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 




















Sir ANDREW LUSK, Bart., Chairman. JAMES S. MACK, he J.P. 

PRINCIPAL ANGUS, D _— GEORGE PITT. 

ag BOLTON DOE ae D.L. LORD GILBERT KENNEDY. 

he Most < The MARQUIS’ oO EXETER. HENRY WILLIAM —* Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. GREY. 7 WILLIAM STRANG, “ 

Hon. RICHARD CECIL GROSVENOR. Right Hon. C. PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P. 
Secretary and Manager—HENRY WARD, Esq. 

Actuary—-ROBERT WILSON, Esq. Assistant Secretary-JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Esq. 


Solicitor—F. R. M. PHILLIPS, Esq., 3, Finsbury Circus, London. E.C. 
Surveyor—R. CREESE HARRISON, Esq. 


5 PHILIP HENRY PYE-SMITH, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 54, Harley Street, London, W. 
Medical Oficers—{ FREDK. TAYLOR, Esq., M.D., 20, Wimpole Street, W. , , 


The Company undertakes Life Assurance of every kind, at moderate rates, and on terms and 
conditions which compare favourably with those of other Companies. 


DOUBLE ADVANTAGE POLICIES issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount assured, 
one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second payment at death thereafter. 


LOANS. 


Loans of £100 and upwards, on Mortgage of Freehold Loans of £25 and upwards, on Policies of sufficient age 
and Leasehold Property. and value. _ 7 
Loans on Personal Security, with Life Assurance. Loans on Reversions and Life Interests. 


‘Railway Passengers 
Mssurance Company. 

















° Directors. 
Chairman—The Rt. Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY. ALFRED FARQUHAR, Esq. (Messrs. Herries, Farquhar & Co.) 
Deputy- Chairman —JAMES MITCHELL, Esq. W. IRVING HARE, Es 
ROLAND Y. BEVAN, Esq. The Right Hon. LorpD KINNAIRD. 
Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., M.P. MEREDITH MEREDITH- taeda 
Lord GEORGE G. CAMPBELL. The Hon. CHAS. W. MILLS, M.P. tesor Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co.) 
Lieut.-Genl. EDWARD CLIVE. The Hon. Sir S. PONSONBY- FANE, K.C.B. 





This Company was established in 1849, and is 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY 


INSURING AGAINST 


Railway Accidents, Employers’ Liability, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
FUNDS IN HAND - - - -  - £800,000 
CAPITAL, FULLY SUBSCRIBED - ~-  £1,000,000 
COMPENSATION PAID, over - - -  £8,100,000 


An annual premium of £4 a year will insure, under ordinary risks, £1,000 in the 
event of fatal accidents or loss of sight or of two limbs, and compensation for total 
disablement at the rate of £6 a week, and for partial disablement proportionate allowances. 
Smaller amounts insured. 

For full particulars and for Form of Proposal apply to— ¥ ‘VI nan } Secretaries. 


End Office—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS. 
LONDON. 


Dead Office—64, CORNHILL, 














SUN LIFE 
Bsabiished 1810. OR EFIC EK 


63, THREADNEEDLE ST.., 
LONDON, E.C. 











FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES 


Payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 





ALL LOADINGS RETURNED. 


Overtures from Sound Business Men for Special Appointments on Salary and Commission receive 
careful STEN, and Applications for Agencies are invited. 


(F- SPECIAL FEATURES. -3Bl 


OFFICE FOUNDED 1810. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE CASH BONUSES. LIBERALITY OF CONDITIONS. 
DAILY MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
RAPID COMPLETION OF PROPOSALS, ETC. ETC. 
Appress:—7HE ACTUARY, Sun Life Office, 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 60. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
CONSTITUTED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 











‘eeneanid POSITION. 





Annual Revenue - - - £1,000,000. 

Accumulated Funds - - - - - £7,500,000. 

Claims Paid - - - - - = £15,000,000. 
EDINBURGH : LONDON: DUBLIN : 


83, Kinc WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
3, PALL MALL East, S.W. 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 


CGChiet Otfice: Si, GOW ati, wow Dow,. =.Cc. 
West End Branches: 55, Charing Cross, 8.W.; 70, Baker St,, Portman Sq., W. 
Chairman—STEPHEN SOAMES, Esq. Defuty-Chairman-CHARLES MORTIMER, Esq. 

Subscribed Capital, £450,000. Paid-up Ca Capital, £180,000. 


3 & 5, GEORGE STREET. 








66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 








Invested Funds, £2,300, ooo. Annual Income, £450,000 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances effected upon nearly all classes of risk at home and abroad. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. titanate Payment of Claims. 


Liberal Conditions, 
Actuary—WILLIAM WALLIS. 


@ Manager—-WM. GEORGE WILKINS. 


Secietary—CHARLES DARRELL, 





oe 
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THE DISEASES AND MORTALITY OF OCCUPATIONS. 


is only within recent years that British legis- 
lators have turned their attention to sanitary matters 
affecting trades and industries. The fruit of this 
attention is seen in the Factory Acts, the Pollution of 
Rivers Act and the Alkali Act. There are, no doubt, 
difficulties attending the making of laws to regulate the relations of 
employer and employed. The spirit of let-alone is very strong in 
this country, and attempts to interfere by law with existing conditions 
are often resented even when for a good purpose. Personal liberty is 
preserved to a dangerous extent. It is perhaps well that scope 
is left to the individual to make his own bargains and to safeguard 
his own health; unhappily, the State is compelled to take and enforce 
an interest in the health of those who cannot or will not regulate their 
health conditions for themselves. The idea of preventing disease by 
removing those things which are at the root of it is becoming 
stronger day by day and the more so that the life led now-a-days is 
more complex than ever. It is a long way from the slum town-life 
of to-day to the time when “ wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 
The savage had at least the advantage of an open-air life, though it 
is to be hoped he took refuge in caves and clefts of the rocks when 
rains came and storms beat. But the regulation of town sanitation is 
performed by municipalities, while that of any industry or trade 
which is deemed to be unhealthy or dangerous must be dealt with by 
imperial legislation. 

Who is to decide that a certain occupation is injurious or fatal to 
health ? Who will take upon him to say that legislation is needed 
and of what kind? Employer and employed might rise in arms 
against it; and if trade unions declaimed against interference, what 
statesman would hope to table a sanitary measure of relief in the 
teeth of their determined opposition and tremendous voting power? 
Fortunately, there is the great power of the press, which forms public 
opinion and leads and guides it, and so agitates a question that it 
comes ultimately to be adopted as a subject calling for the notice 
of the public administration. There has been long a clamour for 
the establishment of a Ministry of Public Health charged with the 
duty of inquiring into the health of the nation, and into all the 
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elements which go to the making of disease and death, and with the 
further duty of reporting on all statistics of disease and mortality 
under their various causes, and making such recommendatory 
preventive measures as may appear to be necessary. It may be said, 
so far as industries are concerned, that a special clause in the Factory 
Acts meets to some extent the case of dangerous ‘and unhealthy 
trades and occupations ; but before quoting the clause, we may ask, 
Who is to set the machinery in motion to convert an unhealthy 
occupation into a healthy one; and what officer in the existing state 
of matters is sufficient for these things? The clause is an important 
one, and though not all-embracing in the kinds of deleterious matter 
engendering disease which come under its purview, is still of service, 
so far as it goes, if it could only be put into operation. It runs thus: 
“Where the Secretary of State certifies that in his opinion any 
machinery or process or particular description of manual labour used 
in a factory or workshop (other than a domestic workshop) is dan- 
gerous to life or limb, either generally or in the case of women, 
children, or any other class of persons, or that the provision for the 
admission of fresh air is not sufficient, or that the quantity of dust 
generated or inhaled in any factory or workshop is dangerous or 
injurious to health, the chief inspector may serve on the occupier of 
the factory or workshop a notice in writing, either proposing such 
special rules, or requiring the adoption of such special measures, as 
appear to the chief inspector to be reasonably practicable and to 
meeét the necessities of the case.” 

The subject of the diseases and mortality of occupations is most 
interesting and important, particularly in its bearing on those who 
form by far the most numerous section of the working community. 
It has been reserved to Dr. J. T. Arlidge, M.D., A.B. (Lond.), 
F.R.C.P. (Lond.), Consulting Physician to the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary, late Milroy Lecturer at the Royal College of Physicians, 
etc., to publish a work on The Hygiene, Diseases and Mortality of 
Occupations (London: Percival & Co., 1892), whichi at once establishes 
him as the greatest living authority on this subject. Dr. Arlidge’s 
publication, which extends to 600 pages, is indeed a work of the 
most laborious industry and research. It is written in a scientific 
spirit ; the facts are perspicuously told; the deductions made are 
clearly and logically drawn ; and the method pursued is much to be 
commended for its simplicity and directness. It will stand out asa 
classic on this subject. 

Dr. Arlidge explains in the preface that his work owes its origin 
to the circumstance that, having been appointed in 1889 “ Milroy 
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Lecturer” at the Royal College of Physicians of London, the con- 
ditions of the endowment necessitated the giving of lectures bearing 
on public or preventive medicine, to which he had given his attention 
for many years, and that he felt at the same time that he was 
treading virgin soil, as few British physicians had studied or written 
on this subject for a long series of years. After the delivery of the 
four lectures in question, a request was made that they should be 
printed ; but in the present publication considerable additions have 
been made, as the writer wished to present a general outline of the 
hygiene, diseases and mortality of all the principal occupations 
pursued in this country. He adds, that it requires no argument to 
prove that a man’s occupation must, after a longer or shorter period, 
react upon his mental and corporeal condition. ‘ The circumstances 
and surroundings of a man operate in some instances for his 
advantage, but in the greater number are adverse in some direction 
and measure to his health. Many trades exhibit features distinctly 
injurious, especially to bodily soundness, by conditions inseparable 
from them ; still more operate by circumstances that may be pro- 
nounced accidental, though often of greater potency for evil.” 

We agree with Dr. Arlidge that the medical man who has to treat 
a patient should take into account the nature of his client’s occupa- 
tion, and see how far his want of health is attributable to his health 
surroundings in the place where he works as well as in his place of 
abode. It is quite a philanthropic task to which Dr. Arlidge has 
girded himself, and we trust he will succeed in sweetening the breath 
of toil, and in bringing home to the “ captains of industry ” the force 
of the dictum that “ health is the vital principle of bliss.” 

It appears that in France and Germany elaborate rules have been 
laid down, with the view of rendering factories and workshops as 
innoxious as possible; but these rules are not put into operation as 
they should be from want of the needful supervision. In admitting 
the benefits flowing from the Factory Acts, Dr. Arlidge thinks that 
the receivers of these benefits do not bestir themselves sufficiently to 
extend the benefits. It seems that manufactures are almost always 
described as healthy even though facts have been cited to the 
contrary, both masters and managers throwing blame more or less 
upon their men. The latter, especially when engaged in dangerous 
occupations, become reckless and uncleanly, refuse to use preventive 
measures to ward off perils, and are too often addicted to intem- 
perance. A weapon is thus put into the hands of the employer, who, 
when taxed with the mortality of his employees, lays their trouble at 
the door of drink. And if a few long-lived workmen are to be found, 
65° 
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the fact of their longevity is pointed to as a proof of the healthiness 
of their occupation. These statements illustrate the difficulties in 
the way not only of obtaining accurate information of the dangers 
of an occupation, but also in the way of devising preventive measures 
for warding off these dangers. Both employer and employed are 
apathetic. The master hates changes, which mean to him expense. 
The men dislike being put to trouble, and, although they are the 
sufferers, they have been so gradually and so unconsciously brought 
under the spell of deteriorating conditions that they do not realise 
their danger. 

Among labouring people there are a great many prejudices, and 
they are really loth to try anything that isnew. Dr. Alridge gives 
instances of this, as tending to show how it stands in the way of their 
health. He remarks that workers in dusty rooms almost universally 
reject the wearing of respirators calculated to prevent the inhalation 
of dust, in spite of their knowledge of the serious consequences of 
neglect. It seems that “ the jeer of their fellow-operatives that they 
have their ‘muzzles’ on outweighs the teachings of common-sense 
and experience. In like manner, loose and fluffy articles of dress, the 
appendages of vanity, will not be laid aside, notwithstanding that 
it is clear to themselves that they cause accumulation of dust on the 
person, or increase liability to accident from machinery.” 

Dr. Arlidge also points out what is a common matter of 
experience with us all inthe matter of ventilation——that one person, 
for good or bad reasons, opposes all entry of fresh air from without, 
and makes his opposition effective against: the wishes of most of his 
fellows. It isthe same in the House of Commons, as there is a 
party in the House that would exclude all air, and another party 
that would admit it. Need we wonder at the pale face of the 
mechanic or his susceptibility to cold, when he discards oxygen, 
preferring to it the carbonic acid gas emanating from the lungs of his 
co-workmen, and choosing, instead of the cooling outside air, the hot 
and stifling atmosphere of a chamber filled with the respiration of 
him and his brother workmen? 

Dr. Muirhead, the principal medical officer of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund Assurance Society, has put Dr. Arlidge in possession 
of statistics of mortality connected with the office during fourteen 
years and in connection with 5,505 males insured. These data are 
reliable so far as they go, and they form a part of the mass on which 
Dr. Arlidge relies for his conclusions. According to Dr. Muirhead, 
clergymen are longer lived than any other body of men, excepting 
“ peers, baronets, no profession.” Another medical authority, Dr. 
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W. Ogle, places the Church lowest in mortality rates, and says its 
comparable mortality figure is even lower than that of agriculturists. 
The Rev. John Hodgson, secretary of the Clergy Mutual Assurance 
Society, in his published Observations in reference to the Duration of 
Life among the Clergy of England and Wales, and the directors of 
that society, in their summary of mortality experience from 1829 to 
1887, bring out this fact, that the actual number of deaths of the 
members, of whom the greater part were clergymen, was but slightly 
more than two-thirds of the number expected in accordance with the 
Carlisle Tables and the Institute of Actuaries’ Tables. The diseases 
to which clergymen have succumbed have been mainly nervous and 
heart disorders. The general result is stated thus in Dr. Muirhead’s 
table: deaths, 321; duration, 25°724; age at entry, 39°099; deaths, 
64°491. 

In the profession of the law, Dr. Farr is quoted as saying that 
solicitors experience the full average mortality after the age of thirty- 
five, and that the work is hard. Dr. Ogle gives the comparative 
mortality figure for the legal profession as 842, that for the clergy 
being 556. Dr. Muirhead has classed lawyers, accountants and 
bankers together, and he says that in these professions heart diseases 
are the most prevalent of all occupations, nervous maladies coming 
next, and then apoplexy. Deaths from old age appear to be 6°772 
compared with 4°814, showing that a larger proportion of the legal 
profession reach advanced ages. The duration after imsurance is 
quoted as equalling 26°325, the average age as 36°673, and deaths 
62°676. 

With regard to the medical profession, Dr. Ogle calculates that 
the mortality figure, instead of being 556 as in the case of the clergy, 
and 842 in that of the lawyers, reaches to 1122, which, it seems, is 
precisely the same figure as that for slate and stone quarrymen, 
whose occupations ranked among the most unhealthy. He considers 
that the annual total death-rate equals 25°3 annually to every 1,000 
medical men, and estimates the average duration of life in the medical 
profession to be 59°3 years. Medical men appear to suffer less from 
phthisis than other members of the community. Dr. Arlidge madea 
calculation from the obituary lists of the Medical Directory, from 
which he drew the conclusion that, by the time the sixtieth year is 
attained, close upon fifty of every hundred medical men have died. 
Dr. Muirhead, who draws his inferences from his experience as chief 
medical officer of the Scottish Widows’ Fund Assurance Office, says 
that a large percentage of medical men (as is common with others 
assured in his society) die of diseases of the heart and nervous system. 
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He says that a somewhat larger longevity belongs to doctors than to 
people at large; the average deaths from old age being 5°242, in 
place of the general average 4°814. The age at entry on assurance 
was 35°299, and that at death 55°871; the duration of policy being 
20°891. A great many deaths arose from pneumonia and zymotics. 
Dr. Ogle and Dr. Muirhead are both agreed in the amount of violent 
and sudden deaths (from accidents, etc.) reaching a very high 
percentage. 


Dr. Arlidge, in his long list of occupations, has something to say 
against almost every one of them. There is some deadly canker at 
work in many of them; in most there is some secret or open source 
of injury. It is well for us that we do not dwell on these troubles, or 
life would indeed be miserable to us, Fortunately, we are unaware of 
them for the most part, like Moliétre’s Le Bourgeois Genttlhomme, who 
talked prose all his life without knowing it. But to the legislator and 
the social reformer the task remains none the less of finding out a remedy 
for the many ills that exist in the process of carrying out our daily 
avocations. With fresh chemical discoveries and experiments these 
ills are increasing rather than diminishing, and, as will be seen after- 
wards, there is much poison going about to which chemical workers 
are exposed. There are poisonous materials and poisonous fumes at 
work to sap the strength and deteriorate the frame of the worker. 


In hair- dressing and wig-making the hair dust is often inhaled, 
and finds its way into the respiratory passages. Hair-dressers often 
complain of irritation from this cause in the, throat and lungs. The 
muscles of their hand often get contracted through the operations of 
hair cutting and shaving, necessitating the cutting of the sinew. 


Stone-masons “ are subjected to lacerations and abrasions of the 
hands, to the production of callosities of the skin, and to injury to the 
eyes. Damage to the eyes follows the penetration of minute 
fragments of stone into the cornea, while the irritating qualities of 
lime and cement are chargeable with conjunctivitis, which at times 
extends to deeper structures, and produces ulceration and opacities 
of the cornea, and possible blindness. The dust of lime and cement 
also enters the ori-nasal passages, and causes irritation of the mucous- 
membrane; whilst the dust from cutting and smoothing stone is a 
very potent cause of lung disease.” 


Blacksmiths sweltering at the forge are prone to take chills. All of 
them are not of the ideal order of Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith.” 
Would that they were! They are described as ‘“‘ somewhat unduly 
liable to pneumonia, acute bronchitis and rheumatism, acute and 
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chronic.” They have also that trouble known as “ hammermen’s 
or hephestic palsy,” which is “ a form of paralysis arising from over- 
use and over-strain, analogous to that witnessed in the fingers 
and hands of scriveners, pianists, and other people who subject these 
parts to over-exertion.”” The statement is made by Dr. Ratcliffe that 
the specific vital intensity of the blacksmith is highest at the age of 
eighteen, and on and after that period gradually decreases till the end 
of life. . 

Printers have not a healthy occupation; a sanitary inspection 
conducted at the instance of the medical officer of the Privy Council 
in 1863, having disclosed the fact that in almost every printer’s shop 
there was a most lamentable absence of sanitation. Dr. Smith, who 
conducted the inquiry, said of compositors, as a class, that by far the 
great majority were thin and pale, with large pupils, but that they 
happily looked upon themselves as generally healthy. He considered. 
that they only enjoyed life in a moderate degree, and that they had a 
tendency to defective alimentation and assimilation, and thence 
towards exhaustion of the body and consumption. It is pointed out 
that since this report was written better sanitary regulations have 
been conferred by the Factory Act, in the direction of having healthy 
workshops, and of employing workmen of a suitable age and at 
suitable hours. 

Miners are exposed to coal-dust, which, entering within the lung 
tissue, “ colours it both superficially and deeply in proportion to the 
amount and duration of its inhalation, and provokes sub-inflammatory 
lesions ending in fibrosis, and marked by symptoms of chronic 
bronchitis and by dyspnoea. The inflow of water into the mines sets 
up rheumatism and bronchitis, or even pneumonia and pleurisy. 
Few miners escape rheumatism in some shape; mostly as lumbago 
and sciatica. A further tax upon the health of the body at large, 
and upon the respiratory functions, presents itself in the unnatural 
and constrained positions in which miners often work; thus a very 
common one is to lie on one side with the legs drawn up, whilst with 
one hand they use the pick to hole out the coal above and beyond 
them.” A late inspector of mines is quoted as having remarked, in 
1888, that more miners are killed by falls of roof and sides than from any 
other cause ; but as they are mostly killed singly, these fatal accidents 
do not excite anything like the sensation produced in the mind of the 
public by a fire-damp explosion, and most of them pass nearly 
unnoticed. 

Tin and copper miners are subject to special diseases caused by 
their occupations. One doctor, who furnishes special notes on such 
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diseases, says: These maladies are those of the respiratory organs, 
and are due to the depth at which the miners work—often as much 
as 300 fathoms—the labour of climbing the ladders, and the heat 
and impurity of the air. The diseases in the order of frequency are 
bronchitis, emphysema, phthisis, and asthma. Bronchitis can be 
easily accounted for from the sudden change which they undergo 
from the hot and moist atmosphere of the shaft to the coolness, and 
often coldness, of the surface atmosphere. Emphysema is frequently 
‘secondary to the bronchitis, but often primary as a result of the lung 
tissue giving way under the great strain which it undergoes during 
the act of climbing the ladders. The heart is in these cases hyper- 
trophied. Phthisis is very common above the age of forty. The 
men are first subject to repeated attacks of bronchitis; after a time 
the lung substance breaks down, and a cavity is formed. Or more 
common still is fibroid phthisis, affecting the base of the lung. Asthma 
in miners is nearly always secondary to emphysema. It seems that 
the workmen stand in the way of allowing the doctors to examine the 
intrinsic alterations in lung tissue, such are their prejudices. Doctors 
could, in many cases, withhold death certificates till they satisfied 
themselves by a post-mortem examination of the exact cause of 
death. This would not please many of the workmen’s relatives, but 
it would greatly further the cause of science and the prevention of 
disease. 

In connection with the manufacture of china and earthenware, 
Dr. Arlidge says “that the inhalation of dust is the cause of much 
disease and misery and of premature decay and death, is a fact that 
every potter is ready to admit, and rational people would expect that 
every potter also would gladly use whatever means against this source 
of illness could be devised ; but the marvel is that these artisans view 
the matter with astonishing indifference—they accept the fate of 
chronic disease and shortened days . . . . . The pulmonary 
mischief from the dust of potter’s clay is slow but sure in its occurrence. 
The siliceous character of the clay lends it more potency for harm 
than almost any other form of dust. It is much more irritant than 
coal dust, and stands on a par with the worst kinds of coal dust.” 
Dr. Farr is cited by Dr. Ogle as saying that the pottery industry is 
one of the unhealthiest trades in the country. 

Sheffield grinders suffer from what is called “grinder’s rot,” a 
kind of phthisis and akin to the potter’s disease. It appears that 
they also have their share of acute pulmonary affections and of 


rheumatism. The dry grinder is more troubled with these than the 
wet grinder. 
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Dr. Arlidge has classified the diseases of occupations according to 
the political economy point of view rather than from the medical 
standpoint. In his classification of the occupations affected by the 
inhalation of dust, he gives a numerous list of manufactures generating 
dust and disease. There are, as we have seen,coal miners, then 
come coal-heavers and trimmers, chimney sweeps, ironstone workers, 
tin, copper and lead miners, chalk and limestone quarriers, flint and 
graphite workers, alabaster aid gypsum miners, workers in china 
clay, granite, marble and slate works, granite cutters and polishers, 
potters, china painters, mother-of-pearl manufacturers, sandpaper 
workers, slag grinders, electro-platers, and Sheffield grinders. In 
dusts of vegetable origin, the occupation of cotton operatives comes 
first, then follow lace makers, flax workers, hemp workers, flour 
millers, malt grinders, corn threshers, charcoal grinders, tobacco 
workers and quinine workers. 

Under the classification of the organic dust of animal nature, Dr. 
Arlidge groups silk manufacture under its various departments, 
woollen, cloth and shoddy manufactures, hosiery, blanket and wadding 
manufactures, wool sorters’ disease, hide and skin workers, hair 
workers, upholsterers’ trade, flock workers, feather workers, and ivory, 
bone and horn workers. 

A long list is also given of occupations wherein poisonous materials 
are dealt with, too long for recapitulation here. Then follows a 
catalogue of occupations injurious by noxious vapours. These show 
the thoroughness of Dr. Arlidge’s work, the meshes of whose net are 
such as to let no occupation, however small, slip through. The part 
of his‘labours in which he appears to most advantage as ‘‘ Faust up 
to date,” is in his description of the processes of, and the ills and 
diseases attendant on, chemical manufactures in all their stages. 
These are the more important since chemistry, instead of retrograding 
is daily advancing, and the evidence is palpable enough to the senses 
of the dangers arising from a knowledge of the chemical forces which, 
when combined, go to form destructive energy. It shows how far 
the realm of chemistry is extending, and with it a corresponding 
amount of injurious influences, when we name some of the occupa- 
tions affected by noxious vapours: distillation of wood, oxalic acid 
manufacture, esparto grass fabrication, malt and chicory roasting, palm 
oil bleaching, floor-cloth and linoleum working, india-rubber manu- 
facture, naphtha processes, firing and turning of clay, brick and tile 
making, cement making, smelting and calcining ores, lead and tin 
and copper smelting, lime burning, alkali manufacture, salt manufac- 
ture, aniline making, dynamite and other explosive compounds, 
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processes involving the employment of turpentine, petroleum and 
paraffin, varnish and lacquer making, and japanning process. 

In the manufacture of arsenious acid, Dr. Bowhay says that it is 
the sulphurous fumes that escape when the calcining furnace doors 
are opened which produce bronchitis. The grinders and millers are 
especially exposed to the poison, but they escape its constitutional 
effects. This remarkable fact is to be accounted for by reason of the 
very slight solubility of arsenic, of its density, and of the care taken 
by the men to prevent its entrance into the respiratory passages and 
mouths, by plugging the nostrils with cotton wool, and covering 
handkerchiefs over the mouth, and by putting fuller’s-earth over the 
exposed surfaces.” The calciners get bronchitis from the sulphurous 
fumes, and the millers and grinders get eczema and ulcers of the skin 
from contact with the arsenious acid. 

A damaging indictment is drawn up by Dr. Arlidge against the 
present processes of extracting chloride of lime, which is used so 
extensively for bleaching purposes, as well as an antiseptic for 
sanitary purposes. The process is thus described: “‘ To get hydro- 
chloric acid the chloride of sodium is placed in furnaces, and the 
sulphuric acid added to it. The decomposition is facilitated by heat, 
and the result is hydrochloric acid gas, and a refuse mass known as 
‘ salt-cake ’—and, in fact, a sulphate of soda. The gas is conducted 
by pipes to a high tower filled with coke, through which a stream of 
water trickles. By this arrangement the gas is condensed, and flows 
down to the bottom of the tower in the shape of fluid acid. Thenext 
step is to detach the chlorine. This is’ done in stone stills by the 
agency of the oxide of manganese, which sets free chlorine ready for 
transmission to an accurately-closed chamber, where it is brought into 
contact with slaked lime spread over the floor to the thickness of two 
or three inches. In the course of several days the chlorine. is 
absorbed by the lime, and bleaching powder is ready for use. In 
this operation no heat is employed, though much is generated 
chemically.” “J 

No wonder the above manufacture is stated to be charged with 
operations injurious to health, for the production of the salt-cake in 
the furnaces exposes the workmen to acid fumes and to extreme 
heat; while the removal of the salt-cake from the furnace is 
exhaustive, from the heat which it produces, while injurious by some 
portion of still adhering gas. Then we have some still more 
prejudicial processes: “The lime used has to be slaked and sifted, and 
afterwards spread evenly on the floor of the chamber, operations 
attended by the throwing off dust to an injuriousextent. To protect 
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themselves from its inhalation, the labourers cover more or less of 
their faces with flannel or other material, and use oil freely on all 
exposed parts. At the same time they are careful to avoid cleansing 
themselves with water, which would, with the adherent lime, produce 
severe burning and scalding. As it is, the lime dust sets up painful 
conjunctivitis and irritates, dries, and excoriates the skin. . . The 
quantity of caustic dust is too great to be tolerated, and in conse- 
quence these men suffer bronchial irritation, and develop bronchitis 
with progressive damage of pulmonary tissue, evidenced by cough, 
expectoration and severe dyspncea.”’ 

The work is said to be given out by the piece, so that there is an 
inducement to perform it in the least time. The men thus enter the 
chloride chambers before the gas is sufficiently dissipated, and they 
remain there at work as long as they possibly can. Dr. Arlidge says 
that while working in the chambers they envelope the neck, mouth 
and nose in several folds of woollen cloth, wear huge goggles, and 
bandage their legs with folds of thick brown paper, fastened by 
string, but that, in a very brief period, these protecting investments 
become completely rotten and fall to pieces. Then again, the dense 
wraps over the nose and mouth almost completely prevent breathing, 
and it is only by practice that the men can carry on sufficient 
respiration to sustain life. ‘Even as it is, they can only remain a 
brief time within the chamber, and have to seek for fresh air outside. 
On their exit they are seen to be sweating profusely and greatly 
exhausted, gasping for air, with inflamed eyes and highly reddened 
skin, while mucous streams from the mucous membrane of the nose 
and air’ passages, accompanied by cough. They are, in short, in a 
state of partial suffocation, with congestion of the lungs, induced not 
only by the gas, but also by the impediment to breathing from the 
dense protecting bandages over the face. For a few seconds the 
necessity for admitting air within the lungs precludes speech, but 
after a short period, by the action of outside air, and diligent wiping 
away of the sweat, they get sufficiently refreshed to return to their 
painful labour.” 

Need we wonder that the chlorine employés are drawn from the 
rougher portion of the labouring population. They are said to be 
mostly of Irish nationality, to be well paid for their labours, but to be 
dissipated because of the demands made for stimulants through the 
severe nature of their exhaustive toil. Dr. Arlidge thinks that the 
labourers might be saved from breathing chlorine if they wore a light 
helmet over their head, similar to that worn by divers, made of some 
material not acted on by chlorine, such as thin metal, or gutta- 
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percha, or cellulite, and into which a constant supply of fresh air 
should be driven from without. Such an apparatus would enable a 
man, he thinks, to carry on his labour for a considerable time 
together, particularly when some protective covering for the body is 
also provided. 

We give a final sample of the dangerous occupations, viz., that of 
the iron worker. Of him and his kind Dr. Arlidge says: “ Iron 
workers are subject to cold, thoracic inflammation, rheumatism, 
irritation of lungs by dusts and gases, with resultant dyspnoea or 
asthma, and various.accidents. The work done requires a strong 
development and bodily vigour, but even these qualities collapse after 
comparatively few years’ occupation. The eyes suffer from the 
burning light of molten metal and from injuries from particles thrown 
off in working the metal. The labour of blast furnaces is heavy. It 
occurs in stoking or stirring the molten substances by long heavy 
iron rods, and is accompanied by exposure to intense light from the 
interior of the furnace when tapping is done, as well as from the 
metal withdrawn ; to powerful blasts of fiery and suffocating gases, 
with more or less dust ejected at intervals from the apertures ; to the 
constant risk of burning, and to injuries to the eyes by the ejection of 
red-hot particles. The heat of a furnace is at times sufficient of 
itself to singe the eye-brows and eye-lashes, and to provoke inflam- 
mation of the outer tissues of the eyes. 

The diseases and mortality of occupations form a theme which 
is not only medical in its nature—it belongs as well to sociology ; for 
it is obviously impossible to lay down with absolute exactitude the 
diseases which have been induced by occupations alone. The 
mortality from diseases incident to occupation is said to be even more 
difficult to determine. Other causes enter largely into the ill effects 
of an occupation. How are we conditioned on our entrance into it? 
Often, we should fancy, the occupation drags us down and has 
greater indirect collateral effect on us, than direct or main effect, as 
in the case of disease. The moral influence of a calling on those who 
pursue it is a subject into which it could not be expected that Dr. 
Arlidge’s researches should largely lead him. The subject he takes 
in hand is big enough without it. Yet he does not leave it wholly 
out of view. He says: “There is a mutual action and reaction 
between the effects of these forms of manufacture and the physical 
and moral well-being of those exposed to them. For if, on the one 
hand, poverty and helplessness induce indifference to them, they, on 
the other, have a tendency to promote the growth of poverty and 
misery: forasmuch as they are causes of depression alike to the 
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physical and the moral nature of man, causes of retrogression and 
racial degeneration, when acting through long periods.” 


These words have a wide scope. We observe certain moral or 
immoral tendencies produced or aggravated by following a certain 
calling. For example, the hairdresser is said to be effeminate. But 
is the typical hairdresser robust and strong? Not generally. So that 
he partly gives by his own weakly build, and partly receives from the 
nature of his calling, that effeminacy which is said to characterise him. 
Then the butcher is said to be brutal, and he is usually excluded from 
jury causes where life is at stake. He is the reverse of the hairdresser, 
and must be, in the nature of things, stout and strong. But killing 
and slaughtering have their influence over him, and his senses become 
blunted—the animal is in the ascendant. The horse-dealer and the 
horsey community are also affected by their intercourse with animals. 
Publicans are much exposed to temptations to take strong drink. 
Does the occupation improve or deteriorate the classes we have 
named? ‘The hand of the dyer is subdued to what it works in.” 
It will form an interesting enquiry—the moral influence of occupa- 

‘tions on those engaged in them. The part Dr. Arlidge writes of is 
the medical part, but he has enlivened his work with needful moral 
reflection as well. 


Until the work of tabulating the respective diseases and mortality 
of occupations is taken in hand by the State in a thorough manner, 
we shall lack those exact figures which form so good a basis for 
actuaries to deal with in their calculations. In the excellent, if 
necessarily somewhat miscellaneous, information which Dr. Arlidge 
has furnished, sufficient data are given for bidding insurance 
companies pause before giving policies of life assurance to certain 
classes of individuals following dangerous occupations. A platform 
is laid for further advance in the way of exact knowledge and correct 
figures. It is not to be expected that a single man can reach the 
results of the manhood which is politically condensed into a Govern- 
ment ; but it lies as well with trades’ unions to throw some of their 
energy and potentiality into the scale, by helping to mature 
measures for removing the causes and conditions which go to make 
up unhealthy and dangerous occupations. They might teach the 
blanched workman the benefits of fresh air and of a fresh current of 
outside air, and the evils of hermetically closing its every avenue of 
access. They might inaugurate health lectures and start provident 
funds in many trades where only a working trades’ union to regulate 
hours and wages at present exists. 
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More stringent rules for the carrying out of sanitation, and their 
vigorous enforcement; more frequent reports on the health of mills, 
factories, etc., by the factory inspectors; the appointment of a public 
health department charged with the supervision of all such matters ; 
the aid of a labour bureau in the way of industrial statistics; more 
public attention to all health matters affecting the working com- 
munity; these and other remedies are such as occur to us for 
remedying the state of things pointed out by Dr. Arlidge. More 
post-mortems would help to disclose the cause of deaths and lead the 
public mind to have a truer estimate of the enormous extent of the 
mischief wrought by many occupations. Till these dangers are 
brought home in some tragic or dramatic way, the public mind will 
remain, as before, too inert and indifferent to concern itself with 
them. 





+ 
> 


ODDFELLOWS AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—An important conference of 
delegates of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows was held in the Music 
Hall, Shrewsbury, recently, to consider the question of old-age pensions. 
Mr. C. S. Roundell, M.P., presided, and was supported on the platform by 
Lord Brassey and Mr. H. D. Greene, Q.C., M.P. The chairman, in opening 
the proceedings, described the various schemes for old-age pensions that had 


been put: before the public, and seemed to be of opinion that the proposal 

made by Mr. Charles Booth, the eminent statistician, that, without any 

contribution at all, every man or woman who lived to the age of sixty-five 

should be entitled to receive from the State a pension of 5s. a week, was the 

one which would be most likely to suit the circumstances of the case, when 

public opinion had been educated up to it. Mr. Doig, of Birkenhead, 

delivered an address on “ Superannuation as it affects the Manchester Unity 

and National Old-age Pensions.” His suggestion was that the young 

members should assist the middle-aged. A superannuation allowance of 
5s. a week would cost about 134@. per week to the young man of eighteen ; 

3a. per week to the man of thirty ; and 4d. a week to the man of forty years 

of age. He proposed that instead of having a graduated contribution . 
according to age, they should adopt a scheme of general contributions of 
3a. per week for all members. This would bring in an income of £452. 135. 

per annum. Then they had a capital of £7,000,000, and he suggested that 

this should be subsidised to the extent of a shilling in the pound, and this 

subsidy used to make up any actual deficiency arising from the contributing 

members. Lord Lrassey said the only effective means by which as a nation, 

and for the great mass of the people, the benefits they desired could be 

secured, was by the voluntary independent action under which friendly 

societies were established. A further discussion took place, but no resolution 

was adopted. 
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LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Woa%N all matters municipal and commercial, there is a strong 
AV friendly rivalry between the cities of Liverpool and 
Manchester. As some of the finest fire offices in the 
world have their head-quarters in the former city, it 
might almost be taken for granted that Manchester 
would not be very far behind. Nor is it, for it has several good fire 
companies of its own, among which the Lancashire holds the leading 
place. Established in 1852, some years later than its great Liverpool 
rivals, it is pursuing rapidly the same road to eminence. It is under 
the charge of a board of practical men of business, which includes 
representatives of Glasgow and Liverpool, and is supported by local 
boards in those places and in London, with district offices elsewhere. 
At the fortieth annual meeting, held in March last, some unwary 
shareholder ventured to find fault with the general manager, forgetting 
that, like the emperor who found Rome in brick and left it in marble, 
Mr. Stewart had found the fire premium income £45,000 and raised 
it to £905,000; had found the life assurance fund £50,000 and raised 
it to £860,000. The table in the prospectus shewing the progress of 
the company from the commencement until now is a splendid record 
of the way in which energy and skill combine to build up a successful 
insurance company. 


The fire department is the one in which the great successes have 
been obtained. The life department proceeds in an easy going way, 
the new business for 1891 having consisted of only 446 policies for 
£159,790, and producing in new premiums £7,023, an almost 
insignificant result by the side of the fire figures. It has increased 
the annual income by 4364, and the commission and expenses have 
increased in the same time by £258. The expense ratio is still very 
moderate, being only 14°16 per cent. of the premium income; but it 
has increased in ten years from 11°28 per cent., an increase not 
warranted by the amount of new business obtained. The valuations 
are made every five years, the last at the end of 1889. A sound basis 
was used, H™- 3% per cent., with net premiums, and the bonus 
declared was at £1. 7s. 6d. per cent. per annum on the sum assured. 


The fire premium income for the year was £905,238, being an 
increase of £225,536 upon the previous year. The larger half of the 
premiums is drawn from the United States, which leaves still a hand- 
some income for the business at home and in other parts of the 
world. Taking the dollar at four shillings, the premiums received in 
the States were £560,860, putting the Lancashire fourth among the 
large English companies transacting fire business on that side of the 
water. The increase there over 1890 was, for the Lancashire, 
$229,448, which, it will be seen, more than covers the corresponding 
increase on the whole business. The year 1891 was the most 
disastrous for fire business in America since the great conflagrations 
of Chicago in 1871 and Boston in 1872. The returns shew that, 
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making a reasonable allowance for unexpired risk, consequent on 
increase of business, no English company made a profit in the 
United States in 1891. Early in the year the general manager 
of the Lancashire submitted to his directors an exhaustive and 
detailed report on the business of the company in America 
for the past eighteen or twenty years, giving the results not 
only by separate years, but also by separate districts and for different 
classes of risks. The local manager was invited to pay a visit to 
England and confer with the directors, and resolutions were taken 
for his guidance, which will help to improve the future profit. It 
has been pointed out by our contemporary, the Post Magazine, that 
fire insurance in America is more profitable than is sometimes 
supposed, and that, during thirty years, only in the three years 1871, 
1872 and 1891 has the all-round loss ratio reached 60 per cent. of 
the premiums. It is, it seems, the practice of fire managers in 
America to take a pessimistic view of their profits in order to 
discourage competition from this side, as well as to damp the ardour 
of their more predatory politicians. 

The principal cause of the remarkable growth of the fire income 
of the Lancashire during the year was the acquisition of a “ gilt- 
edged concern,” known as the Armstrong combination. It consisted 
of three fire offices operating at the same address in New York and 
under the same management. There were lately three colonial 
offices in London which worked together in the same way, and there 
are two companies in Manchester which are similarly closely united. 
The principles of the Armstrong combination were excellent, but 
somewhat unusual. The business was confined to risks of large 
extent and value, and no insurances were accepted in towns not 
provided with proper water supplies and fire brigades. All insurances 
under £2,000 were declined. The motto of the combination was, 
** Selection, inspection, protection.” Three inspectors would be set 
to work upon each proposal : the first to make independent enquiries 
as to the standing and position of the proposer, and his previous 
history with regard to fires; the second to survey the risk; and the 
third to superintend the protection of the premises by the provision 
of fire appliances. Nearly one-third of the risks on the books were 
protected by automatic sprinklers. The Lancashire bought the 
whole combination for £45,716. The expenses of the transfer were 
charged to the current year’s accounts, but-the good-will has been 
spread over four years by instalments of £11,429 each. 

The fire account for the year shows a surplus, so-called, of 
£107,873, which is carried to profit and loss, but it cannot be 
regarded as a profit. The premiums received from the Armstrong 
were not a full year’s premiums, and the transfer was effected late in 
the year, so that a considerable sum would be needed to run off the’ 
risks. The directors have recognised this by increasing the fire 
reserve by £80,000 out of profit and loss, and it now stands at 
£480,000, or, adding the paid-up capital and undivided balance, 
at £773,300, a sufficient protection as against premiums of £905,238. 
Further additions are intended to be made to the reserve fund as the 
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business progresses. The dividend of 1889 was helped by the quin- 
quennial share of life profits, and that of 1890 by a profit of £25,000 
realized on a reversion. In 1891 there were no such special sources, 
and the directors have done wisely in reducing the dividend from 
17% to 12% per cent. in order to lay the foundations of increased 
future profit. 





LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


T is a long time since the London and Lancashire Life was 
working in conjunction with the fire company of the 
same name, and it is not now in any way connected with 
that or with any other fire office. It has been under the 

management of only one actuary during the whole of its 
career of nearly thirty years. Mr. Clirehugh, who founded the com- 
pany, has seen it prosper under his own care until it has attained, at 
31st December last, a premium income of £165,165, and an assurance 
fund, apart from the share capital, of £760,263. It secures annually 

a considerable amount of new business, that for 1891 consisting of 

1,711 policies for £633,157, producing new premiums of £24,134. 

The figures are not quite so large as those for 1890, but over a series 

of years there is a continual increase. The company has been at the 

trouble to work out the average age at entry of its new policyholders 
in order to show that it is successful in obtaining assurances upon 
good young lives. There is a floating opinion among actuaries that 
the average rate of premium is about 43 per cent. of the sums 
assured ; or rather, that it was so before the era of endowment assur- 
ances and limited payment policies set in. This would correspond 
to an average age at entry of about 38 to 40, while the London and 

Lancashire finds that its average age at entry was in 1890 only 34, 

and in 1891 still younger, being 324%. A portion of the business is 

drawn from branches in India, Canada and Australia. 

The London and Lancashire was established in 1862, and made 
its first bonus valuation for a period of ten years ending 1872, which 
was after'the passing of the Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870. 
The company is therefore the oldest of which it is possible to trace 
the complete history in the blue-books of the Board of Trade. 
Subsequent valuations have been made at intervals of five years, and 
another one will shortly become due. A reference to the four 
investigations already made shows that the company has done 
exceedingly well for its shareholders, and fairly well for its policy- 
holders. The former take one-fifth of the profits, and the latter four- 
fifths, and, though the tendency of the day is to give the shareholders 
a smaller proportion, there are still a few companies which adhere to 
the proportions stated, and, so long as the proportion is a definite 
one and publicly known, there can be no objection in principle to the 
arrangement. The capital originally paid-up was £10,000, and 
another £10,000 has been added out of profits, making £20,000, upon 
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which the shareholders draw 5 per cent. dividend, provided pretty 
nearly by the interest on their own share of the assets. They also 
draw a 5 per cent. bonus, provided out of their share of the profits at 
the last valuation, thus making 20 per cent. in all upon their. original 
investment. The bonus to the assured for the five years ending 
31st December, 1887, was 41 per cent. per annum on policies five 
years in force, £1. 5s. per cent. per annum on policies ten and fifteen 
years in force,and £1. Ios. per cent. per annum on policies twenty 
and twenty-five years in force, a somewhat arbitrary scale, determined 
upon at the date of distribution only, but intended to do substantial 
justice between the policyholders of different durations. 


The bonus might doubtless have been larger but for the pressure 
of expenses upon the resources of the company, and it is here that a 
suspicion of hardshipcomes in. A capital of £20,000 is of very little 
moment to the policyholders, who have an assurance fund of £760,000. 
The larger the amount of business secured, even at a heavy expense 
and small profit, the larger will be the return upon the £20,000, 
but the smaller may be the bonuses of the policyholders. Under 
certain circumstances the shareholders might be building up a very 
large business to their own profit, and the policyholders might be 
finding the ways and means. A reasonable amount of new business 
at a moderate expense is for the advantage of shareholders and 
policyholders alike. The following table, compiled from the returns 
to the Board of Trade, will show both the progress of the premium 
income, and the diminutions that have taken place from time to time 
in the ratio of commission and expenses to the premiums received :— 





Period Years Premiums Commission | 
ending. included. received. and Expenses, 





” 
1872 222,846 84,396 | 
1877 230,350 73:479 | 
1882 369, 808 101,814 
1887 585,849 142,787 
1891 616,910 144,659 











| 
| 





It is gratifying to observe the improvement that has already taken 
place, and the directors have succeeded in reducing the ratio for the 
year 1891 to 22°8 per cent., but there is still much room for further 
effort in this direction. It is to be said for the London and 
Lancashire that it has always paid its way as it has gone along, not 
setting up any item of establishment expenses among the assets, and 
that it has always made net premium valuations, not bringing a slice 
of its future loading into the valuation in order to pay present 
expenses. In comparing the bonuses declared with those of other 
companies, it must also be remembered that the premiums charged 
are distinctly lower than the average. 


The funds of the company appear to be well invested, including 
moderate amounts on mortgage of life interests and reversions, and 
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on mortgage of freehold property in Canada, Australia and India. 
The interest, less tax, was in 1890 44. 6s. 10d., and in 1891 
£4. 7s. 3d. per cent. upon the mean fund, and, notwithstanding the 
high rate, was so punctually paid that only a trifling sum of £1. 15s. 
was overdue at the close of the account. The company makes its 
valuations, with the exception of those of its Indian risks, by H™- 
mortality, with 4 per cent. interest. The interest assumed, as we 
have seen, is more than covered by the interest earned, and the 
valuation is in that respect a sound one; but there are sometimes 
contingencies not anticipated, which it is well to be provided against 
by the use of a more stringent basis. The company made its earlier 
valuations by Carlisle 3 per cent., which was then the most stringent 
basis in general use, but on the publication of the H™- table it was 
found that the Carlisle table did not represent sufficiently the 
mortality to be expected by a life office. The mortality basis had to 
be changed, and it was quite legitimate to do this by substituting the 
new H™- mortality with a higher rate of interest than 3 per cent. 
The new rate of interest could not be chosen so as to bring out 
exactly the same reserve as the old Carlisle 3 per cent. basis ; it must 
be a little more or a little less.) The London and Lancashire passed 
to H™- 4 per cent., and thus lessened the stringency of its valuation ; 
whereas it would have been more prudent to have passed to H™- 34% 
per cent , and thus to have strengthened its reserves. It may soon 
find itself in a position to adopt a 3% per cent. valuation, and would 
then be prepared with a safety-valve in case it should be necessary 
again to change the mortality basis for one still more stringent. The 
H™.(s) mortality is gaining increasing acceptance as the true measure 
to be employed for lives after the first few years of assurance, and 
the London and Lancashire might some day like to adopt it. The 
position of the company is an improving one, and the forthcoming 
investigation may disclose that some strengthening of the basis has 
been actually accomplished. 
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ACTUARIAL SociIETY OF EDINBURGH.—The opening meeting of the 
society was held in the Hall of the Faculty of Actuaries, 24, York Place, 
Edinburgh, Mr. J. M. McCandlish, F.R.S.E., honorary president, in the 
chair. There was a good attendance. The following office-bearers for the 
current session were elected : vice-presidents, Messrs. Thomas Wallace and 
James Chatham; treasurer, Mr. William Gibson, Caledonian Insurance 
Company; secretary, Mr. James Fenton, North British and Mercantile 
Insurafice Company; committee, Messrs. John Nicoll, H. R. Cockburn, 
James Sorley, W. Smith Nicoll, and D. M. Carment. The honorary 
president thereafter delivered the inaugural address, taking as his subject the 
work and administration of joint-stock companies, dealing especially with 
assurance companies. Onthe motion of Mr. George M. Low, manager of the 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
McCandlish for presiding. 

66* 
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SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HE chief inspector attached to the London office of the 

Scottish Metropolitan is evidently a man of ingenuity 

and skill in his work. He has observed a method 

which is in use for actuarial and other scientific 

purposes, and has adapted it to the purpose of making 

known some of the merits of his company. He has produced a 

“Graphic Chart,” divided into squares, in which the horizontal 

spaces each represent one year of the company’s existence, and the 

perpendicular spaces each represent £10,000. Lines are then drawn 

upon the chart to show the progress of the business in several 

respects from year to year. There are the line of death claims, the 

line of expenses, the lines of premium income and of assurance fund. 

The effect is to bring home quite plainly to the eye the succession of 

facts which would otherwise be difficult to grasp, and the chart will 

certainly be helpful to those who are engaged in pushing the business 
of the office. 


The greatest graphical increase is of necessity in the line repre- 
senting the assurance fund, which runs in fifteen years from nothing 
up to nearly £150,000. Had the design been to be strictly scientific 
there should have been another line showing the assurance liability, 
running pretty closely under the line of the assurance fund. But the 
design being to attract possible customers, the company is quite 
entitled to make the most of the rapid increase of its funds, which is 
an incident of its vigorous youth. If a young company secures a 
fair quantity of new business annually, and if that new business is of 
fair quality as regards its disposition for remaining on the books, the 
annual income must increase rapidly and the assurance fund still 
more rapidly. When there comes to be a large volume of business 
in force, there will be a corresponding loss of income through claims, 
lapses and surrenders, and, notwithstanding the new business, the 
total premium income may fall, and that without any discredit to a 
company which has arrived at that stage. A falling income may, 
nevertheless, be quite consistent with an increasing assurance fund. 
In the extreme case, where a company has closed its doors to new 
business, and the annual income consequently steadily falls, the 
funds will go on increasing for many years. But the time will come 
at last, as with a very old company, when the outgo for claims will 
exceed the income, and even the fund will commence to decrease, 
the liabilities decreasing at the same time. 


The Scottish Metropolitan was established in 1876, and is still 
comparatively youthful. It is therefore only the natural sign of a 
properly developing business that the annual income and assurance 
fund are rapidly increasing. The new business reported for 1891 
consisted of 366 policies for £190,352. This is less, but only slightly 
less, than the highest amount previously reached. To maintain 
about £200,000 a year of new assurances is a very good total for a 
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company only fifteen years old. The amount in the earlier years 
was about £100,000 per annum, and, taking a fair average, it is 
satisfactory to learn from the report that the policies now remaining 
in force amount to upwards of £1,500,000. 


The company is not in the habit of reporting the amount of new 
annual premiums. The reason probably lies in the fact that the 
rates charged are very much lower than the average, and the new 
business therefore compares more favourably with the amount 
obtained by other companies, when the comparison is made between 
the sums assured, than it would upon a comparison between the new 
premiums. It is claimed that the ordinary premiums are fully 20 
per cent. lower than those of most offices. The statement is not 
strictly correct, though they are certainly lower than the average, 
and it would be possible, by selecting for comparison all the offices 
which are above the average, to accentuate the difference, but not to 
make it 20 per cent. 


There is no mention, in the annual report for,1891, of the trien- 
nial investigation which was due, in accordance with the previous 
practice of the company, at 31st December of that year, and we have 
not yet seen the results of that investigation. It is not compulsory 
upon the directors to have a valuation oftener than once in five years, 
neither by the law nor by their own constitution, but they have 
hitherto valued every three years. The valuations have been lacking 
in the main item of interest, which generally causes them to figure 
largely in annual reports: they have not so far led to a declaration of 
bonus. There have been surpluses, but no one entitled yet to share 
in them. There are no published whole-life rates for without-profit 
assurances. Nearly all the policies are participating policies 
at rates equal to, or less than, ordinary non-profit rates, and the 
bonuses, which, under these circumstances, would hardly be large 
enough to go all round, are reserved for those policyholders who 
survive until their premiums, accumulated at 4 per cent. compound 
interest, amount to the sum assured. 


The policyholders are thus only remotely interested in the 
question of bonuses, and are more directly concerned to know that 
the contract affecting the provision for the sums assured is strictly 
carried out. The business is being run on low premiums, yielding 
only a narrow margin: H™- net premiums at 4 per cent., with a 
loading which, unless it has been recently altered, consists of about 
half of the first premium and about 15 per cent. of renewals. The 
mortality, we learn from the report, is well within the expectation, 
and the line on the chart shows that it has not suffered any serious 
fluctuations. The interest has not been making 4 per cent., but 
possibly there has been a profit on the mortality constantly putting 
that right. The item is mixed up with the interest earned on the 
investments representing the share capital, but out of what fund the 
6 per cent. dividend on the capital is provided does not clearly 
appear. The commission and expenses, as we are reminded by the 
chart, have been nearly stationary for several years against an 
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increasing income, and therefore show a decreasing ratio, falling 
again from 24°87 per cent. in 1890, to 23.74 per cent. in 1891. In 
the absence of any information as to the amount of new premiums it 
cannot be said whether the sum expended is within the loading 
provided, as above specified, but a note in the balance-sheet implies 
that it is so. 

There is a provision in the constitution that all the net premiums 
and interest thereon shall be carried to a separate fund. This is not, 
in our opinion, sufficiently complied with by the note in the balance- 
sheet, that the balance of the separate fund is less than the balance 
of another fund in which it is included. At the best, that only 
accounts for the balance of the separate fund, and does not show the 
operations that have taken place upon it during the year. It may be 
that the separate fund is duly set up in the company’s books: and it 
would very likely happen that the Board of Trade would decline to 
permit any alteration of the forms of the Life Assurance Companies 
Act. But the company can publish anything it pleases in addition 
to the statutory actounts, and the importance attached by the com- 
pany to the provisions relating to the separate fund, as an inducement 
to intending policyholders, certainly calls for the annual publication 
of the accounts of the separate fund. 
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ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


THE opening meeting of this society for the session 1892-93, was held on | 
the evening of the 3rd inst., in the hall of the Faculty of Actuaries, 24, York 
Place, Edinburgh. There was a good attendance of members, and the 
honorary president, Mr. J. M. McCandlish, F.R.S.E., late General Manager 
and Actuary of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company, 
occupied the chair. The treasurer’s report was submitted and adopted. The 
following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the ensuing session :— 


Vice-Presidents—Messts. Thomas Wallace and James Chatham. 

Treasurer—Mr. William Gibson, Caledonian Insurance Company. 

Secretary—Mr. James Fenton, North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 

Committee—Messts. John Nicoll, H. R. Cockburn, James Sorley, W. Smith 
Nicol, and D. M. Carment. 

The Chairman expressed his thanks to the society for electing him for the 
seventh time to the office of honorary president. He felt very warmly his 
election on the present occasion, indicating as it did that although two years 
ago he had retired from active service, he was not altogether forgotten by 
the younger members of the profession. Mr. McCandlish thereafter. 
proceeded to deliver an address on the work of administration of joint stock 
companies, with special reference to the management of such associations as 
insurance offices. He thought that every man who has adopted insurance as 
the business of his life ought to study the art of administration, because in 
the proportion of his professional success, this will be his principal work. It 
was very desirable that the chief administration of life insurance offices 
should be in the hands of men familiar with the principles and methods of 
those calculations which are required for fixing rates of premium and 
estimating liabilities, but what would chiefly occupy them would be adminis- 
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trative work. The relationships which should exist between the chief officer 
of a company and the board of directors, and the employés, were dwelt 
upon at some length, and an interesting reference was made to the use of the 
faculty of imagination, whose useful character was not always recognised as it 
ought to be. 

On the motion of Mr. G. M. Low, the manager of the Edinburgh Life 
Assurance Company, the thanks of the society were accorded to Mr. 
McCandlish for his address. 
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INVESTMENT INSURANCE. 


ITS SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN GERMANY—RESULTS IN ENGLAND— 
NECESSARY SAFEGUARDS. 


(From the Mew York Evening Post.—October 1.) 


Tue fact that there are two or three movements under way to introduce 
here the business of guaranteeing the payment of investments has been 
commented on heretofore. It is generally supposed that this business 
originated in England. As a matter of fact, the Germans were far ahead of 
the Englishmen in this direction. The Germans, too, seem to have made a 
success of the undertaking, while as yet the success of the Englishmen is 
to be demonstrated. Statistics of the English companies show that, of six 
companies, only two can be called successful. ‘The oldest company in England 
started in 1886, and made a handsome showing for a number of years, but 
evidently took great risks, and to-day its stock is quoted at 61{ cents on the 
dollar. It was organized, as most of the English companies of late years have 
been with founders’ shares, few in number and entitled to great rewards, and 
common shares, great in number and in great danger of being sacrificed 
that the founders’ shares might reap enormous profits out of big premiums 
collected for assuming improper risks. The founders’ shares of this pioneer 
corporation in London were selling two years ago at one hundred times 
their par value—a £10 share for more than £1,000. 


The slow and sure methods of the Germans have produced very different 
results. In 1862 the Prussian Mortgage Insurance Company was chartered 
by royal decree and began business with an authorized capital of 15,000,000 
marks. Fifty per cent. of this amount was paid in in cash, furnishing the 
company with a working capital of about $2,000,000. The company has 
confined 'the exercise of its guarantee powers exclusively to first mortgages on 
real estate in Berlin and other cities in Germany having a population 
exceeding 10,000. 


The company handles mortgages in three ways. It sells and delivers 
them, guaranteeing the payment; or it issues a certificate entitling the holder 
to the proceeds of the mortgage and retains the papers, collecting the interest 
and principal for a certificate-holder ; or, in the third place, and that now the 
most extensive, it issues what may be called a mortgage participation 
certificate, which is in effect a transfer to an investor of a part of the mortgage 
of any size that he may desire. In this way small sums are invested in 
choice mortgage securities and have this great advantage over investments in 
what are known as debentures: the holder has a definite interest in a 
definite mortgage, which cannot be touched by any creditor of the company 
issuing the certificate, and forms no part of the assets of the company. The 
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company might fail and go into a receiver’s hands without the security of the 
part owner of the mortgage being in any way involved in the failure. 

These certificates of the Prussian Mortgage Insurance Company are sold 
in large numbers, bearing a rate of interest of 34 per cent. per annum. 
The report of the company for 1890 shows certificates of this kind out- 
standing to the amount of $4,000,000. The company has during the thirty 
years since its organization grown steadily in public confidence, and securities 
guaranteed by it are generally dealt in by the bankers of Berlin. 

The criticism of the London companies is based largely on their 
branching out into all sorts of industrial and other uncertain securities, and, 
with small paid-in capital, taking risks that cannot be properly estimated or 
guarded against. 
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THE New York Bicycle Accident Insurance Company is the name of a 
company started in that city for the sole insurance of bicycles. The premium 
is $10 a year and 3 cents a day against all risks. 





THE SuN LirE AssURANCE SociEty is remarkable for a small thing, 
among its other excellencies, and that is the way in which its annual blotting 
book is got up. That for 1893 is a model of neatness and usefulness. 





RussiAN ComPaNy-rax.—The Bourse Gazette says the Government of 
Russia contemplates introducing a tax on dwellings, and an increase to 5 per 
cent. of the present 3 per cent. tax on real profits of joint-stock companies. 





KILLING TO OBTAIN INSURANCE Money.—At Brussels, a man named 
Schmidt, who along with an accomplice called La Handie, whom the police 
have as yet been unable to trace, was charged with smothering a young girl 
in order to obtain the sum of 40,000 francs, for which her life was insured, 
has been condemned to death by the Assize Court there. 


ANOTHER PARAFFIN FIRE.—An alarming fire broke out recently at 
Penarth Dock. It originated in the stores of Messrs. Davies and Co., ship 
chandlers, a boy having accidentally dropped a lighted candle, which fell 
into some paraffin stores, and the adjoining buildings were speedily ablaze, 
the latter buildings belonging to the Windsor Shipway Company and to 
Messrs. Laren and Co., marine storers. The three buildings were burned to 
the ground. 





CANTON INSURANCE OFFicr, LimiTED.—Messrs. Matheson & Co., the 
London agents for the Canton Insurance Office, Limited, have received a 
telegram from the head office at Hong Kong, stating that the accounts of 
1891 had been closed with a profit of 510,000 dollars, out of which the usual 
dividend of 1o per cent., or 5 dollars per share, was paid in January last. 
A further dividend of 6 per cent., or 3 dollars per share, is now to be paid, 
making in all 16 per cent. for the year; 180,000 dollars has been added to 
the reserve fund, which now stands at 680,coo dollars, leaving a balance of 
73,000 dollars to be carried forward to 1892 account. 
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THE Prussian business of the Great Britain Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany is returned as under :— 


Dec. 31st, 1891. Dec. 31st, 1890. 
Members . : . ‘ ‘ = * « : . ° 116 
Capital insurance . ° , . Marks 692,400 . Marks 645,600 
Annual premiums ; ‘ : : ” su7st =. 9% «= 32,618 


Paid out. . ’ . ° ‘: ee 16,610. ae 10,875 


NATIONAL SAFE Deposir CompaANy.—At a recent meeting of the share- 
holders of the National Safe Deposit Company, held in London, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, who presided? said surrenders of their safes had been 
numerous, owing to trade depression. However, he was pleased to say that 
the gradual progress which had characterized the business of the company 
from its beginning still continues. All the principal items of the revenue 
showed an increase, although not a very large one. On the debit side there 
was no increase, except in the matter of rates and taxes. The present 
dividend of 6 per cent., with the interim dividend of 4 per cent. already 
paid, brought up the dividend for the year to 5 per cent. ‘The report was 
adopted by the meeting. 


WoORKMEN’S INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN Russia.— A scheme for 
the insurance of workmen against accidents has just been drawn up by the 
Ministry of Finance. According to this proposal, special funds are to be 
established at factories, foundries, and other industrial establishments, where 
ten or more workmen are employed. These funds will be devoted to the 
payment of pensions to workmen who may be incapacitated by accidents, 
and the widows of men who may be killed by accidents happening from 
causes beyond their own control. ‘These pensions will amount to one-half 
of the annual salary of the workman at the time of hisdeath. The children 
of the latter will also receive, until they attain their majority, an allowance 
of 15 to 20 per cent. of the amount of the salary paid to their father. 


A REMEDY FOR CHOLERA.—-Under the direction of Dr. Louenstein, 
the specific prescribed by an English chemist, known as periodate crystals, 
was recently introduced into the cholera wards of the Seamen’s Hospital, 
Hamburg, and, after a series of adequate tests, has given very satisfactory 
results. The remedy, which had previously been recommended by Sir 
Andrew Clark in London, instantaneously destroys the cholera bacillus, and 
is declared to be perfectly innocuous to man. It is claimed that in the 
early stages of cholera periodate is successful in 95 per cent. of the cases in 
which it is employed, and even in the later stages of the disease cures 
70 per cent. of the patients treated. The remedy has been tested at the 
Bacteriological Laboratories at Berlin, and is declared to be efficacious in all 
maladies of a microbic origin, inasmuch as it destroys the germs, while it 
is in itself in no way deleterious to the human subject. 


PROTECTION OF VESSELS AT SEA.—In a note on motors used for fog-signals 
in the Northern Lighthouse Service, Mr. David A. Stevenson pointed out at 
the recent meeting of the British Association the growing necessity and 
importance of fog-signals on the coast. The most powerful sound-signal in 
use was stated to have been found by experiment and practice to be the 
‘¢ Siren,” actuated by compressed air. The various motors were then described, 
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and, in concluding, he stated that in his view the best motor for fog-signal 
purposes yet tried was undoubtedly the oil engine. He pointed out how 
feeble and unreliable at their best were, and must be, the fog-signals which 
appealed to the ear. In his opinion, the solution of the matter would proba- 
bly be found in the adoption of some such method as that recently proposed 
by Mr. Charles A. Stevenson, namely, an electric cable or conductor laid 
down off a coast of danger, so as to act on an instrument attached to each 
vessel, and so warn the sailor of his proximity to it, and therefore to the 
coast or danger. Mr. John R. Wigham, Dublin, said, good as these signals 
might be, if the authorities who have the placing of the signals on the coast 
would not adopt them, what was the use of the efforts of mechanical engineers 
of that section in the direction of improving the signals? He thought that 
if a reasonable demand was made on the authorities by the owners of ships 
and others to have a danger signal put up at a particular place, it should be 
attended to, and not passed by on the paltry ground of want of money. 
Mr. Stevenson, in reply to a question, said that the cost of a first-class instal- 
lation would be about £4,700. 


NEWSPAPER RaiLway INSURANCE.—A great deal of business is now 
being done by newspapers in the way of insuring passengers who purchase 
these, and who lose their lives while travelling with such papers in their 
possession. The proprietors of these newspapers (mostly weeklies) usually 
arrange with an insurance company to meet all claims arising in this way in 
return for a certain monthly premium paid to the company by the papers in 
question. A recent case of insurance of this character on a large scale is 
observable under the recent terrible railway accident near Thirsk. A 
passenger named Mr. J. J. Anderson, of Rowan Cottage, Barry, who 
travelled with the ill-fated train on that occasion, not only took out an accident 
insurance: ticket for £1,200 at the Dundee booking office, but also before 
he left Dundee purchased six papers, whose possession carries with them 
insurance policies—these were all found on him at the time of the inquest. 
The following are the insurances effected :— 





Tit-Bits . ‘ , ae P . £100 
Pearson’s Weekly . . ‘ ‘ . 1,000 
Answers . A ‘ ; - ‘ . 1,000 
Great Thoughts . , ‘ ‘ . 1,000 
Christian Herald. ; ‘ : ; 500 
Ally Sloper. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 150 
Insurance Policies . : ‘ ; . 1,200 

£4,950 





A strange circumstance in Mr. Anderson’s case_is, that he took out at the 
booking office first of all an insurance ticket for £200, and then went 
back and secured a ticket of insurance for £1,000, making in all £1,200. 
Was this premonitory ? 


THE MILWAUKEE FirE.—The American fire companies have been much 
the heavier losers by the recent disastrous conflagration at Milwaukee, the 
English companies having suffered slightly in comparison. The reason of 
this is that the English companies declined to insure the wooden structures 
which formed so great a part of the buildings destroyed by the fire, and that 
they refused to insure at the very low rates charged by the American 
companies. Various estimates have been formed of the losses of the 
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English companies, but these will not be accurately known for some time 
yet. The Standard gives the following estimate :— Liverpool and London and 
Globe, £10,000; London and Lancashire, £12,000; Commercial Union, 
412,000; North British and Mercantile, £7,000; Sun Office, £7,000 ; 
London, £6,000; Atlas, £5,000; Norwich Union, £3,000; Imperial, 
43,000; Lion, £1,000. The Phcenix and Royal are thought to be very 
slightly involved. The English losses in the Milwaukee fire contrast favour- 
ably with the losses in the Chicago and Boston fires of 1871 and 1889. In 
the former fire the Liverpool and London and Globe paid away in insurance 
money, £614,000, and the North British Mercantile close on £400,000. 
The smaller loss in the Milwaukee fire testifies to the lessons gained by the 
companies in the former destructive conflagrations. The fire in Milwaukee 
is believed to have been caused by the explosion of a barrel of oil in the 
Union Oil Company’s store. The flames then attacked another large oil 
and spirit store, and the conflagration was only stopped when it reached 
Lake Michigan. Three other fires broke out in different parts. The damage 
is estimated at 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 dollars, and the insurance is divided 
among nearly a hundred offices. About four hundred residences and 
business offices have been destroyed, and three thousand persons rendered 
homeless. Subscriptions are pouring into a fund for behoof of the sufferers 
by the fire. The population of Milwaukee was in 1890, 203,947, and it is 
described as one of the most progressive cities in the United States. It is 
the chief city in Wisconsin. 





BONDED INDEBTEDNESS IN THE UNITED STATES.—A census bulletin, 
issued from Washington, gives very interesting figures relating to the national, 
state and local bonded indebtedness of the United States in the last census 
year, 1890. The total bonded indebtedness of the United States for the 
year named was $1,954,581,509, and the annual interest charge was 
$94,539,379. The average rate of interest was 4°85 per cent., as compared 
with 5°24 per cent. in 1880; the interest charged per capita was, in 1890, 
$1°50, and in 1880, $2°95. Of the grand total, $711,313,110 represents 
United States national bonded debt, the combined state and local bonded 
debt-amounting to $1,243,268,399. Of the latter sum, $224,175,044 is state 
indebtedness ; $133,834,557 county indebtedness; $777,784,463 municipal 
(places having 4,000 or more population); $70,772,387 municipal (places 
having less than 4,000 population) ; and $36,701,948 stands for the indebted- 
ness of school districts. Excepting the national bonded debt, the average 
interest-rate has decreased during the decade 0°88 per cent. The average 
interest charge on the aggregate bonded debt has decreased only 0°39 per 
cent. The decrease would, the report states, have been much greater, but 
the Government had no option on its 4% and 4 per cent. bonds, which were 
worth a high premium in the market, or the interest rate could easily have 
been reduced by refunding its entire debt to 3 per cent., probably less, as it 
has since secured the extension, at the pleasure of the Government, of 
$25,364,500 of 4% percents. at 2 per cent. Yet it necessarily continues to 
pay 4 per cent. interest on $602,297,360 of bonds on which it has no option 
until 1907. From lack of such option a high rate of interest is also main- 
tained in many of the states and municipalities. ‘The city of New York sold 
in 1889, $12,931,638 long-time bonds at par, or above, though bearing only 
2% per cent. interest. There is no reason to suppose that the entire 
indebtedness of the city, of which $25,980,600 bears 7 per cent., $36,279,040 
bears 6 per cent., $17,385,846 bears 5 per cent., and a large amount 4 per 
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cent., could not have been refunded into bonds bearing a like low rate of 
interest, had the city reserved an option of paying at its pleasure these high- 
rate bonds ; and numerous other like cases could be cited. While to a limited 
extent like conditions may have existed in 1880, it is believed that could all 
the bonded indebtedness of the country have been refunded in 1890, at the 
best rates obtainable, in bonds worth par in the market, the average rates on 
the resulting indebtedness would have been little, if any, in excess of 3°75 
per cent., or a reduction of at least 1°5 per cent. in the decade, an annual 
saving in interest on the debt as it stood in 1880 of $42,406,480 through the 
reduction of the interest rate alone. Owing to the reduction of principal as 
well as rates, the annual burden of the interest charge has been decreased 
during the decade $53,610,409, or a decrease per capita from $2°95 in 1880 
to $1°51 in 1890, or nearly 50 per cent. less. Whatever increased expendi- 
ture may have become necessary through the extraordinary growth of the 
century, it is gratifying, says Mr. Porter, the superintendent of the census, in 
a prefatory note, to know that through the reduction of principal, the lessening 
of the interest rate, and the increase of the population and wealth, the burden 
of debt has been rapidly growing less—much more rapidly than the reduction 
of principal alone would indicate. 





PERSONAL, Etc. 


MortTGAGE INSURANCE CORPORATION, LimitED.—Mr. H. H.° Nelson 
has joined the board of directors of the Mortgage Insurance Corporation, 
Limited. | 


ScortisH AMICABLE LirE OrFicE.—Mr. R. D. Yoole has been appointed 
by the directors of the Scottish Amicable Life Office their resident secretary 
at Manchester. x 


YORKSHIRE FirRE AND LiFe Orrick.—Mr. W. Macdonald has received 


the appointment of inspector of agents at Manchester for the Yorkshire Fire 
and Life Office. 


ScottTisH ALLIANCE INSURANCE Company.-—Messrs. Hall and Henshaw 
have been appointed New York representatives of the Scottish Alliance 
Insurance Company.—folicyholder. - 


LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CompANy.—Mr. S. C. Corbett, of New York, 
will succeed Mr. Stephen F. Barton as secretary of the American department 
of the Lancashire Insurance Company. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE Company.—Mr. J. S. 
Balfour, M.P., has resigned his directorate of the Liverpool and London 
board of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. Mr. John 
Aste (chairman of the London Corn Exchange) has been elected chairman 
of the London board. 
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PosiTIVE LirFE ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—It is intimated that the office 
premises of the Positive Life Assurance Company, Liverpool, have been 
removed from 7, Cook Street, to 60, Victoria Street. 


NORWICH AND LONDON ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION.—Sir Peter 
Eade, M.P., has been elected a director of the Norwich and London Accident 
Insurance Association, in room of the late Mr. F. W. Crosse, F.R.C.P. 


ScottisH ProviDENT INsTiITUTION.—Mr. Arthur Morgan, district 
manager in Newcastle for the Crown Accident Insurance Company, has been 
appointed district’ manager at Newcastle for the Scottish Provident Institution. 


Mutua. Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF New YorkK.—Mr. Thomas 
Crawford, late English secretary of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
has become attached to the London staff of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 


ScoTTisH METROPOLITAN INSURANCE Company.—Mr. William Adamson 
Holme, who has been for the past twelve years in the service of the Royal 
Insurance Company, has been appointed by the directors of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Insurance Company their district inspector at Manchester. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY.—Mr. H. P. 
Swinburne, who has acted recently as superintendent of agents for the 
General Life and Fire Insurance Company, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agents for the head office of the Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Company. 


SEcuRITy Company, LIMITED.—The directors of the Security Company, 
Limited, have appointed to the position of West-end superintendent of the 
burgJary insurance department the Hon. Gerald Francis McGarel Hogg, son 
of the late chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and brother of the 
late Lord Magheramorne. 


THE BritisH Datry FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LimiTED.—The British Dairy Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Limited, has been registered, with a capital of £50,000, in shares of #5 
each, to grant and effect assurances of every kind against loss or damage to 
buildings, fixed and movable machinery, chattels and effects, and real and 
personal property of every kind by fire, lightning, storm, or accident. The 
registered offices are 84, Brockley Street, Earnworth. 


EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—The death is recorded with 
regret of Mr. Charles Griffiths, superintendent of agents for the Edinburgh 
Life Assurance Company, in London. Mr. Griffiths succumbed at the early 
age of thirty-nine to pneumonia. He used to be secretary for the same 
company in Liverpool, and had seen a good deal of business in many 
English towns. His father was the late and well-known Mr. Thomas Griffiths, 
manager of the Scottish Provincial Insurance Company, in Aberdeen. 
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~ EQuiraBLe Fire AND AccIDENT OrFice.- -In succession to Mr. Frederick 
‘Charles Wolfe, who proceeds to the Birmingham branch managership, the 
directors of the Equitable Fire and Accident Office have appointed to be their 
district manager at Bristol Mr. Arthur Lionel Webb, who for the past two years 
has represented the Scottish. Life Assurance Company as resident secretary 
there, and who, previous to that appointment, was for some years associated 
with the western branch of the Royal Insurance Company.—Jnsurance Post. 


New York Lire INsuRANcCE Company.—The New York Life Insurance 
Company has opened a branch office at 72, Cornhill, E.C. Mr. W. P. Reid, 
lately manager in London for the General Accident Assurance Corporation, 
of Perth, has joined the London staff of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. John A. Ferguson has been appointed manager for Great 
Britain of the New York Life. He is only thirty-one years old, and has been 
in the service of the company since he was in his sixteenth year. He has had 
a distinguished career. 


THE BANKERS, TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
LimiTtED.—The Bankers, Trustees, Executors and Insurance Corporation: 
Limited, has been registered, with a nominal capital of £100, divided into 
shares of £10 each, to undertake the office of trustees, executors, liquidators, 
etc. ; as agents for holders of colonial and foreign shares, bonds and securities ; 
as agents for joint stock and other companies in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere ; and for other purposes. The registration of the Corporation was °- 
made by Mr. A. E. Baxter, 13, Victoria Street, S.W. 


MANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE CompaNy.—The Manchester Fire 
Assurance Company has recommenced business in New Zealand, under the 
charge of Mr. F. R. Dunsford, formerly of the New Zealand Insurance 
Company, in Christchurch. Head-quarters will be in Christchurch. Mr. F. 
T. Horne (Dunedin Finance and Loan Company) will have charge of the 
Otago branch. We do not, at present, know of any other appointments. 
The restrictions which formerly somewhat hampered the operations of the 
Manchester have been done away with, and its representatives are now more 
free to act.—Jnsurance, Mining and Finance Journal (New Zealand). 


PELICAN LiFE Orrick.—Mr. James Sparks, who~has been long in the 
service of the Sun Life Office, has just been appointed by the directors of 
the Pelican Life Office their chief inspector of agents in London. This was 
made the occasion of a pleasant display of feeling towards Mr. Sparks by his 
late colleagues in the Sun Life. His health was pledged with musical honours ; 
his worth was testified to by admiring friends ; and he was made the recipient 
of a presentation of a handsome black marble and bronze clock, surmounted 
by a bronze figure of Phzeton, together with a pair of bronze vases on marble 
pedestals. Mr. Sparks, who was much touched with the kindness of his 
friends, made a feeling reply, thanked one and all for their tokens of regard, 
and said he would never forget his old friends in the Sun Life or his associ- 
ations with that office. 








